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PREFACE 


T his study oners a brief ac¬ 
count of the life and times of 
Abul Qasim Mohammed ibn Abdullah ibn Abdul Mottalib-al- 

Hashimi,* ^ the Prophet of Islam, the man^ who 

conveyed ^ to humanity a Divinely revealed message 

which he did not claim to be new nor novel. His message of the 
Unity of God and the Unity of mankind,® was in essence the 
same as that of all inspired apostles and teachers of the Jewish, 
Christian and other faiths in difl'erent languages, places and 
times laying stress upon different aspects of Truth. The Qur’an 
meant to present the original message in its pristine purity. The 
Prophet of Islam addressed the message to the entire mankind 
with stress upon unity of man and unity of revealed religions. 

Mohammed’s message, based as it is on reason, and not 
merely authority and faith, embraces a logical perfection and 
finality. In the course of time portions of previous revelations 
were lost, forgotten, corrupted or distorted, whereas the 
Qur'an, while reiterating the sources of inspiration of scriptures, 
has preserved what is of permanent value capable of uni¬ 
versal application. “We have sent thee down the book of truth 
confirming the scriptures which were revealed before and 
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m 

preserving the same in its purity.”^ 

This brief biography of the Prophet and the brief exposition 
of the principles of Islam pretends neither to scholarship nor 
originality. The writer has been a national and international 
civil servant, administrator, an adviser to the United Nations 
Organisation and a diplomat—but not a theologian. He has 
drawn on many sources; the conclusions are his own. This 
study is intended “for those who believe but feel insecure, those 
who once believed but are not satisfied with their unbelief”® 
and those outside the faith of Islam who are unwilling to 
approach the truth about the Prophet of Islam because of 
misinformation, prejudice and incorrect interpretations. The 
young are particularly perplexed in their thoughts, and seek to 
understand the simple and practical faith of Islam which 
enjoins belief in one God and in His message of righteousness, 
charity and tolerance, of peace and concord in this life and a 
belief in the life hereafter. 

Doctrinal difl’ercnces and controversies have been avoided 
and the account aims to deal with the personality of the Pro¬ 
phet and the universal message of Islam which takes its firm 
stand on voluntary submission to the Supreme Being, and 
involvement in the fullness of life through service to fellow-men. 

The entire basis of the Muslim faith is the Qur’an, the 
record of the Divinely revealed messages to Prophet Moham¬ 
med. Unfortunately, many earlier writings on the subject and 
about Mohammed were biased The criticisms levelled were 
often based upon literal translations of the Qur’anic passages 
torn out of context. Besides, there was, and still is, the mixing 
up of the fundamental principles with interpretations limited 
by time and place. Moreover, little importance was given to 
the historical context of these passages which, as Professor 
Arthur Arberry® has observed, were not apt to be better under¬ 
stood : “Islamic Scripture is, strictly speaking, untranslatable. 
Each verse, indeed each phrase, is rich in meaning, has several 
facets, and must be construed with reference to the context” 
Although a few biographies were attempted earlier,’ the 
first detailed biography of Prophet Mohammed was written by 
Ibn Hisham (d. 833). It was followed by many more. The 
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earlier biographies, all written in the first two centuries of the 
Prophet’s death, inevitably suffer from weaknesses. Much of 
Arab history had to be gleaned from legends, sayings and 
poems, which were handed down by word of mouth from one 
generation to another and not committed to paper for hundreds 
of years after the events to which they purported to relate. The 
veracity of oral transmissions, sometimes of doubtful validity 
and provenance, must have inevitably suffered with time and 
the fallibility of human memory. 

Some efforts were made by European scholars in the 19th 
and 20th centuries to write about Islam, but although a few 
were fairly objective, most wrote as counsels for the prosecu¬ 
tion, making use of inaccurate translations of the Qur’an and 
of Hadith^ which competent Muslim scholars would not accept 
as autlientic. Montgomery Watt, one of the soundest of orien¬ 
talists, has admitted ; “Western studies of the Qur’an have been 
unfortunate.”® 

However, the gulf between the Islamic faith and the mind 
of western scholars need not be unbridgeable. The Qur'an 
seeks to reach every type of understanding and intellectual 
level through parables, similitudes, symbols, arguments, the 
underlying meaning of which stays valid because it concerns 
not a particular fact in a moment of time, but truths which are 
timeless.*® The Qur’an cannot be regarded as a mere book of 
philosophy or theology only for the mental plane. It presents a 
method of integrating one’s whole being—the psychical, the 
corporeal and the spiritual. 

A common practice, even among European writers relatively 
sympathetic to Islam, is to confuse the definite or perspicuous 
with the figurative passages in the Qur’an. To quote from the 
Qur’an itself : “....Some verses are prespicuous—they form the 
core of the Book—and some are figurative. But they, in whose 
minds there is a tendency to deviate from truth, take the figu¬ 
rative seeking discord and craving to give them their own 
interpretation, although none knoweth their true interpretation 
except God...none will understand these except those gifted 
with insight.”** The inner meaning of the Qur’an can be reached 
only through spiritual and philosophical travail, not by literal 
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analysis : “The Qur'an does not readily reveal its intrinsic 
beauties to the passive aspirants of its grace. Only those who 
seek shall find, and even they shall find only to the extent that 
they seek." 

To subject the Qur’an—or, for that matter, the Bible—to a 
process of “anatomical mincing” is, as Arberry says, “a 
pedestrian analysis”. It is wholly inappropriate to apply to a 
book, which contains the word of God revealed to man, the 
tests of scientific historical criticism; nor cun any religion be 
judged by agnostics according to their materialist standards. In 
the words of Malcolm Muggeridgc, “the depth of conscious¬ 
ness is inaccessible to the unbeliever, and the spiritual content 
of experience is not within the province of science to bestow; 
the total dimensions of human situation are not taken care of 
within the scope of science whose domain is limited Human 
morality and human ideals thrive only when set in a context of 
a transcendent attitude towards religion”. Scientific ‘truths' are 
subject to change and revision; religious truths are either, as 
agnostics affirm, a mere mirage, or are everlasting, confined 
neither by time nor by space. 

Creation presupposes a Creator, call him what you will 
Intellect and reason are inadequate instruments, for the under¬ 
standing of life which is comprehensible—or partly compre¬ 
hensible—only with the help of faith. No man has been able to 
live a whole life without faith. “A sense of the sacred is funda¬ 
mental for every civilisation because fundamental for man; the 
sacred—that which is immutable, inviolable and so infinitely 
majestic- is in the very substance of our spirit and our 
existence...”'-'^ 

Human beings have a destiny which is beyond the world of 
time and space, yet realisable through the experience of living 
in the world. It is by binding himself to Truth and plucking 
himself from the kingdom of the passions, the cult of matter, 
quantity and cunning, that man can find a new happiness and a 
new zest and understanding integrated with the world of spirit 
and serenity. 

Turning again to Malcolm Muggeridge : “With our stinted 
visions we are in darkness, confined as it were in the terrible 
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little dungeon of the ego, that little dark dungeon down there, 
tortured by fears, appetites, frustrations, selfishness, ambitions, 
greed—all these things crowed on us and we feel lost. But, if 
we realise that life is one, all-embracing, all-encompassing, 
everything becomes clear.” 

Philosophy and theosophy are intellectual exercises; but 
religion, though it embraces both philosophy and theosophy, 
is far more than either; it is a system, a discipline, inspired by 
faith, for integrating one's whole being. “Unity {Towheed), 
besides being a metaphysical assertion about the nature of the 
Absolute, is a method of integration, a realisation of the pro¬ 
found one-ncss of all existence.”” 

In simpler words, religion gives a sense of one-ness, of 
God’s in-dwelling in men. “Where is God? In the earth or in 
the heavens?” The Prophet replied, “In the hearts of His 
believing creatures.””' This is what Jesus meant when he said, 
“The light is not without, but within.” 
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( 1 ) 


THE ARABS AND THEIR 
COUNTRY 



T housands of years ago the 
Arabian Pan insula was inha* 
bited by nomadic Semitic tribes of which some were to become 
known as Arabs. They were goat and camel-owners whose life 
was one of constant movement in search of water and grazing— 
trekking olf at the beginning of the rains to the first flush of 
green grass, the water pools and running streams; withdrawing 
in the dry months to the permanent water and the tinder-dry, 
brown grass and camel thorn which was treated as a dry- 
weather reserve. From time to time the pressure of increasing 
population on water and grazing, which would not increase, 
caused them to spill out in raids and warlike incursions into 
the agricultural lands of the ‘fertile crescent’—Iraq, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. There the hardy immigrants first subdued, 
then integrated with the natives. They too became settled agri¬ 
culturists, built towns and founded States, which they defended 
against their distant cousins from the desert. Thus arose the 
Semitic empires of Assyria and Babylon, cultural centres of the 
ancient world. 

Nomadic culture can be understood in proper perspective, 
when it is viewed in contrast with pastoral civilisation. 
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It was the nomadic environment which made the Bedduin a 
fatalist. His living standards, indeed his life and the lives of his 
family, clan and tribe, depended entirely on rain and grazing, 
which in the desert were far less predictable than elsewhere. 
The agriculturist could take positive action to safeguard himself 
against the “slings and arrows of outrageous fortune”. He could 
dig an irrigation channel or a well; sell or save his crop as 
insurance against a bad year. But the nomad in time of drought 
could only suffer, at best, survive. The only alternative for him 
was to raid the settled areas or fight for access to a single perma¬ 
nent well or spring. He had only a few acres of parched grazing 
to be shared in all circumstances with his fellow clansmen who 
were in equal need of it. As a fighter, the peasant was the 
more stubborn and enduring, the better regular soldier; the 
nomad tended to be the hardier because of the harsh environ¬ 
ment in which he lived, the more reckless because he was more 
of a fatalist, the more enterprising and aggressive because of 
the life he had to live and the traditions in which he had been 
brought up. 

So the settled peoples of the Fertile Crescent, the empires 
of Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Alexander, the Pharaohs and the 
Caesars had always feared the nomad tribes, along their desert 
frontiers, for, they knew that the brawling nomads, who lived 
in the midst of pestilence and peril, were only more of a random 
nuisance than a regular danger. The settled people, superior in 
numbers, weapons and organisation, could overlook minor 
raids and beat off larger incursions. They had to pay tribute or 
blackmail as their caravans passed through the territory of 
each tribe; they could not conquer the tribes, because the 
wilderness of desert was the first and foremost line of defence 
for the nomads. No regular army of peasants could endure the 
trackless desert, the scorching heat, the scarcity of water; but, 
by playing off one tribe against another, they could minimise 
raids and blackmail down to tolerable levels. The Bedouin were 
something civilised states had to put up with. 

Life in the desert was made possible only by the iron discip¬ 
line of the desert, imposed by a harsh environment and sancti¬ 
fied by tribal custom. The individual was a nonentity, he could 
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only exist as a member of his family, clan and tribe with all 
the duties and privileges which membership entailed. Each low, 
black goat-hair tent housed a family; an encampment of tents 
sheltered a clan {Qaum)\ a number of kindred clans, grouped 
together, made up a tribe (Qabiia). A nomad’s loyalty was— 
is—not to a government or a country, but first to his family, 
then to his clan, finally to his tribe. The spirit of this relation¬ 
ship, Asabiya, implied boundless and unconditional loyalty to 
family, clan and tribe. By a thousand unwritten laws and cus¬ 
toms the tribal chiefs, (subject, of course, to their own persona¬ 
lities), exercised unlimited power. An Arab’s status and security 
depended mainly on the status and strength of his tribe, to the 
honour of which he would devote his life. Isolated from his 
tribe he had neither status nor much life-expectancy. In this 
environment, governed by these rules and traditions, the young 
nomad Arab developed peculiar traits for which the needs of 
the tribe provided ample excuse, and the notions of honour and 
courage which were not found among peasant communities. 

In conditions of constant skirmishes between tribe.s fighting 
for grass, water, control of trade-routes, a tribe's strength 
depended largely on the number of its warriors. The more the 
children, particularly male children, the better the prospects. 
Polygamy was a political and military necessity. It was also an 
economic need, for a prosperous Arab would own camel, sheep 
and goals, all needing dilTcrent grazing and able to walk ditfe- 
rent distances to water; so he probably had one camp for his 
camels, another for his sheep and goats, and perhaps a third 
for dry or milch stock. In each camp he needed a wife to 
watch his interests. Generally, an Arab, fearful of inbreeding, 
did not marry within his own tribe, but bought or captured 
women from another tribe. Male children, who would one day 
fight for the tribe, were more highly valued than females who 
would neither guard the stock nor go on raids but attract the 
covetous attention of others. In some tribes there was a horri¬ 
ble custom of burying alive unwanted female infants. 

When a man was killed, the injury was to his tribe, which 
was thereby weakened; therefore, his killer had to die too, to 
keep the clan or the tribe balanced. Upon this obvious 
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proposition was built the complex luw of the blood feudt*Bnd of 
compensation payable in blood, in money or in livestock for any 
kind of injury or insult to the tribe. Tribal war was limited by 
rules which were on the whole strictly kept; women and chil¬ 
dren must be spared, palm-trees should not be chopped down 
nor wells destroyed. But within these rules the Arab was 
allowed—indeed he was almost by custom and public opinion 
obliged—to take the livestock and chattels belonging to any 
other tribe, and to slay without mercy any man who tried to 
stop him from doing so. 

The Bedouin ideal of Muruaa (manliness), comprised bra¬ 
very in battle, patience in misfortune, persistence in revenge, 
protection of the weak, defiance of the strong, generosity and 
hospitality to the point of wild extravagance; above all, loyalty 
to clan and tribe. 

It is wrong to think of the Bedouin («/6«d/V/) nomads as 
mere brigands because they pillaged caravans and raided other 
tribe’s camels. The raid (razzia or ghazwa) was a practice as 
respectable as, say, football is in the West today ; it was a way 
of life with a motivation partly economic, partly moral; for the 
successful raider enriched his tribe with captured livestock and 
increased its military potential with captived women; he proved 
himself brave, enduring and crafty. He was, therefore, greatly 
respected, the model of what a young man should be. And 
raids did not entail much slaughter ; the Bedouin tradition was 
not fight to death, but hit-and-run, with no disgrace if you run 
before being hit by anyone bigger and stronger. 

From time to time the Bedouin journeyed to far away 
markets where many tribes assembled to exchange leather and 
livestock for cloth, weapons, slaves and other articles they 
needed. It was customary for a truce, which also had religious 
significance, to be observed during these markets. Each tribe 
had its own divinity—a planet, perhaps, a carved idol or a 
sacred stone. This was the tribe’s god, not the individual’s. It 
was for his tribe that the Arab procreated, fought and worship¬ 
ped. 

An ancient poem says, “God in his bounty gave four gifts 
to the Arab; first, the simple turban of the desert, which cleaves 
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him better than a crown; second, the tent which is more com¬ 
fortable than a palace; third, the sword, which affords better 
protection than the highest wall; the fourth and the last gift of 
heaven is the lovely art of free song. That is the Arab's most 
precious treasure.” 

In verse or in prose the Arab was, and is, a consummate 
master of his language. It is perhaps an Arab characteristic to 
be satisfied with words, and to regard something as well 
accomplished when it has only been excellently said. 

The poet, the singer, the man of eloquence able to play on 
the language as on a musical instrument, had more prestige 
among the Arabs than among any other nation. The simple 
Bedouin, unschooled and quite illiterate, commanded a wide 
and complex vocabulary which included, for instance, nearly a 
hundred synonyms for a sword, and over a hundred for camels 
of different sex, age, size. He delighted in playing with these 
words, using the most complex and elaborate metaphors and 
grammatic construction. The language lends itself to stirring 
rhyme and rhythm, working up speaker and listener to a cres¬ 
cendo of passion; in default of wine, the Arab could intoxicate 
himself with words. In a harsh environment affording few 
delights and no other intellectual pleasures, song could hold 
and sway the Arab audience, panegyric which glorified the 
achievements of his tribe or a satire which confounded an 
adversary with an apt and effective retort, did as much honour 
to his tribe as the bravest warrior could do. As Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltrun said of the Scottish highlanders three 
hundred years ago, “If a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a 
nation”. In pre-Islamic days their language was the greatest, 
perhaps the only unifying force of the Arabs. So, if there should 
ever arise a man who could use the Arabic language to unite 
the Bedouin and inspire them with a burning faith, then the 
Fertile Crescent might be in trouble. 

These conditions, unwritten laws and language of the 
desert, were to be of immense importance to the Prophet 
Mohammed. The conditions hardened and tempered his first 
followers; the unwritten tribal laws protected him against his 
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enemies, and by convincing a few tribal chiefs of his teaching 
he could bring hundreds of tribesmen in complete loyalty to 
his faith and his banner. 

Tn these favourable circumstances arose a man who was the 
most suitable for the exigencies of the Divine mission of equa¬ 
lity and brotherhood. 
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( 2 ) 

THE HOME OF THE 
SANCTUARY 



F rom Muslim and Jewish tra¬ 
dition, from the discoveries of 
archaeologists and from our knowledge of the Bedouin in more 
recent times, we can deduce a good deal about the great 
patriarch Ibrahim (Abraham), believed to be the common 
ancestor of the Semites. He was the Sheikh of a nomad clan 
which perhaps led a life very similar to the Bedouin of the 
nineteenth century but without firearms, tea, coffee and, prob¬ 
ably horses. He grazed his camels, goats, sheep in the hills of 
the Hijaz...a perilous country, infested, it was believed, by 
demons against whom he took prudent precautions by hurling 
stones at their likely haunts. He worshipped the One God, 
submitting himself to His commands : **he was an upright man, 
not of the idolaters, who had surrendered to the will of God ’*} 
He decided to settle for a while in a valley in the Hiiaz; and, 
with the help of his eldest son, Ismail (Ishmael), he later built, 
or re-built on more ancient foundations, a sanctuary placing on 
the wall Hajer-ul-aswad, a black stone, worshipped by local 
pagans who believed it to have been dropped from the sky by 
Hobel, the moon god. Alternative Muslim traditions arc that 
it was brought by Adam from Paradise, or sent by the One 
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God from Heaven down to earth. There is a scientific basis for 
the tradition; the black stone, now consisting of several pieces, 
is a meteorite. 

The stone was already the object of pilgrimage by the pagan 
tribes, who assembled there for religious purposes, and no 
doubt for festive gatherings and markets as well. Since Ibrahim 
built, or re-built, the shrine, it came to be accepted as a holy 
place, a place of pilgrimage for his monotheist clan also. With 
its celestial origins, sanctified by faith and time, it is venerated 
to this day by Muslims because of its associations with Ibrahim 
and it is held to symbolise the original Covenant {al mithaq) 
made between God and man, by which man is granted eternal 
facility if during his life on earth he walks in God’s ways. 
Pagans worshipped the stone : the followers of Ibrahim, of 
course, did not and do not; they venerate the stone, but do not 
in any sense worship it.^ 

The Zamzam well, traditionally saved Hajar and her son, 
Ismail, from dying of thirst in that scorching valley. 

Ibrahim, in the way of nomads, moved on, but the stone 
and the shrine remained, increasingly, over the centuries, the 
centre of worship and pilgrimage by pagans who placed within 
the shrine various images, including one of the moon god, 
Hobel, a bearded old man with a golden hand, dressed in 
motley clothes, scented with saffron and other herbs. At one 
time there were said to be pictures of Jesus and Mary painted 
on a column in the Ka’ba. Each tribe, when it came on its 
annual pilgrimage, brought its own tribal fetish, carried into 
battle in a tent or tabernacle. But the Ka’ba, the shrine built 
by Ibrahim with its stone, was a symbol of tribal unity, still 
persisting as an idea. More sedentary idols and their temples 

clustered round the Ka’ba.the goddesses £1 Lat and 

El Uzza were worshipped respectively by the tribes Banu 
Thaqif and Quraish; the temple of the Banu Khatham’s god 
Ghulkbolosa, and many others. There were three hundred and 
sixty idols in and around the Ka’ba. Flattered by the knowledge 
that its own god was also there, each tribe travelled to Mecca 
during the sacred months of peace. 

Situated at the junction of the caravan routes connecti| 
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Palestine and Yemen, and the one leading to the Red Sea 
Coast and Abyssinia, Mecca with its annual markets and reli¬ 
gious assemblies, became a busy trading centre. It had few 
natural resources; it could never be the centre of an agricultural 
region; but it continued to prosper on trade and on the related 
pilgrim traffic. The modest shrine became the centre of a group 
of permanent buildings, iirst a village, then a prosperous little 
town, at last a flourishing city.unique in that its inhabi¬ 

tants were nomads who had become rich and had settled 
there temporarily, as it were, merely to trade, but retained 
all kinds of blood and business relationships with their nomad 
relatives. 

To the other peoples of the region—the Sabeans, the Medes, 
the Persians, the Babylonians and the Abyssinians, Mecca, as 
the city of the Ka'ba came to be called, was too insignificant, 
and too inaccessible to attract invaders. But to the desert 
people this city was Al Munawwarah (the shining one), Umm al 
Qura, (the mother of cities) and Al Musharrafah, (the noble 
one). Whatever more sophisticated people might think of its 
suiVocating heat, deadly winds, teeming flies and barren soil; 
however little they might prize a city based only on trade, 
“most contemptible of all occupations”, the desert people 
thought it a wonderful place and sang many songs extolling its 
beauty, power, luxury and wealth. To them it was unique. 

The Meccans were not manufacturers or entrepreneurs; they 
were middlemen, organizing the exchange of livestock, hides 
and skins, dates, butter, coarse woollen cloth, raisins, oil, grain, 
weapons, frankincense, spices, gold, cosmetics, precious stones, 
women and slaves. Growth in trade promoted quite a sophisti¬ 
cated banking system and the Meccans gained a reputation for 
their banking acumen, their shrewdness in speculation and the 
manipulation of credit. 

Powerful tribes, with their representatives within the city, 
competed for the control of this wealthy city. Some hundreds 
of years earlier this city and its trade had come under the 
control of the Quraish tribe. Their folk-hero was Qusayy, great- 
great-great-grandfather of Mohammed, renowned for his 
strength, wisdom and cunning. He is said to have revived the 
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decayed pilgrimage, re-built a crumbling village and consoli¬ 
dated his tribe’s privileged position. Within a hundred years a 
number of clans and families of the Quraish, loosely associa¬ 
ted, shared the ‘government’ of Mecca, more or less as Florence 
was shared among a number of merchant families a thousand 
years later. The richest of these families specialising (like the 
Medici of Florence) in banking and finance, was the Umayyah. 

Each of the great families lived in its own house, half-fort¬ 
ress, half-mansion; these houses were clustered cheek-by-jowl 
around the Ka’ba.—the more important the family, the nearer 
its house to the shrine. The head of each family exercised 
undisputed sway within his own house and very little outside 
it. Each family transacted its own business, rarely and only 
with a view to exceptional profit, entering into partnership with 
another family. There was a vague feeling of Meccan unity, 
strengthened by marriage-ties between some families, but this 
hardly reflected any form of centralised ‘government’. 

There was a mala, a sort of senate composed of the Sheikhs 
and leading men of the powerful families, but it was concerned 
mostly with the various services and ceremonies pertaining to 
the Ka’ba; administratively it was purely consultative, with no 
executive power or authority. In this it followed the nomadic 
tradition which allowed each clan the maximum freedom of 
action and assigned to the centre the bare minimum of ‘govern¬ 
mental' power. Theoretically and practically, each clan was 
entirely independent of the others, so the only effective deci¬ 
sions of the mala, which could be enforced, were the very few 
which were unanimously agreed upon. The mala's authority 
was a moral one; the real centralising influence, the force for 
unity, was class solidarity of the great families. 

Besides the mala, there was a periodic public assembly in a 
building not far from the Ka’ba, the Dar-un-Nadwali. Every 
Meccan who had reached the age of forty had the right to 
attend and speak at this assembly; but it was nothing more 
than a talking-shop. Collective decisions, such as they were, 
binding to some degree, were taken by the heads of these 
families who lived nearest the Ka’ba. They lent money, 
organised caravans and led a civilised sort of life. One cannot 
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say they ruled Mecca; no one did; but they did exercise great 
influence, more by their cconcmic power than by any munici¬ 
pal institution. 

Despite their urban life-style, the Meccans retained many 
Bedouin characteristics. Every merchant of an age, to fight, 
had to be able to do so : he was not merely a merchant, but a 
knight of the desert, and if he failed to protect his property, 
there was no one to do it for him, and he became bankrupt. 
There was in Mecca no proper law, no law-court, prison or 
penal code. One lived in the family house, obeyed the head of 
the family and identified oneself with its feuds and alliances. 
It was the anarchy of the desert, hardly modified by being 
transplanted to a city. The only eifectivc sanction was the 
power of the head of a family to expel a delinquent, a very 
severe punishment because outside his family he would be a 
non-person, with no rights, no friends and no protection—an 
outlaw, if one can apply that term to a situation in which there 
was no law. 

Despite the lack of formal government, the Meccans pros¬ 
pered; the only object of those who ran their affairs was to 
increase their wealth and trade. Mecca was like a joint stock 
company of which the share-holders had no points of contact 
except a common desire for increased dividends. Dividends 
depended on the fortunes of many small caravans, and two 
large caravans, in which practically every Meccan had shares. 
They went each year to Palestine and Syria. These caravans 
consisted of anything up to two thousand camels, escorted by 
three hundred armed men. A caravan was away for six months, 
and might with luck, unless struck by robbers, a slump in prices 
or one of the natural disasters inseparable from desert travel, 
make from sixty to a hundred per cent profit. Long wars 
between the Byzantians and the Persians interrupted the nor¬ 
thern trade-route between the Mediterranean world and the Far 
East, to the great advantage of the Meccans who thereby be¬ 
came rich and proud. 

One can imagine the City of the Quraish as a scene of cons¬ 
tant coming and going of great camel-trains, the dusty beasts 
passing silent and soft-footed through the streets, grumbling 
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and snarling us they were forced to their knees in the open 
places for loading and unloading. One can imagine the mount¬ 
ed escorts and camel-drivers staring at the high houses and 
polyglot crowds of lookers-on, half in scorn, half in awe at this 
sophistication, and then leaving their animals in charge of the 
negro slaves at the sarais and moving o(T to the prostitutes, 
wine-shops, gambling parlours and such other pleasures as 
Mecca had to offer. The city must have had very much the 
atmosphere of Kansas city or Abilane at the height of the 
Cattle Kingdom in the 1860's. 

Around the Ka'ba clustered all the tribal gods, with the 
merchants and priests who had charge of them and made sure 
that the pilgrims and passing camel-leaders paid their dues. 
Around the Ka’ba was the aristocratic quarter known as the 
Batha, where lived the banking Umayya; the enormously weal¬ 
thy Makhzumi clan who traded in slaves and women; the 
Abdeddar, who defended the city’s banner in battle; the Banu 
Hashim whose profitable privilege it was to dispense water to 
pilgrims. These were the great ones of Mecca, all families of 
the Quraish who held the keys of the Ka’ba. Around the Batha 
were the dwellings of less wealthy families who were still held 
in honour because they provided the soldiers on whose courage 
and skill the dividends of Mecca largely depended. In the out¬ 
skirts of the city were the quarters of artisans, poorer shop¬ 
keepers, herdsmen and slaves. The Ka’ba was not merely the 
centre of worship for scores of religious cults, but the city’s 
most important business centre--stock exchange, market, 
businessmen’s club combined. Here sat the great ones in the 
cool of the evening, making their leisurely deals, exchanging 
news of the outer world, bargaining over domestic slaves, racing 
camels, pearls. 

Nothing had so bad an effect on the Meccans* dividends 
than tribal wars which troubled their caravans, and blood- 
feuds which erupted in street-fights within the city itself: the 
Quraish and other great families had a vested interest in peace 
and promoted a sort of inter-tribal truce during the “sacred 
months” when the pilgrim and caravan traffic was busiest. The 
pious tribesmen walked in procession seven-''times round the 
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Ka’ba, kissing the black stone. This was an ancient custom; 
none knew its origin, none knew which of the many gods it 
honoured. But the Bedouin of all tribes had a vague idea that 
the Ka’ba was the particular place of a sort of paramount god, 
a chief of gods, a father of gods and of all men too, whom 
they called Illah or Allah.® This is not to say that they were 
monotheists, any more than the Greeks were monotheists who 
worshipped Zeus as the chief of their numerous gods. But the 
idea of monotheism never quite died, and it was in a way 
associated with the Ka’ba, to the great profit of the Quraish. 
Pilgrims, merchants and the dubious pleasures which drew men 
from the desert to the city were all grist to their mill. 

The man who did most to ‘develop’ these associated 
attractions, rather as an astute travel agent might ‘develop’ some 
mountain centre or island for tourism, was a crafty Quraish 
named Amr ibn Luhayy. He caused symbols or images of all 
the tribal gods to be erected in the courtyard of the Ka’ba. 

1 here were three hundred and sixty images or symbols, so 
anyone visiting Mecca for whatever purpose could plead his 
piety. With the arrival of the two great annual caravans a great 
semi-religious fair took place. 

As to religion, the Meccans themselves were supremely 
tolerant, not to say indifferent. Moloch, Ball, the lustful 
Astarte, Jehovah, EJ Lat, Hobel, A1 Ozza, Jesus and his mother 
—it was all the same to the Quraish : the more the merrier— 
and the more profitable. Sometimes the Ka’ba ran with the 
blood of human sacrifices to Moloch; the victims were slaves, 
war captives or criminals. Eventually human sacrifice became 
unfashionable, but a very wealthy man might ensure his own 
salvation by sacrificing a hundred camels—bought, preferably 
from the Quraish. 

Women and boys were available for any who could pay— 
Arab, Persian, Greek, Negro or Ethiopian. There were drinking- 
dens and brothels, all night gambling, and camel-racing, tour¬ 
naments and gladiatorial combats. 

Mecca was famous for its competitions in song and poetry, 
for the Bedouin admired more than anything, save martial 
prowess, the skilful and intricate use of their own language. 
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For days and nights the competitors sang of the glories of their 
tribes, the beauty of their women, or the carefree life of the 
desert. In the sacred months no blow might be struck, but witty 
epigrams and repartee fuelled tribal hatreds for the months 
ahead. Minstrels might be hired by wealthy fathers to sing of 
their daughters’ beauty and virtue, advertising their value in the 
matrimonial market. 

Mecca was the place to which the young men of the desert 
flocked for “a good time”. When the “sacred months” were 
over, they were back to the desert, to the blood-feuds and 
the life of hardship and rigour which none but nomads knew. 

Fourteen hundred years ago Mecca was displaying all the 
familiar evils of a wealthy commercial city, extremes of wealth 
and poverty, an underworld of slaves and hirelings, social class- 
barriers, injustice and frauds. 

The spirit behind the verses of Sura-al-Balad“ inveigbs 
against the gap between “haves” and “have nots”, exploiters 
and exploited and champions the cause of the poor and the 
down-trodden. It was this aspect of the Qur’anic message that 
made the opulent oligarchy and the monopolists to oppose it 
with all vehemence. It was a natural reaction to a revolutionary 
call. 

By the end of the sixth century of the Christian era, the 
city of Mecca had degenerated into a “rendezvous of unspeak¬ 
able vice”. Superstitions were rife and demons and jinns were 
greatly feared. It was at this time the Arab world found itself 
a pawn of the rival empires of Byzantium and Iran, interlocked 
in a deadly struggle. There was need for a“new deal”, by a new 
leader giving Mecca and Arabia the vitality and the vigour of 
a new faith, and the strength of unity and a ray of hope for 
men in misery. 
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If I had not seen the Prophet kiss thee 1 would not have done so-..** 
Bukhari Vol. 1: 1017. 

3. The Arabic word for ‘God’ Allah is a contraction of Al-illah which 
simply means 'The God’, but was commonly understood as ‘the 
Supreme God’ or ‘God*. 

4 . The Qur'an 90:1-3. 
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BIRTH OF MOHAMMED 
AND HIS CHILDHOOD 



A bout the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era 
Mecca was threatened by a calamity. Abraha, the Abyssinian 
Viceroy of Yamen, who was a Christian, came ostensibly to 
seek vengeance for a profanation of the Church of Sana in 
Yemen by an Arab of Hijaz. But the real object of the cam¬ 
paign was the conquest of Hijaz, the City of Mecca and the 
ancient temple known as the Ka’ba. By destroying this rival 
he hoped to make the newly-built church at Sana the centre of 
pilgrimage and trade. Some say that it was also a proselytising 
campaign. 

Flying the flag of battle, Abraha set out for Hijaz at the 
head of a large, well-organised army. He himself rode on a 
giant elephant and when his army arrived at the edge of the 
valley, he drew up his cavalry on the plain and sent his infantry 
into the mountains overlooking the Ka’ba. One chronicle des¬ 
cribes the situation laconically : “The inhabitants of Mecca 
were terrified,... The shouts of these thousands of soldiers, 
dark as a storm-cloud, were deafening, their stench held their 
adversaries at bay. Demons as numerous as the grains of dust 
that dried the new-budding greenery...” 



Birth of Mohammed and his Childhood 


Against these odds, the Meccans seemed to have made no 
attempt to defend themselves but the venerable Kabir and 
Sayyid, Abd-al-Muttalib, undertook to negotiate with Abraha 
vt'ho was adamant that the Meccans should retreat to the 
mountains and allow his army to destroy the Ka’ba. There was 
no alternative but to flee. Abd-al*Muttalib, who was the last 
to leave, holding the door of the Ka'ba, prayed : 

“O God, in truth (even) the servant defends his camel, 
defend Thou Thy City.” 

The next morning when Abraha advanced to enter Mecca, 
his elephant suddenly kneeled and refused to move. The sky 
grew dark and a huge flock of mysterious birds, the ‘AbabiP, 
appeared, each one carrying a pebble in its beak. As they flew 
over the plain, the birds dropped the clay-pebbles upon the 
invaders and whenever a stone fell it caused an eruption as in 
smallpox The army was thus decimated and those who surviv¬ 
ed fled in terror towards Yemen,^ leaving putrifying corpses 
along the way. Thus was the Ka’ba saved. 

Although the Quraish had little to do with Abraha’s down¬ 
fall, they prided themselves on it and called themselves “the 
heroes”. Of course, they attributed their victory to the sanctity 
of the Ka’ba and the Divine help they received. Mecca was 
now back to its normal life and was more than ever the great 
centre of commerce and pilgrimage. 

The year of this miraculous victory over Abraha was called 
the "Year of the Elephant” and the Arabs based their calendar 
upon it. This abortive campaign marked the decline of the 
Abyssinian power in Arabia. Tw'o years after this event, the 
Iranians drove the blacks out of Yemen yet they themselves lost 
power at home. It was probably during the "Year of the Eleph¬ 
ant” that Mohammed was born. His full name was Abul Qasim 
Mohammed ibn Abdullah ibn Abdul Mottalib-al-Hashimi, 



the Quraish. He was thus the grandson of Abd-al- 
Muttalib who claimed credit for the destruction of 


the Abyssinian army. Abd-al-Muttalib was the custodian of the 
Ka’ba which he regarded as a House of God. He was a man of 
energy and initiative. While standing in meditation near the place 
where Hajar had long ago found water for her infant son Ismael, 
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Abd-al-Muttalib heard a voice asking him to dig. He dug at 
random and rediscovered the long-lost well of Zamzam, bring¬ 
ing joy to the people and enhancing his own and his clan’s 
authority. 

The youngest son of Abd-al-Muttalib by Fatima bint Amr 
was Abd Allah, a full brother of Az-Zubayr and Abu Talib. 
Abd Allah was the brightest of his sons and his favourite. 
When he was twenty-five years old, he married Amina bint 
Wahab of the clan of Zuhrah of Quraish, a descendant of 
Qusayy. Like other noble maidens of the Quraish, Amina 
daughter of Wahab ibn Abd Manaf, had been brought up in the 
seclusion of her house. Very soon after Abd Allah married her, 
she conceived. But two months before the birth of his son, 
Abd Allah died at Medina on his way back from a trading 
expedition to Gaza.* 

Amina was heart-broken. One day she heard a voice say, 
“Thou bearcst the Lord of this people. When he comes to 
earth, confine him to the care of the Unique One, away from 
the danger of all malign influences. Then, name him Moham¬ 
med—the praised and the glorified.** 

Mohammed was probably born on a Monday, the twelfth 
night of the Arabian lunar month, Rabi-al-Awwal, in the year 
569 or 570 a.d. It was the 40th year of the reign of Chosroe 
the Great. The exact year, and even the date of his birth, are 
disputed. Amina was then living in a small house not far from 
the Ka’ba, under the shadow of Mount Abu Qubais, where 
Adam is supposed to have been buried. On the night of the 
birth, the young mother was alone and in darkness. 

Abd-al-Muttalib received the news of the birth of his grand¬ 
son with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow. He was happy to 
be blessed with a male child of his beloved departed son, but 
was grieved to see that his son was not alive to share his happi¬ 
ness. He hurried to the house of Amina, tears rolling down 
his cheeks. He took the baby in his arms and went to the 
Ka’ba; and offered thanks to God.* 

The world was unware that an Arab girl had given birth to 
the Prophet of a great monotheistic faith—who was to proclaim 
a fusion of the earlier monotheistic faiths that were tampered 
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with and were on the decline. Who could know that uncounted 
millions of Muslims were to rise on the night of Nativity to 
celebrate the birth of the new-born Mohammed. 

We know that Mecca lay in an arid valley, surrounded by 
torrid rocks. The streets were narrow and piled high with dirt 
and garbage. The air was heavy in Mecca and the children 
there grew up pale, weak and sickly. All about and around 
Mecca was desert. The air of the desert was limpid. To call 
oneself an Arab, in the true sense of the word, meant that one 
had breathed the air of the desert. For this reason, it was 
customary in Mecca to place the suckling babies in the care of 
a Bedouin tribe. Together with the milk of a Bedouin woman, 
they drank in the laws of the desert and the free, chivalrous 
thinking of the Bedouin. In the desert alone one became a real 
Arab. 

Amina, the mother of Mohammed and the widow of Abd 
Allah, was left with a small inheritance, hve camels, some 
sheep and an old Negress. She must find a wet-nurse for her 
two months’ old son. Twice a year, tribes came to Mecca 
seeking such babies, for, they were much sought after in the 
desert. The parents gave presents to the wet-nurse and her 
family, and the bonds of milk-relationship with a noble tribe 
might always prove useful to a Bedouin. 

At the beginning of summer, some people of the tribe of 
Banu Sa’d bin Bakr of the great tribal group of Hawazin came 
to Mecca. Among the women of this tribe looking for suckl¬ 
ing babies was Halima bint Abi Bhu-ayb, who came with her 
husband and her own infant son. She relates, 

“And that was a year of drought, we had nothing more 
left. I rode on a she-ass the colour of the moon. We had 
with us a she-camel but she yielded not a drop of milk. 
And none of us could sleep at night because of the hun¬ 
gry baby’s crying. My breast was dry and the she-camel 
gave no milk....” 

“And there was no woman among us who did not refuse 
Mohammed bin Abdulla as he was offered to us, because 
he was an orphan. . . 

*‘We expected to receive a handsome present from the 
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child's father. And we said, ‘An orphan! Aqd what can 
ills mother and his grandfather provide?’ And we refused 
him.” 

“And there remained no woman without a suckling except 
J. When we gathered to leave, I said to my husband, ‘By 
God, I hate to go home amongst my friends without a 
suckling. 1 really think that I should take that orphan. 
And as soon as I took him to ray bosom, there came milk 
from my breasts. He drank till he was satisfied, and his 
foster-brother also. And they both slept... My husband 
went to our she-camel and lo! She had milk. . . Then I 
went and mounted my she-ass, carrying Mohammed with 
me. And it went at such a pace that none of the other 
donkeys could overtake it, until my friends called to me 
‘confound thee! Wait for us. Is that she-ass the one thou 
hadst as we came?’ ‘Aye, by God the very same!’ So they 
said : ‘By God, it has surely become a proud beast’.” 

The birth and childhood of Mohammed are embellished 
like those of Moses and Jesus with many legends. As it does 
not in the least matter whether or not they are literally true, it 
seems superfluous to dissect them in a spirit of pseudo scienti¬ 
fic scepticism. 

So Mohammed came to the desert in the highland region 
near Taif to the tribe of Sa’d, where he was breast fed for two 
years, according to the practice of the Bedouins. Yellow sand, 
sterile steppes, the arid domain of the poorest of the tribes, small 
black tents, camel’s milk, and a vision of eternity which began 
at the flaps of the tents, these were the first things to present 
themselves to Mohammed's eyes. 

The life of a poor tribe was rude, brutal and filled with 
danger, and the children, too were confronted with these 
dangers. But Mohammed did not belong to the Sa’d, for he 
was a noble Quraish. His first impressions were of the desert, 
the infinite with all its dangers, and the consciousness that he 
had mighty protection far away in the city of the Ka’ba. For 
the Sa’d, too, he was a chosen one, a bright intelligent boy, a 
person who, thanks to his birth, belonged to the queen of cities 
and to the powerful tribe of Quraish. At fairs and public 
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gatherings his intelligence and good looks attracted unusual 
interest among Arabian seers. Jewish rabbis and Christian 
monks. 

When he was two years old, Halima took him to his mother 
and begged that she might be permitted to keep the ward for 
another two years, for, the child had brought them luck. So 
insistent was Halima that Amina agreed to her request. So 
Mohammed grew with Halima's family for about four years, 
playing with his foster-brother and tending the sheep with him. 
Even at this early age the boy was more thoughtful and serious 
than other boys of his age. He loved Halima and her children 
and helped them in their daily chores. 

Halima was concerned because she attributed all the bles¬ 
sings that the child had brought to her family to some super¬ 
natural force. Amina, said, not without reason, “There is 
something extraordinary about my little boy.”' For the next 
two years Mohammed lived with Amina, It was a happy child¬ 
hood. When he was six years old, his mother and her maid 
Barakah'^ took him on a journey to Medina. As they were 
returning home, Amina, w'ho was then less than 25 years old, 
died and was buried at a place called Abwa. 

After the sudden death of his mother. Mohammed was left 
mi.serable, poor and abandoned. There was no one in the desert 
who cared for him. Finally, the old maid brought him to his 
grandfather, Abd-al-Muttalib who took the little grandson in 
his care and loved him tenderly. Often, the old man spent the 
evenings in the square of the Ka’ba where the principal men of 
Quraish gathered in groups. A cloth was spread for him and 
his grown-up sons. Abd-al-Muttalib allowed his little grandson 
to sit close to him and gently caressed his shoulder. 

Two years later Abd-al-Muttalib died at the age of 82. 
Eight years old, Mohammed followed the bier of the grand¬ 
father with a heavy heart and tearful eyes. Abd-al-Muttalib, 
before his death, had ordered his son, Abu Talib, who was to 
be the head of the clan of Hashim, to take charge of the 
child. 

Abu Talib was not well off and had many children but he 
gladly took his nephew into his house and brought him up 
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devotedly. He was, however, forced to send hir» to work for 
some rich Meccans. Like other boys of his age, Mohammed 
tended the sheep and goats of Mecca upon the neighbouring 
hills and in the valleys. He also helped in running a shop in 
Mecca.” He had to work hard to keep up the dignity of a 
generation of Banu Hashim, who were still proud and influen¬ 
tial though their overland caravan trade was suffering from 
competition with the sea routes. 

Abu Talib travelled a great deal with his caravans to Syria 
and Yemen, leaving Mohammed behind in Mecca. Once when 
Abu Talib was on the point of mounting his camel, Moham¬ 
med, aged about twelve, cried, “O my uncle, take me with you, 
for, there is no one in Mecca who will look after me.” Abu 
Talib was moved and granted his request. He was taken along 
as a cameleer into the desert of Syria.’ Abu Talib never regret¬ 
ted his decision because the young nephew proved so helpful. 
Abu Talib was struck by his intelligence and his calm, confi¬ 
dent and balanced manner of conducting himself both in his 
affairs and his dealings with others. They travelled northwards 
into the comparatively civilized country of Christian monks, 
soldiers and well-developed towns. They followed the thousand- 
year-old road, past the palm-groves, and the burnt stones of 
Gahenna, the Hijr valley scattered with villages and the rich 
Oasis of Wadi’al-Qora. From time to time the caravan stopped 
at a monasteries built of dried bricks, and accepted the hospi¬ 
tality of the monks. At night a suitable spot was chosen for the 
caravan to encamp. Mohammed loved to listen to the conversa¬ 
tions of the older men, to the adventures of travellers, to the 
marvellous stories and legends of olden times, some of which 
were connected with the places they had passed. 

After passing the Dead Sea they arrived at Bosra, the 
principal market of trade between the Greeks and the Arabs. It 
was when camping at Bosra, that Mohammed is said to have 
met the learned monk Bahira. Muslim tradition tells us that the 
ascetic had a presentiment that the young Mohammed was the 
great prophet whose coming had been foretold in his books. 
Ibn Hisham describes the meeting : “When Bahira saw 
Mohammed, he watched him keenly and observed the features 
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of his body so as to discover in him the signs (of prophethood) 
which he already knew (from the Holy scriptures). Then, when 
the party had finished eating and broke up, Bahira went up 
to him and said, *Young man, 1 adjure you by al-Lat and al- 
Ozza to answer my question.’ Mohammed replied, ‘Do not ask 
me anything about these idols for, by God, I have never hated 
anything more.* So Bahira said, ‘Then, in God’s name, answer 
what I ask you.’—Mohammed’s replies to the cross-examina¬ 
tion confirmed what was in Bahira’s book and mind.” 

Then Bahira said to Abu Talib, “Return to your own 
country with your nephew, and take care of him against the 
Jews; for, by God, if they see him and knew what I know 
about him, they will desire evil; for a great future awaits 
him.”» 

Abu Talib, on the completion of his business in Syria, 
returned home with all haste. But in subsequent years he often 
took the boy on his travels, from which Mohammed learnt 
much about human nature and worldly affairs. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen Mohammed was with his 
uncle in the sacrilegious wars of El-Fijar between the Quraish 
and Bani Hawazin; sacrilegious because they started in a month 
when by sacred tradition, war, plunder and murder were for¬ 
bidden. Although this war was ostensibly the result of an 
unprovoked attack on a Meccan caravan, it was really an 
attempt to gain control over an important trade route. This 
war and the subsequent battle of Dhu Qar appear to have been 
provoked by Iranian caravan coming from al-Hirah to the 
Yemen carrying incense and other local products. Mohammed, 
like the other boys, did not actually fight, but this is cited as 
his first essay in arms though he did little else than picking up 
the arrows for his uncles in the heat of battle. However, he 
grew up in a world in which finance and fighting between the 
two great empires of Byzantine and Iran were inseparably 
linked. 

It w'as about this time that the confederacy of Hilaf al- 
Fudal was formed or revived. It had originated in an attempt to 
help a Yemeni to recover a debt from al-Asab, the Wali of 
Banu Shams. The aim of this association was to protect the 
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weak, the indigent and the destitute against injustice and mal¬ 
practices of the rich. Mohammed was present at its revival and 
later played an important role in its activities.® 

The life of a shepherd in Arabia is by no means one of 
peaceful and pastoral contemplation. His flocks may have to be 
taken long distances daily for grazing and water; there is danger 
from thieves, wolves, snakes, sandstorms; long-legged, active 
sheep and goats must be rounded up on steep, rocky hillsides, 
the shepherd tearing after them over the boulders and between 
the thorn-bushes. But the loneliness and the vast, empty ex¬ 
panse of the desert has always been conducive to reflection on 
the Unseen : most great prophets came from, or at times resort¬ 
ed to, the desert. So it would not be surprising if, even as a 
very young man he reflected on the spiritual aspects of human 
life which afterwards engrossed his thoughts, and began to 
doubt the credibility of the crude beliefs among which he had 
passed his childhood. 

One day, when Mohammed was twenty-five years old, Abu 
Talib called him and said, “I am, as you know, a poor man 
and truly the times are hard for me. Now there is a caravan of 
your own tribe about to start for Syria, and Khadijah, daughter 
of Khuwaylid, is in need of the services of a man of our tribe 
to take charge of it. (I am sure) if you offer yourself for this 
enterprise, she will accept your services.” 

Mohommed who was anxious to help his uncle replied, 
“Be it as you say.” Abu Talib went to Khadijah and asked if 
she would entrust the enterprise to his nephew. 

Mohammed’s good character was already well known in 
Mecca and he was commonly known by the name of al-Amin, 
the trustworthy. In the merchant city of Mecca, reliability was 
considered the greatest virtue. Whoever possessed it did not 
have to go hungry. Mohammed had shown himself to be not 
merely reliable, but an astute businessman. Khadijah who 
had heard of his dependability and prudence, said, “I would 
give him twice as much as 1 would give to other men of the 
tribe.”*® 

Mohammed accepted the offer. The cj^ravan took the 
familiar route to Syria, protected by the prestige of his tribe 
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and his city. 

The long marches at the slow pace of a walking camel, the 
night sky alit with stars which seem nowhere so bright as over 
the desert—it is the classic scene for serene meditation and 
tranquil contemplation. What desert-dweller can fail to have 
faith in God when his life may depend on finding a single small 
water-hole in a thousand miles of desolation? Surely there 
must be a harmonious, unchanging purpose directing the course 
of the stars? One day those stars would be called as witnesses : 

By the star, when it settch...^^ 

By the heaven and that which appeareth by night:^- 

But what shall cause thee to understand that which appar¬ 
ently by night is? 

It is the star of piercing brightness... 

By the heaven adorned with signs... 

Like Jesus, Mohammed found truth in empty wilderness, 
the eternity of sand, the infinity of the heavens and the invisible 
powers which reign over them. He saw that the sectarians 
everywhere praised the truth of their faith and condemned the 
heresy of others. Monophysites, Copts, Christians, Nestorians, 
Jews of all kinds, fought with one another. Everywhere he was 
surrounded by fanatic preachers. Mohammed had found that 
the old religion and old gods that reigned in Mecca were life¬ 
less. All that passed for religion was advertisement, supersti¬ 
tion, meaningless ceremony, outmoded rites and other bar¬ 
barous ritual. All that the Meccans cared for was to preserve 
and multiply their wealth for which they contrived to keep 
gods and goddesses in good humour. In Syria, Palestine, Egypt 
and most of the neighbouring countries the Christians were in 
bitter strife; nor could the Jews and the sectarians bring peace 
of mind to the Arabs. It was at the end of the sixth century 
A D., that there appeared a body of serious-minded men called 
the Hanif who became aware of a vacuum in their lives and 
sought true religion, something to satisfy their deepest inherent 
needs. These Hanif, the seekers of truth, wandered through the 
desert, read divine scriptures, saw much that was wrong but 
they failed to react. No one knew the way to divinity, for the 
monotheism of Abraham lay dead, buried in thousand-year 
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legends. The passionate faith of the Hanif was turned towards 
the old, great god, Allah... but theMwellers of the deserts often 
looked upon them as insane. 

Mohammed who was himself one of the ffanif saw and 
experienced all this during his extensive journeys. He knew 
that the gods of the Ka’ba were creatures of men and were 
worshipped only for worldly gains, almost as tourist attractions. 
His eyes took it all in : desert, infinity and men who fought 
about the truth. But he was still young and heavily burdened 
by his responsibilities. Unerringly he led his caravans, sold his 
goods, argued with crafty dealers, bought wisely and so 
increased beyond expectation the profits of his employer. 
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K HADUAH of the tribe of 
Quraish had been twice mar¬ 
ried. Her last husband, a wealtliy merchant, had recently died, 
and the extensive concerns of the house were in need of a super¬ 
vising custodian, A nephew of Khadijah, named Khuzima, had 
become acquainted with Mohammed in the course of a com¬ 
mercial expedition and had noticed the ability and integrity he 
had shown. Khadijah herself had been receiving favourable 
reports of Mohammed and so pleased was she with the results 
of his stewardship and so impressed by his personality and 
engaging manners that he became the most trusted man in her 
employ. He now directed her caravans with tact and confidence 
throughout the entire peninsula. In everyday life, Mohammed 
was both able and experienced. Day after day, he dealt with 
the merchants and increased his gains. For nearly three years 
he travelled with the camels of Khadijah, and there were few 
managers who combined honesty with success in a like manner. 
More and more satisfied with her handsome employee’s laud¬ 
able character, Khadijah wished to marry him. She breached 
her plans to her maid-servant, Maisara^, who agreed to sound 
Mohammed. 
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Maisara is credited with saying : “Khadijaif sent me to 
Mohammed to find out his feelings after he came back from 
Syria with his caravan.’' I said to him: “Mohammed, is there any 
reason why you should not get married?” He told me, “I possess 
nothing to marry on.” I answered him : “And suppose there 
was someone who had enough for two. And supppose you 
were summoned to beauty, wealth and to a position of honour 
and ease, would you not accept?” “Who is it?” “Khadijah.’' 

Mohammed was startled. “Let that be my care”, said the 
maid-servant. 

The marriage was arranged, Abu Talib paid the dowry of 
20 camels, and soon celebrated it. 

Historians knew little about Khadijah’s past. She was an 
energetic and resolute woman. She had one son from the first 
husband and one daughter by the other and both were called 
“Hind”. She was rich but no longer young. She traded through 
agents, lived a retired and virtuous life and collected wealth. 
Historians estimate her age at the time of the third marriage 
variously from 28 to 40 but as she bore Mohammed one son 
(who died young) and four daughters it is unlikely that she was 
as old as 40.^ 

While one cannot expect a woman merchant of the sixth 
century Mecca to have been unmindful of the material factors, 
there is much to suggest that Khadijah also realised something 
of Mohammed’s spiritual capacities and was attracted by 
these. 

Among their slaves was Zaid bin Haritha of Banu Kalb. 
When his father and uncle came to Mecca to purchase his 
freedom, “If he wants to go, he shall go without ransom”, said 
Mohammed, “but if he wishes to stay with me as son and 
friend he can gladly do so.” Zaid chose to stay, so Mohammed 
took him to the Ka’ba and, in the presence of Zaid's father 
and uncle, announced that not only was he a free man but that 
henceforth he would be treated like a son. 

The marriage with Khadijah, despite some disparity in age 
and affluence, proved a very happy one. Mohammed was a 
loving and affectionate husband, showing tender regard and 
consideration for Khadijah; she, on her part, was a very 
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devoted wife and a constant source of comfort and support 
to him throughout their lives. 

Mohammed, continued his career as a merchant. He was 
seen sometimes in the fair of Hubashah (Yemen), and at least 
once in the country of the “Abd-al-Qais”...He had a Mcccan 
partner named Sa’b who reported : “We relayed each other; if 
Mohammed had the caravan, he did not enter his house on 
return to Mecca without clearing accounts.”''* 

Mohammed was also busy in helping the destitute and the 
needy. He was doing then what we now call social service. 
Throughout the city one spoke of the well-groomed appear¬ 
ance, the pleasant manner, the righteousness of Mohammed. 
His was the straight path and none could find the slightest fault 
with him. He was looked upon as reliable and just. If a dis¬ 
pute arose among the merchants, if anyone felt himself injured 
or abused, Mohammed was called for arbitration. Gravely and 
objectively he judged the case and gave his decision. An inci¬ 
dent that took place at this time is illustrative of his sagacity. 

When Mohammed was thirty-five, there was a flood in 
Mecca which caused the masonary of the Ka’ba to crumble, 
and it became necessary to demolish the whole structure and 
rebuild it. The Quraish hesitated to demolish the old temple, 
for fear of committing a sacrilege. At last an elderly man 
summoned courage to tear down the first stone and after that 
the work could proceed. Mohammed went, with other members 
of the Quraish, into the mountains to look for suitable stones 
and carried them back on his shoulders. Four groups of workers 
were formed each to build one wall. This, however, gave rise 
to considerable argument as each group claimed the privilege 
of replacing the Hajr-ul-Aswad, the sacred black stone, at the 
eastern corner of the new sanctuary, where Abraham was first 
said to have put it. In no time, sides were taken and oaths of 
allegiance were sworn, pledging loyality unto death to one 
group or another. The Banu ‘Abdeddar and the Banu ‘Adi 
formed an alliance by uttering dreadful oaths and plunging 
their hands in a vessel of blood. Luckily, the oldest among the 
Chiefs, Abu Umayyah bin Mughraib, made a prosposal which 
was accepted by all: He said, ‘‘Let him who enters the haram 
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first tomorrow decide the dispute.” 

The first to arrive was Mohammed. 

“It is the Al-Amin”, they cried. “It is Mohammed, son of 
Abd Allah, the Hashimite.” 

Mohammed’s decision was quick; calm and self-possessed, 
he spread his mantle on the ground and placed the stone in its 
centre. He then asked the representatives of each different 
branch of the Quraish—Zam’a, Abu Hoddaifa, Qais bin‘Adi 
and ‘Qtaba—each to hold one corner of the mantle and together 
to lift the stone to its proper lieight. Then he himself took the 
sacred stone and placed it in position. 7’his arbitration pleased 
everyone and a dangerous situation was averted. 

Peaceful, unobstrusive and tranquil was his life; simple, 
honest were his deeds. He was a man like all the others. Moliam 
med never failed to stress this throughout the rest of his life. 
Even at this time he preferred to wander alone through the 
fields around Mecca, lost in thought and in meditation. 

The years that followed his marriage were for Mohammed 
years of preparation for the work that lay ahead. Although at 
home he helped with the household chores, he was all the time 
engaged in ameliorating the distress of the poor and the sick. 
He had great compassion for the down-trodden, the persecuted, 
the unhappy, for those who on account of age, infirmity or 
adversity needed help. He was so sensitive to human suffering 
that he came to share it. He was the apostle of the portionless 
out to help the deprived He was gentle, patient, respectful 
towards his elders, affectionate to his companions. One could 
depend on his sense of justice Even before his decision about 
placing the black stone into the wall of the Ka'ba, and later, 
Mohammed was called upon to settle disputes among the 
merchants. If any one felt wronged or abused he approached 
Mohammed for redress What was the secret of Mohammed’s 
popularity and ascendency, even in his youth? One of his 
worst detractors* in recent times replies : “Doubtless of a 
handsome presence, by persuasiveness, courtesy, tact, and 
magnetic influence.” 

Several contemporaries have described Mohammed’s phy¬ 
sique, appearance and character. He was a fine figure of a 
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man, lean and strong, a little above medium height, broad in 
the chest and shoulders, nariow in the waist. His hands and 
feet were particularly well shaped The face was long, with a 
high, intellectual forehead and masterful acquiline nose, arched 
eye-brows which nearly met. The large, expressive eyes were 
black with flocks of brown. The beard nas thick, and he had a 
narrow line of line hair down his, neck and chest As though 
life was too short for all that had to be done, he always walked 
at great speed, like one running downhill, and his companions 
had difficulty in keeping pace with him. He was scrupulous as 
to personal cleanliness and washed his own ch^thes. Generally 
he wore a qamis or Kisa (a large piece of unsewn cloth 
draped about his sliouldcrs). His garments were sometimes of 
wool, sometimes of the striped cotton of Yemen—often patch¬ 
ed—a turban, and plain leather sandals. At no time did he 
indulge in pomp of apparel. 

He repeatedly declared, “I am but a man, like yourselves ” 
As husband and father, he was sympathetic to human emo¬ 
tions, joys and sorrows of other men He n as no stranger to 
hardship and peril He disdained gambling, drinking, intrigue, 
chicanery and sexual promiscuity for w hich Mecca vs as noto¬ 
rious. His way of life was temperate among people who prided 
themselves on their luxury; his demeanour was quiet and 
modest among the arrogant, headstrong, marauding Bedouin. 
He possessed a captivating smile. He had a great deal of 
humour but was grave and dignified. In enthusiastic moments 
there was a glow and radiance on his countenance. His intel¬ 
lectual qualities were undoubtedly of an extraordinary kind. 

“There was something striking and sublime in the luminous 
path his enthusiastic spirit struck out for itself through the 
bewildering maze of adverse faiths and wild traditions... 
undoubtedly a man of great genius and suggestive imagina¬ 
tion.”’ Above all, he was a man on whom one could rely, a 
man of his word—“A1 Amin”. 

If this were all, Mohammed would have been a bore, a 
“do-gooder” of a tiresome priggish kind. He was nothing of the 
sort. His early upbringing had made him physically sturdy and 
self-reliant, quick in action, bold in emergency. He was a 
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horseman, a rider of racing camels. Khadijah would'never have 
employed him as her business manager and caravan-master if 
he was a man who could not cope with the sudden, terrifying 
crises of desert travel—the onset of robbers, the dried-up well, 
sickness among the camels, bare earth and stones where there 
should be pasture. He was competent at practical things; he 
was a hard bargainer, a man who could make an intelligent, 
objective estimate of the market, and then boldly back his 
opinion. None of this is stated by those who wish only to 
depict how ‘good’ he was, but is implied from the circumstances 
of his career. Above all, he was to prove himself a leader of 
men; and as a leader he had—with all his honesty, charity 
and benevolence—a core of steel. 

Owing but little to any formal education,** he had quickened 
and informed his mind by close observation and stored it with 
a great variety of knowledge. 

He had served a strange and amazing apperenticeship for 
a Prophet. To some there might be an incongruity, indeed an 
antipathy, between spiritual intuition and commercial acumen. 
Yet what better training could there be in understanding one’s 
fellow men than the life of a merchant and caravan-master? It 
is only in trade he could see the true nature of men. If he 
missed the benefits of literacy, he gained the experience of men 
and matters—a treasure he drew upon in difficult movements of 
anxiety and peril. Mohammed learned to lead men under 
physical stress and danger in the desert-journeys, and under 
totally different pressures in the great markets of Syria and 
Yemen. As part of his apprenticeship, it was complementary 
to his early, lonely life as a shepherd in the rocky hills around 
Mecca. He had the experience of both the bliss of solitude and 
the bustle of life. 
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M ohammed, approaching 

the mature age of forty, had 
become one of the notables of Mecca, a prosperous merchant, 
a respected counsellor, an Establishment figure; but, for him it 
was not enough to promote justice and order, and to help those 
in distress. He was tormented by the moral and spiritual degra¬ 
dation of his people. The life lived by the Quraish was not 
true. The usurers directing their caravans, the thieving anar¬ 
chical Bedouin, the unscrupulous adventurers, the untrustworthy 
traders in Mecca, had not the true vision of life. The idols 
mounting guard in and around the Ka’ba were not true. The 
corruption, the injustices, the distress amongst his people ail 
troubled him. He could not reconcile himself to the plight of 
his people. Ignorance, superstition, blind faith in traditional 
beliefs, above all the misery all around him was too much of 
a burden for a man who stood up for revolutionary changes. 
The Qur’an speaks of the burden which had weighed him down^ 
and the mental distress he was experiencing^ and the conse¬ 
quent suffering of “wrong living” of the people pressed heavily 
upon him.* 

Gradually, almost unnoticeably, Mohammed’s mode of life 
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began to change. His usual high spirits left him. His appear¬ 
ances in the great courtyard of Ka’ba became fewer and fewer. 
But, this did not attract attention. To the eyes of the stranger, 
Abdul Qasim, Mohammed, Al-Amin, was still a happy citizen. 
His own son had died in infancy and he had “adopted”, Ali, 
the son of his uncle. His daughters were happily engaged to be 
married. There was, therefore, no cause for dependency. And 
yet there was a visible change. The conscientious and able 
merchant suddenly began to lose interest in his business, not 
attending to his caravans and trade as carefully as before. 
Instead, he wandered about in the vicinity of Mecca, neglected 
his friends, was absorbed in introspection, he appeared restless. 
Something was happening within him, which he could discuss 
with no one. Perhaps he himself did not know what it was. 
But one thing he did know; the pursuit of proiit, the municipal 
affairs of Mecca, the respect of his fellow men no longer satis¬ 
fied him. He seemed to be seeking spiritual peace. 

Mohammed's life was undergoing a crisis. For days be did 
not speak or see people. He saw nothing but stones, rocks, 
sand; and through the dry desert air, the eternal stars which 
seemed quite close. For the purposes of communing with him¬ 
self and imploring guidance of God on the problems that 
troubled him, he used to retire for several days at a time to a 
cave in Mount Hira, a few miles out of Mecca. Taking with 
him only dates and water, he would spend his days and nights 
in self-examination, in reflecting on questions that vexed his 
soul, and in prayer and supplication to God. His spirit gloried 
in fasting, in vigils, and in search of a defined idea. He hardly 
knew whether it was day or night, whether he dreamed or 
watched. Hours at a time he remained kneeling in the darkness or 
watching the unending desert and the mountains or striding with 
long steps on the stony tracks. “Those mountains, that azure 
sky, that limitless desert were for him, as also to Jesus, not the 
melancholy vision of a soul which interrogates Nature upon her 
fate, but the certain symbol, the transparent shadow, of an invisi¬ 
ble world, and of a new heaven.”* Like all intensely strong-mind¬ 
ed and serious persons he found solitude essential, as did Jesus, 
for it renewed his strength, balance and wisdom. His mind was 
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at work in serenity, detached from worldly surroundings, with¬ 
drawn into the innermost recesses of the self, contemplation on 
the goal of human existence, struggling to give a meaning to 
death and a purpose to life, to hold man responsible for his acts 
to some Sovereign Authority. It was the quest for the unseen 
Authority as Lord of all domains of existence, the Master of 
the Day of Judgment. 

So did Mohammed seek the answer to his tormenting unrest 
in the solitude of the mountains. Did he hear in the great 
voice of the desert, the Eternal, springing from the soul of 
things, as he contemplated on the starry sky overhead and 
listened most profoundly to the whispers of his own soul 
so wonderfully immi, natural, truthful and free? “In the utter 
silence of the mind and the will it was an emptying of the ego 
that was producing illumination and wisdom, the light by which 
men grow in their true beings.” 

Next, the inner crisis that had taken possession of Moham¬ 
med was at its height. The idea that something was lacking in 
himself and his people was intolerable to him. Knowing that 
there was but one revealed religion and that the few who had 
received divine orders were the possessors of the truth, he freed 
himself from all collateral ideas, detached himself from all 
forces depending on other powers, from all beings who were 
only a reflection of the One Being, 

A constant agonising struggle thus continued in the depth 
of his mind. Whenever he returned home after his vigils, 
Khadijah was worried to see him silent, lost to himself. Some¬ 
times he appeared to lose all consciousness of what was going 
on around him and lay inert on the ground, his breathing 
hardly perceptible. Then he would sink into a slumber, his 
breast rising and falling in a peaceful rythm. But his respira¬ 
tion would grow more rapid... he would wake up with a jerk, 
his body covered with sweat. Khadijah would gently wipe his 
forehead and question him anxiously in a calm and subdued 
tone. He would remain silent, or evade her questions, or he 
would answer in words she could not understand. 

Having always hated magicians, soothsayers and those who 
were possessed, he was afraid that he himselfiiad fallen under 
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a spell. In such moments of grave doubts, his wife would come 
out with soothing words to quell his inward anguish. 

The Arabian month of Ramadan came, and Mohammed 
kept his solitary vigil in the caveof Hira. One night in moments 
of deep meditation or in a trance he beheld a gracious Presence 
at the “farthest end” or “on the horizon.” He heard a voice 
say : “Iqra”, i.e., “Read”, “I cannot read”, he again replied. 
A third time the voice commanded. 

“Announce : In the name of thy Lord who createth 
“Createth man from “Alaq” 

“Announce : And it is thy Lord is most generous, 

“Who hath afforded knowledge through the pen, 

“Afforded knowledge of what he knew not.”* 

Mohammed repeated the words as commanded. The mysterious 
Presence had vanished. “I awoke and it was as if the scripture 
were written on my heart.” 

Khadijah was troubled at the absence of her husband for he 
had been away a long time. At day break she sent one of her 
servants who could not find him in the cave or nearby. 
Khadijah’s anxiety increased. At last, when the day was 
already advanced, she saw her husband enter quite exhausted 
with a haggard look and disordered clothes. Mohammed clung 
to Khadijah and told her what had happened 

Mohammed was seized with terror again and began to 
shiver. “Cover me”, he cried, “Cover me. Wrap me. Hide 
me.” Khadijah took her cloak and threw it over her husband, 
covering him completely, hiding his head and his eyes. She 
laid him gently on the bed, and he slept. 

What Khadijah said to her husband is recorded as follows : 
“By Him in whose hands is the soul of Khadijah, I will 
henceforth regard thee as the Prophet.. Allah will not suffer 
thee to fall to shame. Hast thou not been loving to thy kins¬ 
folk, kind to the neighbours, charitable to the poor, hospitable 
to strangers, faithful to thy word and ever a defender of truth? 
So God will not decehe thee.” 

Then Khadijah took him to her cousin, Waraqah Ibn 
Naufal, a Christian. When the learned old Waraqah had heard 
all, he lifted his hand to heaven and cried out, “Verily, you are 
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a prophet of the people. The great Namus,® who came to 
Moses with the laws, had appeared to you ... men will not beli¬ 
eve you. They will call you a liar, an imposter, will maltreat 
you, condemn you and oppose you. Had 1 been younger, 1 would 
help and support you through the midst of afflictions that you 
will have to undergo. I would defend you against your own 
people, I would share your sorrows...” And, taking Moham¬ 
med’s head bctween'his trembling hands, Waraqah kissed his 
forehead, bowed and blessed him. 

But after the first revelation, there was a gap, the fatrah,’’ 
the Presence had not appeared again and Mohammed did not 
know what to think. He waited; day after day for months he 
roamed through the bare fields repeating the unforgettable 
verse which had been revealed. 

One day he suddenly heard a voice, low but audible : 

O Thou, Enwrapped! 

Arise and warn! 

And thy Lord, extol! 

And thy garments keep clean. 

And shun all uncleanliness, 

And do not favour (any one) with a view to securing a 
higher return. 

And for the sake of thy Lord, bear with patience.® 
According to some scholars the following was the second 
revelation : 

“By the brightness of the day. 

And the night when it spreads (its darkness), 

Thy Lord, hath not forsaken thee, nor is he displeased (with 
thee). 

And what is to follow shall surely be better for thee than 
what is past. 

And soon will thy Lord grant thee that with which thou 
will be well-pleased. 

Did He not find thee an orphan, and give (thee) shelter? 

And when He found thee struggling in mind (to find the 
right way), did He not show thee the way? 

And when He found thee in want, did He not free thee 
from it? ^ 
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So, (announce to those around thee) not to be harsh to the 
orphans, oppress not the orphan; 

And not to chide away him who asks (for help); 

And speak freely of the bounties of thy Lord.® 

Mohammed’s soul heard the message which came to him 
through a great deal of suffering. It was a moment of illumi¬ 
nation when all had become miraculously clear. He had found 
everlasting peace, an unshakable faith. He knew he was chosen 
as a Messenger and had a message to deliver to mankind. 

He was now to fight three hundred and sixty gods, the 
might and power of his opponents, the ridicule and derision 
which was to come down upon him. But he believed in his 
mission implicitly and absolutely. That he acted and believed in 
good faith cannot be doubted by anyone who knows the psy¬ 
chology of inspiration. That the messages which he proclaimed 
did not come from himself, from his own ideas and opinions, 
is not only a tenet of his faith, but also an experierifce which 
contained an important element of the expansion of the self. 
Its reality he never doubted.^” The revelations which he recei¬ 
ved were clear and words he had heard were indelibly impres¬ 
sed upon his memory. 

With the revelations of the Qur’an enlightenment began, and 
endured for the remaining twenty-three years of his life. Sure 
of his mission, Mohammed soon took up his former mode of 
life and to the Meccans his “sickness” and months of penitence 
were over. 

Mohammed at this stage did not disclose to fellow citizens 
his revealed mission, his faith or anything concerning his inner 
life; he had no immediate intention of entering the Ka’ba to 
proclaim publicly the new faith. Instead, he began to seek out 
his future companions first among the intimate circle of his 
own family. Khadijah, his wife, was the first believer and had 
adopted the creed of her husband without question or 
hesitation. 

One day when Mohammed was praying in his room with 
Khadijah, Ali, the twelve year-old son of his uncle Abu 
Talib, came in unexpectedly and found them reciting unknown 
and harmonious words. 
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0 

“What are you doing?” asked the astonished child, “and 
before whom are you bowing?” 

“Before God”, replied Mohammed, “before God whose 
Prophet I am and who commands me to call unto Him. O, 
son of my uncle, you also come unto one God. I desire you to 
worship the one God without a peer, and adopt the true reli¬ 
gion chosen by Him. I beg you to deny idols like El Lat and 
El ‘Ozza who can neither harm nor help their worshippers.” 
Say with me : 

God is one... 

And there is none like unto Him, 

Neither slumber nor sleep seizeth Him; 

To him belongeth whatever is in heaven, and on earth ” 

The child knelt down on the rug, repeated the verses of the 
Qur'an and thus became the second adherent. A third member 
of the family was soon added. It was Zaid bin Haritha, the 
former slave and, like Ali, “adopted” by Mohammed, 

The most effective and valuable acquisition for the faith, 
however, was Abu Bakr, the possessor of considerable fortune, 
an Establishment man, well versed in the complicated politics 
of Mecca. He enjoyed profound influence and respect. He was 
handsome, affable, influential, eloquent and sensitive, Hearing 
that Mohammed was denouncing the idols and was proclaim¬ 
ing God’s Unity, he reflected and decided, “That mouth utters 
no lies.” He wanted no explanation, because of his conviction 
that Mohammed was incapable of uttering any lie, let alone 
about one God. Abu Bakr was certainly not the man to devote 
himself to anything without forethought. His outward character 
was hard as granite, but internally he was beset with doubts 
and given to meditation and introspection. Abu Bakr had no 
need for more worldly goods and he went over to the new 
faith unhesitatingly. However, Abu Bakr did not succeed in 
converting the other members of his family; his father, his 
children (especially his eldest son), his brothers, his sisters 
remained pagan, for many years. 

From amongst the Quraish, Othman Ibn Affan, Abderah- 
man bin Awf, Talha bin Obeidallah, Sa’d^Abi Waqqas and 
Zubair bin Awwam joined the community. But for the next 
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three years, it remained only a small band of about sixty ad¬ 
herents. The sermons delivered by Mohammed they kept 
secret, lest they be persecuted. Their services were held in the 
celler of a private house where the Prophet or one of his dis¬ 
ciples would recite verses from the Qur’an and lead the prayers. 
From the very start, there was, as the Prophet said, “no 
priesthood in the faith he was preaching." 

Meanwhile, Mohammed led the life of a zealous devotee of 
God. He passed the greater part of the night in prayer, recit¬ 
ing the revealed verses which came to him like the breaking of 
dawn. For Mohammed, an inner life existed. For him hidden 
things had more meaning than apparent ones, the invisible sur¬ 
passed the visible, the spiritual aspect was the more important, 
and in one sense, the only actual existent aspect. It was 
this reality which he grasped and revealed to his followers. 
Freed from shame, falsehood and vanity, he took his stand once 
and for all on the ground of reality. An obsolute realist, he had 
succeeded in practical life when he had to take his place in the 
everyday world. It was an inextricable part of life, and yet he 
soared immeasurably above it, and beyond it. Great men have 
always lived within themselves and yet lived in the world to rise 
above the world and raised others along with themselves. Sir 
Nizamat Jung of Hyderabad (India) has aptly observed, “What 
have the great men of the past done? Have they been content 
merely to live in the man-made world around them like com¬ 
mon beings or have they in their lives broken down all the 
barriers, set up by folly or by chance, by superstition or by 
prejudice and constantly widening the bounds of their own 
world, lived above the level of common humanity? The intern¬ 
al forces can overcome the external." For, the visible is the 
“dial-plate"'- of the invisible, the "roots" of the true plant; 
“what is below is like what is on high";*'* “look first for the 
kingdom of God and his justice and all the rest will be given 
you also " 
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EARLY REACTIONS TO 

ISLAM 



T he faith and the way of life 
which Mohammed preached 
is known as Islam, and its followers are called Muslims. The 
word Islam is derived from the Arabic Aslama^ which has three 
meanings—Peace, Commitment and Surrender; Islam also means 
refuge, salvation, striving towards perfection and piety. 
Muslim is one who surrenders himself to God’s will; he has 
found peace by his voluntary and deliberate choice to conform 
his will to that of the Almighty. 

Fuller details of Mohammed’s message are given in later 
chapters. Here it is necessary to give only a brief summary of 
the revolutionary call and its implications from which one can 
see how abhorrent it was to the Meccan Establishment, since it 
aimed at exterminating the roots of vested interests. 

The prosperity of Mecca depended largely on thousands of 
pilgrims coming to worship dozens of gods; Mecca had become 
almost a department store of man-made deities. Mohammed 
repeated and emphasized again and again, as the very core of 
his message, the faith of Abraham, Moses, Jesus and all the 
Prophets in one God, who could not and must not be represent¬ 
ed in wood, stone, painting or any graven image. Mohammed 
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was laying the greatest stress upon the oneness of God and the 
oneness of life. This belief, Mohammed said, makes man recep¬ 
tive to an understanding of the Universe, enabling him to feel 
one with it and to adjust his life accordingly. The oneness of 
God, the Creator of all things, implied a coherent, planned 
universe with which the Muslims and all mankind must be 
properly integrated : such integration could be achieved only by 
complete surrender to His will as expounded and explained by 
His Prophets of whom the last was Mohammed who was 
merely placing a unique unction on the eternal truths. His 
message was “There is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is 
His messenger”. The profession that Mohammed was only a 
mjw/(one sent on a mission)...has served once for all time 
to fix the place of Mohammed in Islam, thus shutting out 
effectively all possibilities of his followers investing him with 
attributes of God—Mohammed is only His servant and His 
apostle.^ This freed the mind of man from bondage and swept 
away all distinctions of colour and race, ft made righteous 
living, the sole test or criterion of one over another. His task 
was to warn, to restore the monotheistic faith, in its pristine 
purity by cleansing it of corruptions and distortions—and his 
finger pointed at the nobles of the Quraish whose wealth was 
derived from such corruptions and distortions Priests and 
temples, he said, had no place in this religion and the priests 
and exploiters of the Ka’ba hated him for saying it 

So much for the Faith of Islam. But Islam was to be more 
than a faith; it was a “Deen”, a whole way of life; faith must 
be cherished, expressed, championed, exemplified by deeds, by 
the Amal-i-Salih, or righteous conduct which enables men to 
live together in peace and to take their proper place in God’s 
creation. “What is this straight path and the right way of 
living? It is freeing the slave or giving food on the day of need 
to the orphan who is a kinsman, or the indigent who is down 
in the dust.”^ So charity, the sharing of his wealth with the less 
fortunate, was the primal duty of a Muslim—an unwelcome 
message for the purse-proud citizens of Mecca who held fast to 
their wealth till death dragged them to t^ci^ graves. “The 
lure of wealth hath made you indifferent (to everything good). 
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This state of mind will continue till you come to the grave.”* 
Truth, respect for covenants, trustworthiness were enjoined on 
Muslims—qualities not very conspicious in the city which had 
grown wealthy by exploiting the ignorance of simple pilgrims. 
Every good act towards one’s fellow-men was, or should be, 
an act of worship : carelessness, parsimony, unkind and barren 
mockery, violent passion, loss of temper and arrogance were 
wrongs against man, and sins against God. Desiring God’s 
forgiveness, man should be quick to forgive other men. 

“Happy arc those who in their prayers are lowly. 

And who avoid vain talk. 

And who are zealous in the payment of the poor-dues. 

And who keep their passions under restraint.”* 

In reiterating the gospel of the one God, he condemned 
the immorality and callousness of the Meccans, the avarice of 
the bourgeoisie, their luxury, deceit and usury; demanded social 
equality and denounced the idols of the Ka’ba. There was 
nothing new in this gospel—but there was force and faith and 
genius in the men who preached it. And it undermined the 
whole prosperity of the Quraish and the Meccan way of life. 

This was a message of revolution—revolution against the 
Meccan Establishment; against the old gods, Hobal, Mannat, 
and the goddesses El-Lat and El-Ozza. He made a mockery of 
the lumps of carved wood and stone which could neither help 
nor harm mankind; he made a mockery of the men who waxed 
ftit on the pilgrims who came to Mecca to worship the idols. 

A nineteenth century scholar’ endeavoured to present the 
slrug^e between Ibe infant MnsWtn cotnnwinitv and tbe Meccan 
oligarchy as merely a class conflict in which Mohammed repre¬ 
sented the under-privileged and the disinherited and voiced 
their resentment against the ruling oligarchy. This may be laying 
undue emphasis on one aspect of the Prophet’s teaching; but it 
is clear that Mohammed’s cause was largely a movement of the 
masses against the long-established rulers of Mecca. The con¬ 
frontation between the revolutionary Prophet and the rich 
merchants was soon to become an open conflict. 

There was a general outcry. The entire social order was 
shaken. All the institutions and vital interests of the city were 
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menaced by this “innovator”. Mohammed was denounced by 
the Meccan aristocracy who, in the name of their gods, ranged 
the people against him; but he ignored all threats by reposing 
implicit trust in God. 

Persecution then started against Mohammed and against 
those who believed in his message. Muslims were not allowed 
to pray in the centre of the city and had to meet for that 
purpose on the neighbouring hills. Often their meetings were 
broken up by stone-throwers. His enemies tried to overthrow 
Mohammed by mockery, insults and injury. When he started 
to speak they drowned his voice with ribald songs or discordant 
cries. They sniggered when he passed by; children ran after the 
Prophet and threw stones at him. Abu Lahab and his wife, the 
shrewish Omm-i-Jamil, threw refuse in front of Mohammed’s 
door, which he was obliged to remove; she put nettles in the 
places where he used to pray. Once when Mohammed was 
prostrating in prayer, Abu Jahl threw the placeiits of a sheep, 
(sacrificed in the sanctuary of Ka’ba) at his neck. Mohammed 
endured this insult, went home and had his daughter wash him. 
When ‘Oqbah spat.in his face, the Prophet calmly wiped off 
the spittle. 

But the insults he had to bear were nothing compared to the 
persecution directed at his poor and unprotected disciples who 
fell victims to brutal persecution. They were dragged into 
houses and beaten ruthlessly. Those serving as slaves were 
tortured by their masters. Bilal, the negro, refused to reject 
Islam; his master pinned him naked on the ground in the scor¬ 
ching sun, with a huge stone on his breast and left him there 
almost dead: “La llaha Illallah”, Bilal repeated ceaselessly. The 
compassionate Abu Bakr, seeing him thus, was moved to pity 
and purchased his freedom. Abu Bakr spent his fortune in 
buying back and freeing ill-treated slaves. 

For years Mohammed and his disciples endured persecution 
and abuse. Muslim slaves particularly, freed or otherwise, were 
beaten and dragged through the streets with ropes round their 
ankles; some were subjected to tortures of the kind inflicted on 
Bilal. The first martyr of Islam was Summa;jfah, an old slave- 
woman. As she lay under the stone, side by side with her 
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husband and son, a Quraish aristocrat drove his lance into her 
chest. Blood flowed in the narrow streets of Mecca, and 
Mohammed’s heart was laden with grief Often he sat for 
hours on end on the flat roof of his house, looked sadly at the 
eternal blue heaven, and no relief came. 

One day, when Mohammed was at the Ka’ba, the onlookers 
mocked at him. He strode up to them and pointed to his breast 
and said : “Strike me, sacrifice me as a victim.” The people felt 
ashamed and said, “Go in peace, Abul Qasim. We know your 
merits.” 

His more relentless enemies blamed others for this weakness 
of heart, so the next day at the same place they fell upon him, 
crying, 

“Is it you who say that our fathers were in the wrong? 

Is it you who call our gods powerless?” 

“Yes, it is I who say that.” 

The insults turned to blows. 

Once when Mohammed was praying, Oqbah, son of Abu 
Mu’ayt, cast a rope round Mohammed’s neck to strangle him 
but Mohammed calmly continued with his prayer. Abu Bakr 
arrived in time to push back Oqbah and exclaimed : “Do you 
slay a person because he says : ‘My Lord is God’, when he has 
come to you with clear signs?”® 

On another occasion, when Mohammed was preaching, he 
was severely stoned and left bruised and bleeding.’ He found 
solace in the Word of God : “And for the sake of thy Lord, 
bear with patience (the hardships attending thy mission)®...So 
bear them up, then, (O Prophet) as did the apostles, men of 
high resolves and seek not to hasten on them their doom.”® 
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PERSECUTION AND THE 
STRUGGLE 



O NE diiy Mohammed went 
home without having met a 
single man, a single woman, a single child, who did not insult 
him on his way, treating him as insane, a liar. To him in des¬ 
pair came the comforting voice : 

“Say 1 seek refuge in the Lord of the Day Break 
From the evil which may proceed from anything which He 
hath created, 

And from the evil (that may lurk) in the overspreading 
darkness of the night. 

Say, I seek refuge in the Lord of mankind 
The Sovereign of mankind, 

The God of mankind, 

From the mischief of the sneaking whisperer. 

Who instils evil into the hearts of men . . 

The God of Islam is the God of all mankind^ and whatever 
the difficulties, whatever the hardships, Mohammed implicitly 
believed he would never be abandoned; but for many of the 
followers it was becoming difficult to hold out much longer. 

“If you can endure”, they said to Mohammed, “We can 
endure still more. But give us the right to defend ourselves.” 
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Tormented by their sufferings he counselled patience and 
steadfastness, and assured them that God would open a way 
for them. 

“At least allow us to leave Macca.” 

Mohammed then advised them to go to Abyssinia, a Christian 
country, ruled by an upright king, the Negus (the Najashi). He 
was the king who was descended from the wise Solomon and 
the beautiful queen of Sheba. He was expected to give them 
the peace and protection which was denied them at home. 
The Negus was learned, just and mighty. He was not afraid 
of the people of Mecca nor the Quraish. 

Othman and his wife, Roqaia, Mohammed's daughter, 
Zubair, Abu Bakr’s son-in-law, in all ten men and four women 
left for Abyssinia to escape persecution. They embarked at the 
close of the year 614, and when the monotheist fugitives came 
to the capital city, Aksoum, the Negus received them with 
friendship and promised them protection—not only to them 
but also to a certain number of other Muslims (about eighty) 
who joined the original party. The Negus did not like the tribes 
of the Quraish, for, they were rich, arrogant and pagan. He 
recalled the time, long ago, when Abraha, the Abyssinian Gov¬ 
ernor, had been denied victory at Mecca. He probably hoped 
to carry his Christian faith into Mecca 

Meanwhile, the Meccans decided to send two envoys, Amr 
bin al ‘As and Abdallah bin Abi Rabiah, to persuade the 
Negus, with presents, lies and trickery to send back the fugi¬ 
tives. Seeking out the bishops and other dignitaries of the 
Christian Church they decided to charge the followers of the 
Prophet with not holding Jesus in honour. At Aksoum, in the 
great hall, Amr the leading envoy of the Quraish, stepped forth 
and said, “O Ruler! you are sheltering within your walls people 
who ridicule your faith and ours. Deliver them unto us so that 
we may deal with them suitably.” But the Negus said : “I will 
not hand the strangers over to you until 1 am convinced of 
their heresy.” He called the representative of the faithful and 
commanded him to speak of his faith. 

At this, Jafar ibn Abi Talib stood up and said : 

“O King ! we were plunged into the depth of ignorance and 
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barbarity; we worshipped idols, we lived unchaste lives; we 
ate dead animals and we uttered abominations; we disregarded 
every feeling of humanity and the duties of hospitality and 
neighbourliness; we knew no law but that of the strong. God 
raised among us a man of whose birth, truthfulness, honesty 
and purity we were aware; and he called us to the Unity of 
God, and taught us not to associate any gods with Him. He 
forbade us to worship idols, he enjoined us to speak the truth, 
to be faithful to our trusts, to be merciful and to honour the 
rights of neighbours; he forbade us to speak evil of women, 
or to grab the substance of orphans; he ordered us to eschew 
vice and to abstain from evil; to offer prayers, to render alms, 
to observe fast. We have believed in him, we have accepted 
his teachings and his injunctions to worship God, and not to 
associate any false gods with Him. For this reason these people 
are persecuting us. They are doing so in order to make us 
forgo the worship of God and return to the worship of idols 
of wood and stone and other abominations. . . We have come 
to thy country for protection from oppression.”® 

“What do you think”, asked the Negus, ‘‘of Isa (Jesus) 
and the Virgin Maryam (Mary)?” 

Jafar stood up and recited from memory Sura Maryam 
(Mary) from the Qur’an : “We sent to her Our spirit (Gabriel) 
he appeared before her (Mary) in a full-fledged form of man.” 
She said, “If thou be truly righteous (begone from me); in 
the name of God the most gracious, I seek refuge from thee 
(in Him).” He said, I am only a massenger of the Lord, (to 
announce to thee) “the gift of a son of purity”. She said, 
“How shall I have a son when no man hath ever touched 
me and I have never been unchaste ?” He said, “Even so shall 
it be. Thy Lord saith, “This is easy for Me and I shall present 
him to mankind as a sign of Our Graciousness . . . And it is a 
matter so decreed.” 

“Wherefore she conceived him . . . ‘Amr and Abdullah, 
unwilling to admit defeat, next day advised the Negus to ask 
the Muslims what exactly they believed Jesus to be. Jafar re¬ 
plied, “We speak about Jesus as we have been taught by our 
Prophet, that is, that Jesus was “the servant of God, the 
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Messenger of the Most High, the Word and the Spirit of God, 
descended into the womb of Mary.” 

The Negus, much impressed by these words, traced a line 
on the ground with his stick and, looking at the envoys of the 
Quraish, said, “The faith of these people does not differ as 
much as this little stroke from the faith of my people ... It 
seems that the words spoken by this man and those revealed 
to Jesus arc the rays of the light which have radiated from the 
same source. Not for a mountain of gold would I give them 
up.” And Amr bin al ‘As, who was later responsible for the 
Muslim conquest of Egypt, was forced to leave the country. 

The news of these events at the court of the Negus soon 
reached Mecca, and the Quraish were angry. Mohammed had 
now become a real problem for them; indeed, a revolutionary 
who, with the aid of an outside power, might overthrow the 
existing social and political regime and place the slaves in a 
position of equality with their masters. An abstract idea had 
been changed into a concrete danger. Out of nothingness the 
hazy contours of a new world appeared. 

But the Prophet did not seek the help of the Negus. Ins¬ 
pired by unwavering faith and by the righteousness of his cause 
he remained at his post, at the risk of his own life, to preach 
the word of God. 

The main opponent of Mohammed was Abu Hakim ibn 
Hisham of the tribe of Mukhazum. He was most conservative 
and stubborn. He loved his old gods, not because they were gods 
but because his forefathers had prayed to them. He recognised 
the danger that Mohammed created for all of them. If the 
three hundred and sixty gods in the Ka’ba were to be replaced 
by a single, omniscient and all-powerful God, the Bedouin 
would no longer come to Mecca and other cities would grow. 
What did Mohammed preach, anyhow? That all men are equal, 
that God is just to all, and that one would be punished in the 
other world for one’s misdeeds. Did not that mean that the 
Quraish were wrongfully ruling over the people? It was this 
powerful man whom the Muslims nicknamed “Abu Jahl”, the 
father of stupidity. 

There were plans to kill Mohammed and pay the blood 
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money. Abu Jahl even thought of sacrificing his own life to 
his gods thus provoking Mohammed and his followers to reta¬ 
liate and thereby save Mecca and his people. Were this to 
happen, his tribal brothers could safely do away with Moham¬ 
med without fear of a resulting blood-fued. For this reason 
Abu Jahl did things which would have transported any Arab 
•into fury. When he met Mohammed on the street, he attacked 
him, tore his beard and heaped all manner of insults and 
indignities upon him. Mohammed bore all this stoically but his 
uncle, Hamza, much as he himself had disapproved of his 
nephew’s ideas, could not bear such insults to the family. He 
hurried to the Ka'ba where Abu Jahl was boasting of his ex¬ 
ploit and his heroic deed. Hamza, a great warrior of Arabia 
and a very courageous man, dealt him a tremendous blow. At 
this Abu Jahl apologized but asked Hamza’s opinion about the 
old religion. 

“Well!" cried Hamza, “It is time you know; 1 no longer 
believe in your stone gods! 1 testify that there is but one God, 
Allah, and Mohammed is His mesenger.’’ Anger and the honour 
of the clan had changed his heart, which sense and persuasion 
had failed to do. He went to the house of Irqam, where 
Mohammed was residing, and professed Islam at the hand of 
the Prophet, becoming one of the greatest champions of the 
faith. 

Omar ibn al Khattab, a leading Meccan, was the son of Abu 
Jahl’s cousin. He was an impetuous youngman of twenty-six, 
of gigantic stature, prodigious strength and great courage. To 
put an end to the strife, Omar made up his mind to kill the 
sower of dissension and the cause of all the trouble. On his way 
to look for Mohammed, he met by chance a friend, Nu’aym 
ibn Abd Allah, who asked him where he was going. Omar 
replied, “To destroy the man Mohammed, this Sabean, who 
has shattered our unity, picked holes in our religion, found 
folly with our wise men and blasphemed our gods." 

“By God, Omar, your soul has deceived you. Do you think 
that Banu Abd Manaf would let you walk on earth if you slew 
Mohammed? Before bringing down the vengeance of his 
family on us all, you had better make sure about your own 
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family*’, said Omar’s friend. • 

“What do you mean?” thundered Omar. 

“I only say what I know. Your sister Fatima and her 
husband Sa’id have already embraced Islam. Didn’t you 
know it?” 

Filled with rage, Omar immediately hurried to his sister's 
house and found her actually reciting the Qur’an. He threw ■ 
himself on Sa’id, his brother-in-law, hurled him on the ground 
and was ready to thrust his sword into his throat when Fatima 
rushed to intervene. Omar struck his sister. “Enemy of God”, 
sobbed Fatima. “Dost thou strike me thus for believing in the 
only true God? Despite thee and thy violence I will preserve 
in the true faith.” “Yes”, she added with fervour, “There is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is His Prophet. And now, 
Omar, finish thy work! Kill me, kill me, then.” Omar with¬ 
drew in the corner of the room, not knowing what to say, as 
his tribal pride was hurt for having wounded a woman. 

“What were you reciting”, he said at last, “when I came 
in?” Like many other Meccans, he apparently had but little 
knowledge of the object of his hatred. “Recite what you were 
reciting!” Fatima had a Sura of the Qur’an transcribed on a 
piece of sheepskin and she hesitatingly handed him the 
parchment. 

“In the name of the most Merciful God! We have not sent 
down the Qur’an to inflict misery on mankind, but as a warner 
to teach them to believe in the true God, the Creator of the 
earth and the lofty heavens. The All Merciful is enthroned on 
high; to Him belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens above, 
and in the earth beneath, and in the regions under the earth. 
Dost thou utter the prayers with a loud voice? Know that 
there is no need, God knoweth the secrets of thy heart; yes 
that which is most hidden* ...” 

Omar was overcome with emotion when he came to the 
verse : “Verily I am thy Lord. There is no god save He. 
Serve Me and establish worship for My rememberance.”® 

“How excellent, how beautiful”, Omar exclaimed. He ran 
to the house of the Prophet with the drawn sword still in his 
hand and declared, “O Messenger of Allah; 1 come to you in 
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order to believe in Allah and his Apostle and that which he 
has brought from his Lord.'* Mohammed was delighted and 
cried, "Allah-u-Akbar”*—“God alone is Great.’’® 

As soon as he embraced Islam, Omar ran to the house of 
Abu Jahl, and said : “I withdraw from your community, for, 
I too am a Muslim”, Omar wanted everyone to know about 
his conversion and not to forget the weight of his blows. When 
the news spread, a crowd gathered around his house. The 
threat of impending danger scared his young son, Abdallah. 

“Ah!” said Omar to them, “If we were only three hundred 
believers, you would not quarrel with us about this temple of 
Ka’ba and you would soon see who arc the masters of it.” 
Al’a-s ibn Wail, who passed by managed to calm down the 
threatening crowd. 

Omar’s conversion, although it had won a good adherent 
for the new faith, did not, however, bring about any change 
among other Meccans. Persecution grew more bitter and 
intense. 

A deputation of Quraish called upon Abu Talib and gave 
him an ultimatum that if the Banu Hashim did not disown 
Mohammed they would be expelled from the city of Mecca; 
and if they did not act at once they must leave the city, and 
no longer carry on any business there. Marriage and friendship 
with the Banu Hashim would be forbidden for ever. Abu Talib 
called all the Banu Hashim and Muttalibs to his house and 
explained to them how the boycott was aimed at starving them 
out. 

It now became a question of primitive tribal law, and the 
power of the ancient blood-relationship proved itself stronger 
than all the threats of the Quraish. All the Hashiraitcs and 
the Muttalibs, (with the exception of Abu Lahab), even though 
many of them did not believe in Mohammed’s mission, dec¬ 
lared themselves willing to forfeit their lives and their fortunes 
rather than hand over one of their relatives to the enemy. 

Abu Talib informed the Quraish of their decision. Next day 
a parchment was fastened on the door of the Ka’ba, to remain 
there for all time; proclaiming that all the other clans were to 
have no business dealings with the Banu Hashim and there was 
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to be no inter-marriage with them. The decree had condemned 
all the relatives and followers of Mohammed, and had banished 
them from the community. 

The excommunication began immediately and even the 
personal safety of the members of the community was in danger. 
The exiles, with their women and children and cattle, left 
Mecca and withdrew to the eastern side of the city where there 
was an old building belonging to Abu Talib. Here they were 
completely blockaded in a narrow mountain valley where there 
was very little food and they endured extremes of privation, 
assuaging their hunger at times with grass and leaves. The 
Quraish guards watched by day and night to see that none of 
the Hashimites entered the city. 

Now that they had banished the radical revolutionary and 
his supporters from the city, the Quraish breathed more freely. 
Weeks and months passed. Again the city of Mecca flourished 
and the caravans passed peacefully through the streets, the 
merchants and the money-makers were contented and prayed 
to the gods of the Ka'ba 

Mohammed and his band of followers, never doubting 
God’s ultimate victory, never thinking of surrender or compro¬ 
mise, steadfastly sufl'ered nearly three years of privation. Only 
during the four holy months when the gates of the city were 
opened to everyone, Mohammed walked to the Ka’ba with his 
companions and preached the truth to the Bedouin who had 
come fromihe desert. But when the feast was ended, the gates 
of the city were once again shut against the exiles. 

After about three years, the Meccan idolators themselves 
grew weary of the situation and murmurs arose against the 
outrageous enmities dividing the city. The Quraish, noticing 
that the merciful ones in their own midst and those related to 
Banu Hashim by marriage, began to take food secretly to the 
exiles, knew that the boycott had failed and that the time for 
peace had come. Moreover, the mighty emperor Chosroe of 
Iran had invaded Abyssinia and laid it waste and there was, 
therefore, no danger of the Negus coming to the aid of the 
Muslims. It was at this time that five leading h^eccans reacted 
against the savagery and inhumanity of their fellow citizens and 
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let it be known that they would invite Mohammed and his 
companions to come out of their place of retreat and go about 
their business as before. 

Abu Sufyan realized that this state of affairs could not last 
indefinitely, and that the persecutions only gained sympathy 
for the victims. Moshim bin Amr, urged reconciliation; he won 
over Zubayr ibn Abi Omayyah, his mother Atikah bint Abd 
al-Muttalib as well as several others. “How long”, said Zubayr 
“do you intend shutting your brothers off from all communica¬ 
tions with yourselves, leaving them to sulfer privations when 
you live in plenty? Annul this unjust and accursed boycott.” 
Then more hot arguments, and calmer deliberations took place. 

After all, the majority of those boycotted were not even 
converts; they were idol worshippers like other Quraish, but 
they were doing through these trials just the same. 

However, there was one snag. The decree of exile was to 
remain on the door of the Ka’ba for all time, and no human 
was to touch it. But it so happened that the parchment was 
eaten away by ants overnight and the gods were held responsi¬ 
ble for this. So the Banu Hashim were eventually allowed to 
return to the city and to take possession of their houses. 

It was the beginning of a difficult period for Mohammed. 
Disaster crept round his house and kept watch at his threshold. 
The sufferings and hardships had gravely affected the health of 
both Khadijah and Abu Talib. Khadijah died within a few 
days of the lifting of the boycott and Abu Talib’s end came a 
month later. 

Even before octogenarian Abu Talib breathed his last, 
Mohammed begged him to make the profession of the new faith 
but a spark of earthly pride and respect for the faith of his 
ancestors lingered in the breast of the dying patriarch, “O son 
of my brother” replied he, “should I repeat those words the 
Quraish would say, I did so through fear of death ” Moham¬ 
med loved him as a father and despaired at never having been 
able to convert him to Islam. Abu Talib was, however, very 
much attached to his nephew. “For forty years Abu Talib had 
been his faithful friend—the prop of his childhood, guardian 
of the youth and in later life the very tower of defence. The 
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sacrifices to which Abu Talib exposed himself and his family 
for the sake of his nephew, while yet incredulous of his mission, 
stamp his character as singularly noble and unselfish. They 
afford at the same time strong proof of the sincerity of Moham¬ 
med. Abu Talib would not have consistently defended his ne¬ 
phew if he had considered him an interested deceiver; and he 
himself had ample means of security.”’ 

Abu Talib was succeeded as Head of the Banu Hashim by 
his brother Abu Lahab who had already evinced hostility to¬ 
wards his nephew. 

The death of Khadijah was also a great affliction which fell 
heavily upon Mohammed. In the hard struggles of life; in the 
many afflictions and trials which he had to face she was his 
sole comforter, and counsellor. He was bound to the mother 
of his children by their mutual fidelity. She was the first to 
believe in his mission and to offer him ungrudging support and 
consolation. She stood firmly by his side during the trying 
period of persecution and hardship. Her love for the Prophet 
never wavered and her faith in him was never shaken. During 
her life time his love for her was unswerving; after her death he 
never recalled her memory but with deepest emotion. He 
always said to himself “when I was poor, she enriched me, 
where they called me a ‘liar’, she alone remained true.”® 

Though the boycott against the Banu Hashim was officially 
lifted the persecutions against Mohammed himself were redoub¬ 
led. Every obstruction was placed in his way to prevent him 
from establishing contact with his fellow townsmen. The death 
of Khadijah had left him bereft of his main source of earthly 
comfort and consolation, and the death of Abu Talib, his 
patron, exposed him to severe public ill-treatment. His 
opponents made it almost impossible for him to leave his 
house, to carry his message to any section of the people of 
Mecca. 

To stay indefinitely in Mecca was to consume himself in 
unfruitful effort. He wanted to try another town. He fixed 
his mind on Taif. the charming city of the Thaqifites, sixty 
miles east of Mecca, towards the cool mouiUains where fruit 
trees grew; but Taif was also the centre of worship of Al-Lat, 
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and had a greatly venerated statue of this goddess. 

Undaunted, and with a firm faith in his mission, Mohammed 
started for Taif where he hoped the people would respond 
to his call. He went there with his companion Zaid and 
approached the family of Umayr who was from the local 
nobility. 

In Taif, the leading people at first received Mohammed well 
but paid no heed to his message. They showed signs of fear 
lest his welcome might embroil them with the Meccans. But 
soon they saw that the new revolutionary was out to destroy 
their own way of life by saying : “Allah begets not nor is He 
begotten’ and there is none like unto Him.”® But god’s own 
daughter, Al-Lat, was ruling over their destinies. “What kind 
of Prophet is he? An ordinary man with no miracles to per¬ 
form.” Mohammed became unpopular, for his message was 
endangering their cherished beliefs and prosperity. 

Mohammed and his companion Zaid were left to fury of 
the mob and the rabble of the town; street loungers shouted at 
him; people threw stones at him. Jeering and mocking crowds 
surrounded him. Wounded and bleeding, they were forced to 
leave the town. Wearied, sore and exhausted, they dragged 
themselves clear of the town and stopped near a vineyard 
belonging to Utbah and Shaybah, sons of Rabiah of the clan 
of Abd Shams. The owners, who happened to be there at the 
time, were wealthy merchants; they had been among Moham¬ 
med’s persecutors in Mecca. On this occasion, moved by 
compassion, they permitted Mohammed to rest there and even 
sent him a tray of grapes by the hand of a Christian slave, 
Adas. Mohammed accepted the gift and before eating the 
grapes uttered his usual invocation : “In the name of God, Ever 
Gracious, Ever Merciful.” 

“The people do not say that in this country”, Adas said. 

“What is your land and your religion, then?” asked Moham¬ 
med. 

“I am a Christian of Ninevoh.” 

“That is the city of the righteous Jonah, son of Matta, the 
Prophet.” 

“How did you come to hear of Jonah?” 
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“He was a Prophet, as I am...my brother.” 

Finding a sort of fellow-believer in the idolatrous country, 
the Christian slave was moved, and after much explanation, 
Adas kissed Mohammed’s shoulders and hands and declared 
his acceptance of Islam. 

Mohammed had now a difficult problem to solve. He had 
left Mecca and was rejected by Taif Under the laws of Mecca 
and in the circumstances in which he was placed, it was not 
safe for him to go back unless his return was sponsored by some 
influential person The leadership of his own tribe was now in 
hostile hands. Abu Talib’s brother, Abu Lahab, had become 
head of the family and he had withdrawn the family’s protec¬ 
tion. There was, therefore, nowhere else to go He prayed 
earnestly for light, guidance and help. “O Lord ; Unto Thee 
alone do I complain of my helplessness before mankind. Thou 
art The Most Merciful. Thou art The Lord of the helpless and 
the weak, O Lord of mine! Into whose hands would^t Thou 
abandon me? Into the hands of foes who would ill-treat me, or 
to the enemy who is given power over me? Assuredly, if Thy 
wrath is not upon me, 1 have no worry...I seek refuge in the 
light of Thy Countenance which illuminates this world and the 
world beyond and dispels every darkness, and controls all 
affairs in this world as well as in the hereafter. May it never be 
that I should incur Thy wrath or fail to please Thee. For there 
is no power nor resource, save in Thee.”* 

So the adventure of the visit to Taif ended, but Mohammed 
was determined to pursue his purpose. “There is something 
lofty and heroic in the journey to Taif; a solitary man, despised 
and rejected by his own people, going boldly forth in the name 
of God like John of Ninevoh, a summoning of an idolatrous 
city to repent and support his mission. It sheds a strong light 
on the intensity of his belief in the divine origin of his 
calling.”*® 

Mohammed would have willingly returned to Mecca but not 
without the certainty of a patron. Zaid looked for some one 
to play the role. Al-Akhnas ibn Sharif and Sohail ibn Amr, 
were sounded first and they would not accept it. At Nakhla, 
Mohammed waited to hear the result of theif negotiations. At 
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last At-Mutim ibn Adi, head of Banu Nawfal, agreed to take 
Mohammed under his protection and the Prophet was able to 
return to Mecca. Here the markets were in season and people 
were as busy as before. Mohammed was often found in them 
preaching with the hope of gaining the support of a number of 
tribes. The Banu Hanifa refused to listen to him. The Banu 
Amir might perhaps have been led by him but with the sole 
and wordly aim of possibly governing the country through 
him. He refused to allow himself to be utilised for political 
purposes. 

It is about this time (620 or 621 a.d.) that the Prophet had 
the miraculous al-Asra that nocturnal journey, in which he was 
instantly transported from al-Ka’ba to Jerusalem, preliminary 
to his ascent {miraj) into the Presence of the Throne, “at a 
distance of two bows’ length or yet nearer,^* beholding the 
Almighty with his soul’s eyes and seeing things which the tongue 
cannot express, surpassing all human understanding...’’ 

Mohammed was...suspended at the farthest limit of creation 
...His gaze, detached for the moment from human beings...was 
directly absorbed by an infinite Being as incomprehensible that 
he had to admit himself powerless to praise Him worthily. 
This simple vision definitely lent clarity to his faith, giving him, 
Sakinah (inward bliss), his mission was to extol the Judge who 
isolates his divinity from all human beings, as Moses extoled 
the Law-Giver, and Jesus the Spirit which united humanity 
with God.’- 

The main basis of al-Asra is the Qur’anic Verse : “Glorified 
be He who conducted his servant by night from the holy Place 
of Worship to the Far Distant Place of Worship, the precints 
of which We have blessed, that We might show him a few of 
Our signs : Verily, He is All-hearing, All-seeing.’’^^ 

And again, “And remember We said to thee, verily, thy 
Lord encompasseth mankind; we ordained the vision which We 
showed thee.”'^ 

Al-Asra has given rise to endless differences and disputes 
among some scholars as to whether the Prophet went bodily 
on the journey, or in spirit in a dream. Most of them affirm 
that it was more than a dream or a vision and in this unique 
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experience of the Holy Prophet both body and soul participa¬ 
ted. They argue that the Almighty. Who has created the heavens 
and the earth by an act of Will, is surely powerful enough to 
take his Messenger to realms beyond.^® They quote in their 
support the detailed descriptions of the journey given by AI- 
Bukhari and other authorities. 

Bukhari says that it was during the manifestation of this 
Divine Glory that fifty daily prayers were ordained for Mus¬ 
lims. But when Moliammed spoke to Moses, while returning 
from the Presence, Moses said : “How dost thou hope to make 
thine followers say fifty prayers each day? I have made the 
experiment before thee. I tried it with the Children of Israel, 
but in vain; take my word, return to our Lord and ask for the 
reduction in the number of prayers.”^® 

Mohammed returned and the number of prayers was 
reduced to ten. Moses said that this was stili too many for 
human nature to bear and made Mohammed go back again. 
Although Moses advised a further reduction, Mohammed was 
finally able to obtain Divine sanction for five daily prayers for 
Muslims. 

Those opposed to the theory of a bodily journey say that 
if we were to lake Bukhari’s account as its face value, it would 
mean firstly that God could be confined to time and space and, 
secondly, that the repeated advice given to Mohammed by 
Moses alone indicated that neither Mohammed nor even the 
Almightly understood human nature; it was only Moses who 
understood it. Some scholars even suggest that insistence on 
bodily journey and consultation with Moses have a Jewish 
origin. 

It is argued, too, that the theory of an actual journey is 
contrary to Mohammed's usual claim to be simply a mortal 
and a messenger and not a miracle-worker. They also say that 
apart from the beautiful and gorgeous legends woven around 
the simple words of the Qur’an, what is clear to them is that 
the Prophet saw himself in a vision and beheld some of the 
greatest signs of the Lord—that the vision was a mode of 
Divine inspiration. They point to the tradition given by Ibn 
Hisham that the ascension was a Ruya, a vision. 
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This controversy, filling volumes, whether “it is naught save 
an inspiration that is inspired*’.'* or an ascension in the physi¬ 
cal body, is beyond the scope of this book. However, embelli¬ 
shed by latter accretions with congenial ecstasy and imaginative 
genius the miracle of Al-Asra is still a living and moving force 
and forms a favourite theme for Muslim mystics, particularly, 
in Iran, Turkey,*" India and Pakistan. In many literary works, 
some Islamic authors have interpreted Al-Asra as a symbol of 
the mystic soul’s gradual elevation towards higher spheres. All 
their versions, however, agree that “Gabriel led Mohammed 
by night to a heaven peopled with allegorical figures. The 
Apostle “saw sinners, with the wind-blown ashes of their 
deeds”, burning in the fire of regret. Then, the “Lord of the 
Way of Ascent” showed him the gardens of Eternity, where 
the flowers and trees represented good deeds and prayers. 
Mohammed prayed with Jesus and all the Prophets in the 
“Far Distant Place of Worship.” of which the Ka’ba and the 
mosque of Jerusalem and all other places of worship are earthly 
reflections After gazing upon the created universe, the Apostle 
rose to the threshold of the Non-created. Here the figure of 
Gabriel and all other forms receded and Mohammed contemp¬ 
lated on the Infinite Unseen.** They say that Al-Asra is frought 
with deep meaning : The Burak, the bird which flew the Pro¬ 
phet, is interpreted as lightning in thought and the ladder of 
light by which Mohammed is said to have ascended to heaven 
is contemplation. 

Whatever the merits of the several interpretations, it is 
clear that the Prophet’s experience was a spiritual climax when 
he was nearest to the Supreme Reality. 
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THE HU RAH' 



L ife in Mecca was becoming 
increasingly diflicult, parti¬ 
cularly for Muslims who had no connections with any impor¬ 
tant tribe and for the slaves who had embraced the faith With 
the loss of the tribal protection from Abu Lahab,^ and in the 
face of violent opposition organised by Abu Jahl and others, 
it was a hopeless task to preach in Mecca; and it was clear that 
to provoke the Quraish further was foolish. 

There had been no important conversions to Islam since 
that of Omar, and there was no likelihood of getting any more 
adherents in Mecca. Mohammed attempted now to preach the 
true faith to the Bedouin who came to the city; they turned 
from him because of the virulent propaganda by the Quraish, 
who had even posted agents on the roads leading into Mecca 
to warn the visitors to beware of the “mad poet” who might 
accost them in the city. 

Mohammed's task was complicated further by the return of 
a large group of Muslims who had migrated to Abyssinia. 
They had come back because of the rumour of a compromise— 
peace between Mohammed and the Quraish. But on arrival they 
found nothing but mounting hostility and persecution. In this 
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situation Mohammed decided, on visiting the desert fairs, to 
preach to the nomads. Very often, therefore, he would leave the 
city and wander through the desert. When nomads journeyed 
past, he exchanged greetings and tried to talk to them. The 
name of Mohammed was no longer unknown to these nomads. 
They had heard of his noble birth and how he was championing 
the cause of the poor, for which he was at odds with his own 
tribe and lost its protection; they had also heard, very vaguely 
perhaps, of his “magic intuitions”. But when they actually came 
face to face with that radiant countenance, dignified bearing 
and gentle speech, and above all when they heard his recitation 
of the Quranic verses, they said that such a man could do 
nothing but bring happiness to his tribe. 

It happened that one day Mohammed was passing through 
Aqabah and saw six or eight Bedouin sitting around a hre. He 
approached them and asked the name of their tribe. “We are 
Khazrajites and come from Yathrib.” Mohammed introduced 
himself. Mohammed’s father had died on the way home from 
a trading venture and was buried there. Among this father’s 
mother’s people, were the Banu ‘Adi ibn al-Najjar, a Medina 
clan of the Khazraj. “Do you live together with the Jews?” 
asked Mohammed. They did. “Then know that the God of 
the Jews is my God and 1 His Messenger.” The soft-spoken 
words by the holy-looking man impressed the strangers. They 
themselves were heathens, but often fought against Jews who 
warned them, “take heed, you heathens, when the promised 
Messiah of our God comes he will grind you to dust”. To 
them it seemed now that the long-expected Messiah stood 
before them. They felt sure that this extraordinary man was the 
Prophet so often spoken of by the children of Israel. If this 
was so, they thought, it would be better to adhere to him from 
the ilrst.^ Some of them even hoped that this man, this Prop¬ 
het, could save them from the deadly feuds that had gripped 
the town for a long period and sapped the life of the people. 
They offered Mohammed shelter and protection, but he was 
cautious. He promised them nothing. He explained the message 
of Islam to them and asked them to return within a year, bring¬ 
ing the best of their people with them. The ^Id Khazrajites, 
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profoundly impressed as they were, promised to remain true to 
Islam. 

When the year was over, the six men of the Khazraj returned 
bringing with them seven others, two of them were from the 
tribe of Aus. They met Mohammed and again offered him their 
hospitality and protection. Mohammed still hesitated. He 
explained to them the simple tenets of Islam at great length, 
and they promised. “We will not associate anything with God; 
We will not steal, nor commit adultery nor fornication; we will 
not kill our children; we shall abstain from calumny and slan¬ 
der; we will only obey the Prophet in all things and we will be 
faithful to him in weal and in sorrow.”' But, significantly, 
Mohammed did not demand the most important pledge of all, 
they were to fight for justice and the true faith even if it cost 
them life and fortune. The oath which they took was called the 
oath Of women, for, when a woman was converted to Islam, it 
sufficed that she took this minor oath. 

Here, at this meeting again Mohammed did not show any 
over-enthusiasm for their protection and help. However, as a 
token of the favour done to him, he sent to Yathrib a trusted 
follower, and one well-versed in the Qur'an, Musab ibn Umair. 
He was to teach them the tenets of the faith and generally to 
assess the situation for Mohammed. Having done so, he was 
to return in the following year. 

Musab ibn Umair was a prudent and experienced man. He 
had been converted to Islam early and had served it heart and 
soul. He had been one of those who had emigrated to Abyssinia 
and had returned clothed in rags. It is significant that Moham¬ 
med did not select a preacher to be his representative in 
Yathrib, but a diplomat. Musab ibn Umair proved himself 
worthy of the trust. He stayed in Yathrib for a year, recited 
the verses of the Qur’an and explained their meaning So 
adroitly did he carry out his mission that by the end of the year 
many men from different tribes of Yathrib had embraced Islam. 
Thus a new community was emerging, based on the bonds of 
religion, not merely on those of kinship. 

Musab returned to Mecca at the end of his assignment with 
a delegation of seventy men of Yathrib, who greeted the Prophet 
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with all the reverence due to him. It was a midnight meeting 
and secrecy was essential lest the Meccans learnt of the inten¬ 
tions and attitudes of the Medenan tribes. At the meeting-place 
all the men, including some Muslims from Mecca, sealed them¬ 
selves on the rocks waiting in silence. Doubtless they did not 
realize that this midnight gathering marked a turning point in 
the histoi 7 of the world, yet they knew the gravity of their act 
Mohammed in his address implored them to worship the true 
God openly and to follow His messenger through both good 
and evil fortune, to give to the faithful of Mecca when they 
went to Yathrib the same protection they would give their own 
people. 

“Yes”, replied El-Barra ibn Marur, “in the name of Him 
Who sent you with the Truth, we are of you and you arc of us, 
and if you or any of your companions come to us, we will 
defend you from whatever we defend ourselves from.” 

“We agree to march under your banner, O Messenger of 
God”, said Abul Haithem, “but what proof will you give us 
that you will always remain with us, that you will not some day 
return to your own people?” 

“Your blood shall be my blood and your cause shall be my 
cause”, promised the Prophet. “Henceforth you belong to me 
and I belong to you. Your enemies shall be my enemies and I 
shall be the friend of your friends.” 

The gathering then declared itself satisfied and was willing 
to take the oath of allegiance. It was, however, necessary that 
Mohammed be officially expelled from the tribe of Hashim 
before he accepted the protection of another tribe. No one 
could do this other than his protector, his uncle al-Abbas, 
who was then present. Al-Abbas, however, took care to 
retain the goodwill of all sides. During a long speech, he told 
them how dear his nephew was to him, how secure he was 
under his protection even though he did not share his nephew’s 
views. 

When the audience was ready to take the pledge, Abbas, 
son of Nadia Ansari, rose and said : “Do you fully realize 
what you are doing when you swear allegiance to this 
man? For, you must know all that you comttiit yourself to. It 
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means that you must follow him to the very end, if one day 
you are to abandon him finding the task too heavy, it would be 
far better to do so today. But if you feel that you are sure to 
remain faithful, though it cost you all your possessions and 
your life, then take the oath, it will benefit you in both 
worlds.” 

“We solemnly promise! We shall follow him always!” the 
congregation shouted. “But, O Messenger of God! what will be 
our reward if we die for you.” 

“Paradise!” answered Mohammed. 

“Give us your hand.” 

Mohammed stretched bis hand towards them and one by 
one they swore faith unto him, and pledged themselves to the 
Convenant of God. “We all will obey you, O Prophet of God! 
in all circumstances, in plenty as in scarcity, in joy as in sorrow. 
We will wrong no one. We will speak the truth at all times; 
and in God’s service we will fear no censure.” ' A1 Barra was 
the first to touch Mohammed’s hand; when all of them, includ¬ 
ing two women, had done the same, one of the assembly said to 
Mohammed : 

“III the name of Him who sent you to us with the Truth, 
tomorrow if you wish it, we will attack the hostile idolators of 
Mina!” 

“I have received no such order from Allah”, replied 
Mohammed. He then asked for twelve representatives 
(Nuqaba) to be appointed in Yathrib on his behalf and that was 
done. 

It was at the taking of this Oath at Aqaba, known as the 
men’s oath, that the idea of defensive holy war was first propo¬ 
sed, although until then Mohammed and his followers had 
answered persecution by gentleness and forgiveness. 

Mohammed was now fifty-three years old; after having 
sacrificed his comfort, his fortune and his peace of mind he 
had reached middle age and had not thought of retiring but 
was more than ready to make new sacrifices for his mission. 
Yet, with all his long sufferings, his followers were only a hand¬ 
ful. Mohammed now felt that the time was past for patiently 
bearing persecution. Islam must either resist or perish. Other 
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Prophets had come and had performed miracles but he was not 
prepared to sec his mission die. Re had tried gentle persuasion, 
he had borne every manner of persecution, he had been spared 
nothing. Now he felt he must defend truth and justice, but he 
had no divine permission to fight. However, it was now abun¬ 
dantly clear that the Quraish were bentjupon the destruction of 
every tenet Mohammed was preaching. 

It was then, or a little later, that the Quranic verse allowing 
active resistance in defence of faith was revealed : 

“Permission (to resist) is given those who have taken up arms 
against you wrongfully, because they are the oppressed .. 
those who have been driven out of their homes without 
justification only because they have said God is our Lord. 
Had not God repelled some men by others, cloisters and 
churches and synagogues and mosques wherein God’s 
name is praised would assuredly have been pulled down...” 
Mohammed loved Mecca, the city of his birth, its familiar 
streets and lanes and all the disinherited and the poor to whom 
he had first preached the Word, but he knew that in the streets, 
in the squares, in the houses of the rich and even in the Haram 
his name was never mentioned without contempt. The hatred 
of his beloved city filled his heart with sorrow, but even though 
he suffered greatly, he did not desire the downfall of Mecca 
which had seen his joys and sorrows, his successes and distres¬ 
ses. His heart was full of pain, but the Will of God and his 
life-mission demanded this sacrifice of leaving the beloved city 
of the Ka'ba. 

Mohammed ordered his followers to go to Yathrib in small 
groups. Perhaps, the people of Yathrib would give Islam a 
home and the support he had failed to find either amongst his 
own people or in Taif. About a hundred men and women thus 
exiled themselves. 

It was obvious that the whole operation could not be 
accomplished in secrecy. The Quraish soon came to know of 
the plans. Some felt indignant, fearing that the Muslims might 
disturb their trade; but others approved of the idea, for when 
people left the city secretly they would leave their possessions 
and ptopctly behind. Bvety day one or the other of the faithful 
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disappeared, every day young Meccans marched up and down 
in front of Mohammed’s house, sang songs of contempt 
and derision and swore that they would have their reckoning 
with Mohammed when his supporters had left the city. 

At last the time had come when only Mohammed, Abu 
Bakr and Ali were left in the city and the Quraish wanted 
to settle matters with the “disturber”. They wanted to avoid 
a blood-fued, but Mohammed was not to be permitted to 
leave the city; for if he were prevented from joining his disciples 
in Yathrib the group would disintegrate for lack of leadership. 

They hated the idea of their rebellious kinsman creating 
a rival base astride their important trade route to Syria and the 
North. 

Then, Abu Jahl, the wisest of the tribe of Quraish, arose : 
“Mohammed must die”, said he, “and, in order to avoid a 
blood-feud, each family of the Quraish must share in his 
death. Then the blame will fall upon us all, and no hand will 
dare be raised against all the tribes of the Quraish.” 

Meanwhile. Mohammed himself was planning to leave, but 
not before the last of his disciples had safely left, and not before 
he was certain that he was not solely dependent upon Medinan 
Muslims. He waited for Divine guidance as to when he should 
go. Abu Bakr, who had felt that ultimately the Prophet, 
Ali and he had to leave, had started making necessary 
preparations secretly, choosing two swift she-camels for the 
journey. 

Mohammed had come to know of the general designs of the 
Quraish, if not the details and warned Abu Bakr, “Let everyone 
who is under your roof leave”, Mohammed whisphered. He 
saw the treachery of his own tribe. 

Abu Bakr was more than middle aged, rather thin, a little 
bent, with a high forehead and a thin face. His brilliant black 
eyes were deep-set; the veins stood out on his bony hands. He 
was happy to hear of the decision to emigrate, for, life in 
Mecca had become intolerable. He decided to leave most 
of his riches in Mecca, taking with him, they say, only 
5,000 Dirhams. His eldest son, Abder Rahman, the erotic 
poet, was violently opposed to Islam and the activities of his 
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father, but Abdallah, his other son, was devoted to the cause. 

Abu Bakr was a good organiser, a cautious and a deter¬ 
mined man, and had begun re\o]ving in his mind the difficulties 
ahead. He knew that the greatest danger would be while they 
were on the road before they reached the protection of 
Medina. Could they escape the pursuit of men skilful in trek¬ 
king? 

At last the night came in which the Meccan youth were to 
surround Mohammed’s house. Mohammed, however, had 
already left unnoticed to take refuge in the house of Abu 
Bakr. On his way, he recited from the Qur'an including this 
verse : 

“And we have placed before them a barrier, and behind 

them a barrier, and covered them up so that they cannot 

perceive anything.”’ 

He left behind young Ali, sleeping on the terrace of the 
house, wrapped in his mantle and with his green turban on his 
head. 

The ten waiting would-be assassins came and surrounded 
the house according to plan, and waiting for dawn when they 
could attack without the fear of killing the wrong man. They 
peered into the house, and could make out the form of a man, 
whom they took to be Mohammed, lying under a blanket 
Before the sun came out they poured into the house from the 
street, saw the man quietly sleeping there and awakened him. It 
was Ali and not Mohammed. “Where is Mohammed?” they 
asked. “If only I knew!” answered Ali. 

Meanwhile, Mohammed and Abu Bakr had left for the 
desert south-west of Mecca. They had decided to take refuge a 
few miles away in a cave on Mount Thawr. The entrance to the 
cave was low and narrow. Legend has it that once they were 
inside a spider wove a web across it, and a pair of doves began 
to build a nest above. 

As soon as the news of Mohammed’s escape reached the 
Quraish, a wild chase started after him. They took their best 
camels, and with drawn swords and with their lances rode into 
the desert to capture and kill the Messenger of God. Moham¬ 
med and his companion could observe the min through the 
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narrow opening of the cave as they came up the mountain-side, 
beating the bushes with their swords. Abu Bakr was on guard. 
He heard the voices. Armed men were watching on all sides. 
They met a shepherd and questioned him. 

“Perhaps”, he said, “they are in the cave, I have seen no 
one, but it is possible to hide there.” They were now right up 
to the mouth of the cave and the tracks had disappeared. 

“Let us go into the cave,” said one of the pursuers. 

“Oh, no”, said Omayya ibn Khalat, “there is nothing in 
there but spider’s web.” 

Inside the cave Abu Bakr was in cold sweat, motionless 
and breathless. In his anxiety he touched Mohammed’s shoul¬ 
der. Mohammed did not stir; the cave was marvellously calm 
and cool and dark. 

“Do not be downcast, for verily Allah is with us”, whispe¬ 
red the Prophet calmly. 

“If they should happen to look down”, said Abu Bakr, “We 
two are lost...” 

“O Abu Bakr! grieve not. We are not two but three, you, I 
and Allah.” 

Abu Bakr could hear the conversation outside. The pur¬ 
suers peeped into the dark hole but seeing the spiders’ web, 
shook their heads and were convinced that no one had entered 
the cave lately. Several of them loitered, rested for a while, and 
departed. 

“The assurance of God had triumphantly prevailed; Glory 
to God Who is Mighty and Wise.” The Prophet was experienc¬ 
ing the utter silence of the mind and the will. The two fugitives 
knelt down to offer a prayer of thanks-giving. They stayed in 
this hiding place for three anxious days and during this time, 
Asma, daughter of Abu Bakr, visited them in the evening 
bringing food. Amir ibn Foharia, one of Abu Bakr’s freedmen, 
pretending to graze his goats, brought an ewe to the entrance 
of the cave and milked it for the benefit of the fugitives. 

On the evening of the third day, Asma and Amir ibn 
Fohaira, accompanied by Abdallah ibn Arqat, a heathen Bodouin 
guide choosen by Abu Bakr, arrived at the cave with the two 
fast she-camelsand provisions for the journey. As Asma could 
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not find anything with which to tie her father’s bag and the 
gourd, she took off her belt, cutting it into two strips to use 
as cords; and was, therefore, known later, as “the woman with 
two belts’’. 

Mohammed and Abu Bakr mounted the camels and set off, 
accompanied by the guide and Amir on foot. Wishing to avoid 
the main route, they went in a northerly direction, parallel to 
the shores of the Red Sea. They travelled all the night and 
part of the next morning without stopping. Only a few desert 
Bedouin saw them as they passed. 

No one dreamt that in that year, 622 of the Christian era, 
two anxious Arab riders were carrying the history of the world 
in their hands. 

One desert warrior, Suraga ibn Malik of the Madbah tribe, 
had heard that the Quraish had offered a reward of one hun¬ 
dred camels to anyone who would bring back Mohammed, 
dead or alive. To win the reward, he started fully armed in 
search of the party. Soon he almost caught up with the Pro¬ 
phet and his companions. He could hear the Prophet reciting 
from the Qur’an. Abu Bakr saw him and realized that they 
would soon be at his mercy. But a strange fear suddenly came 
over Suraga; his horse reared, and stumbled twice against 
stones. His superstitious mind was struck with it as an evil 
sign. Mohammed turned and said a few friendly words to him, 
at which Suraga was conscience-struck and begged forgiveness. 
Suraga turned homewards and helped Mohammed by saying to 
those he met, “I am taking care of the pursuit, you go the 
other way.” 

He had, however, craftily asked Mohammed to make a 
mark on his quiver in testimony of their meeting. Years later, 
he made good use of that. 

The fugitives continued their journey towards Yathrib. They 
crossed the dry dunes, the muddy yellow and dull blue hills 
and plains of black lava. The farther north they went, the 
more scarce was water; springs here and there surrounded by 
palm trees and open wells of yellowish water were all that 
could be found along the trail. The region was inhabited by 
nomads with a few cultivators living in miserat>le mud huts. 
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After a ten days* journey across the monotonous desert they 
approached Yathrib. Already they had come upon the Kashas 
of the tribes living in the suburbs. They were now safe. 

On the outskirts of Yathrib, the Muslim population and 
others were watching the horizon. On Monday, the 12th Rabi- 
al-Awwal, which happened to be Mohammed’s birthday," the 
riders alighted from their camels at Quba, a village on a fertile 
hillside, two miles from the town. There they stayed several 
days. 

The Banu Gahm tribe, headed by their distinguished Sheik 
Boreida ibn Hoseib came forth with seventy followers who all 
made profession of faith at the hands of the Prophet.® Al- 
Zubair, Asma’s husband, at the head of a caravan coming from 
Syria which had passed them on their route, furnished them 
with new white garments.’*' They were joined by Ali, who 
arrived weary and way-worn having made the trip on foot, 
travelling by night and hiding by day. 

During the stay at Quba, the foundation of the first mosque 
of Islam was laid. The Prophet worked side by side with his 
companions, carrying stones on his back. 

Several days later, the faithful Zaid, Aisha and Asma, the 
two daughters of Abu Bakr, and the family of the Prophet, 
arrived. Thus all the Muslims of Mecca, excepting some slaves 
had now joined him. They were called the Emigrants, Mahaji- 
reen. The inhabitants of Medina who had embraced Islam 
were known as the Ansar, the helpers. 

It was on a Friday, after prayers, that Mohammed prepared 
for a formal entry into Yathrib, soon to be known as Madinat- 
ul-Nabi or Madina. Mounted on Qaswa, his camel, “she of 
the clipped ear”, and accompanied by over a hundred of his 
followers arrayed in armour for this solemn occasion, besides 
seventy horsemen of the Boraida tribe, his guard of honour, he 
headed for the city. 

As Qaswa paced sedately into the city, the commanding 
presence and majestic bearing of her rider made a profound 
impression on the citizens. Even his misfortune and distress 
stood in his favour, for he had come to them, the people of 
Medina, for protection. Each section of the populace sought 
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to be the first to entertain him in the hope that he would live 
among them; but Mohammed, lest they quarrel, said, “Where- 
evcr the camel stops that will be my abode.” The camel paced 
through several narrow streets, crossed some open spaces and 
ended by kneeling down on an empty field. Mohammed dis¬ 
mounting walked quickly forward, with firm and vigorous 
steps as his escort scattered the crowd to make way for him. 
Nevertheless, with his majestic humility, he smiled amiably 
on everyone, including the children. The land where the camel 
had stopped was owned by two orphaned brothers, who offered 
it to him as a free gift; but as the owners were orphans, the 
Prophet paid the price to their guardian. The Muhajireen and 
the Ansar and Mohammed himself set to work on cleaning 
the site. 

Mohammed left his belongings in the care of the man whose 
house stood nearest to the chosen site whose name was Abu- 
Ayyub Khalid ibn Zayed. Ayyub and his wife gave the ground 
floor to their guest and themselves withdrew upstairs. The 
Prophet stayed there for the next seven months until the 
mosque took shape. The mosque was made of mud bricks, 
the roof being supported by trunks of palm-trees. At the 
same time his own modest house, made of the branches of 
palm trees, was also completed. 

The building of the new mosque was Mohammed’s first 
concern. Prayers were still directed towards Jerusalem and it 
was not until the second year after Mohammed’s arrival in 
Medina that after prayers one day on the outskirts of the city, 
he changed the direction towards the Ka’ba in Mecca.*' This 
was a formal declaration of the identity of Islam as distinct 
from Judism and Christianity which Mohammed had earlier 
hoped to bring about. By this change of “Qibla” Islam was 
associated with the older form of monotheism, represented by 
Abraham. “Kaba” stood as a symbol of the single minded de¬ 
votion (Deen-e-Hanif) of the great patriach Abraham who had 
lived before the time of Moses and Jesus and was, therefore, 
neither a Jew nor a Christian, but an earlier recipient of God’s 
favour.'^ The act had a deep significance inasmuch as it meant 
the creation of a separate identity for Islam. 
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Some Islamic writers have said that “the Ka*ba in Mecca 
is a symbol of the Prophet’s monotheistic faith, while the 
mosque in Medina represents his heart. Here he preached that 
every child of Adam, whatever his earthly lot had the privilege 
of direct communication with God and, therefore, to make his 
own judgement as to good and evil, for no action was good or 
bad in itself but depended upon the intention behind it. 
“People will be resurrected according to their intentions”, said 
the Prophet. 

The life of the Prophet in Mecca had been concerned 
primarily with the fundamentals of Islam; the basic tenets of 
right belief, the Unity of God, resurrection, the Day of 
Judgement, worship and the purification of the soul. This con¬ 
cern continued in Medina also but here he was confronted 
with many challenging problems, the re-settlement of the 
Muhajireen, the ending of mutual hostilities and rivalries 
among all the factions; in fact the founding of a society on a 
basis entirely new in Arabia. Here he had to be at once an 
apostle, a legislator, u statesman and a warrior. 
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THE HUMANITY OF 
MOHAMMED AND HIS 
TEACHINGS 



O F the life and death of Jesus 
there is so little contemporary 
evidence, direct and circumstantial, that a Jewish agnostic has 
been able to write a whole book making out that he was not a 
man at all, but a mushroom native to Palestine with erotic 
and halucinatory properties. No such theory could be advanced 
even by a Jewish agnostic, about Mohammed. His life is most 
thoroughly documented even though written more than about 
a hundred and forty years after his death, by the Sira of 
Ibn-e-Ishaq, Ibn Hisham, Tabari, Waqidi, lbn-e>s’ad and 
others, besides the mass of well authenticated Hadilh. Notwith¬ 
standing this abundance of data, it is not easy to present 
him, as the man he must have been to achieve such stupen¬ 
dous and spectacular results. The picture which comes 
down to us is so perfected as to be downright dull, a portrait 
copied from a photograph, not from life. We shall, therefore, 
try in this book to portray him as a man, taking as our autho¬ 
rities only the Qur’an, the Hadith and reliable contemporary 
witnesses, drawing from them legitimate inferences, and 
ignoring legends as are of dubious provenance. Legends may 
have their place in religious belief; particularly, parables, in 
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strengthening the faith of unsophisticated people; but they have 
no place in history. 

In the case of Mohammed if we ignore the legendary 
supernatural and miraculous powers attributed to him which 
he himself emphatically disclaimed-—he stands gloriously on his 
own merit. Bereft of all fables, legends and miracles, which 
exist in his name, he emerges with unsurpassed grandeur as a 
man of outstanding qualities. 

The Qur'an repeatedly emphasizes that Mohammed was a 
man like other men. He himself never failed to stress this 
throughout his life. “O my people! elevate me not higher than 
the position God has given me.”^ Tell them (O Prophet) I have 
not power over what may be helpful or hurtful to me 
personally. “Whatever God willeth that alone happens. Had 
I ever the knowledge of His secrets, 1 should have revealed in 
what was good for me and would have seen to it that no evil 
touched me.’’“ It is not in my power to cause you either evil or 
good.® He was undoubtedly unique among men—a jewel 
among pebbles, as an Arab saying goes. Writing about “the 
key to his amazing character”, Lamartine said, “he was less 
than a God, more than a man, a prophet.” Savory writes 
of him as “one of the greatest men who ever lived”, and that 
“he was one of those unusual personalities occasionally appear¬ 
ing in history, his grandeur came from God as supernatural 
inspiration.”* 

“Oh God”, he prayed in the night, “do not let me fall 
from grace. Do not abandon me for a single moment.” “Why 
do you speak so?” asked his wife Omm Selma, “when God 
has forgiven you your sins past and future.” 

“Oh Omm Selma, how can I be safe when I see the fate of 
Prophet Jonah? ... O my God, pardon me my sins past and 
present, great and small, secret or known.” 

His followers often expected him to perform wonders and 
his opponents miracles from him, but he never claimed super¬ 
natural powers. There is a story, well known in the West, 
which illustrates his humour, his commonsense and his refusal 
to pose as a miracle-worker. It is said that hf was asked, even 
challenged, to command a mountain to come to him. He 
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commanded. The mountain remained unmoved. “Well”, said 
he cheerfully “if the mountain will not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed must go to the mountain” . . . and he did so. 
“God”, he said, “did not send me to work miracles, but to 
spread the truth among you.” “1 have never said that the 
treasure of Allah lay in my hand or that I can practise secret 
arts or that I am an angel"’. . . I am but a man, like you*. . . 
An angel or God cannot set an example which man can follow. 
It is only a man who can serve as God's Messenger to man.” 

He withstood the temptations of pride and self-exaltation 
identifying himself always with the down-trodden and the dis¬ 
inherited, “lowering the wings of his tenderness” towards the 
poor, as when he ran to help an old slave drawing water from 
a deep well. “Whenever you need help”, he said “call for 
Mohammed.” And he meant it. The inhabitants of Arabia 
were, perhaps, not noted for a high regard for the dignity of 
manual labour; but the Prophet, clasping hands with a 
worker whose hands w'ere rough and calloused with years of 
toil, massaged them gently, saying “These hands are very dear 
to God”. An ancient crone begged him to pray that she be 
admitted to He.aven when she died. “In Paradise”, he replied, 
“There will be no old women” ... at which she burst into 
tears. Hurriedly, he explained that in Paradise there would 
be neither age nor youth, all would be for ever in the prime of 
life, at which she was much comforted. 

Like Jesus, Mohammed was quick at repartee, as a preacher 
must be to discomfit those who seek to trip him. An ambassa¬ 
dor of the Emperor Heraclius asked him, “If Paradise is (as 
the Qur’an says)’ spread all over heaven and earth, where then 
is hell?” 

Mohammed promptly replied, “Glory be to God! When 
the day dawns, where is the night?” 

Many a philanthropist has been a trial to his family and 
selfish in his own house, but not Mohammed who did his full 
share of household chores, swept his own room, mended his 
own clothes and sandals, milked the ewes. “The best among 
you”, he told his disciples, “is the one who treats his own 
family best.” 
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In his attitude to animals he was centuries ahead of his 
time, condemning their wanton and useless killing, insisting 
that even predators had rights which must be respected. Man’s 
love, he said, should extend to all creatures, for when even the 
humblest bird spreads its wings, it glorifies God. Cruelty to 
animals he abhorred. One day, getting up to let a stray cat, 
in search of water, into the mosque, he said, “one who lets a 
cat die of hunger shall suffer in hell as the cat claws at him.” 
When he saw a prostitute letting down her shoe into a well to 
draw water for a dog dying of thirst, he promised that she 
would enjoy the bliss of Paradise. Even on the march to 
Mecca he was not unmindful of God's lesser creatures. Passing 
a mongrel bitch with puppies, he posted a soldier to ensure 
that she was not disturbed; for, as he assured his disciples, on 
the Day of Judgement domestic animals would be present to 
testify to the treatment they had received from their masters. 

“Shall we be rewarded”, he was asked, “for our kindness 
to animals?” 

“There will be a reward”, he replied, “for whoever quenches 
the thirst of any living creature. He who causes a well to be 
dug will be rewarded for every camel which drinks therefrom.” 

The Qur’an makes a religious commandment of kindness to 
all living things : “You will be rewarded if you are good to 
animals, if you feed them and still their thirst”, for “there is 
no animal that moveth on the earth or a bird that flieth with 
its wings that does not live in community of its own like yours. 
Nothing have we missed in our scheme of things. Then to 
their Lord will they all we gathered.”* 

Mohammed, like many men, had a hobby-his stable. 

Horses in those days were rare in Arabia, and Mohammed 
loved them for their beauty, their speed, their generous courage. 
“Thou shalt be for man a source of happiness and wealth; 
thy back shall be a seat of honour and they belly a bestower of 
riches; every grain of barley given thee shall purchase indulg¬ 
ence for the sinner.” No doubt he saw in the Arab horse, 
tough and hardy, a war-winning weapon, for he established a 
stud to breed chargers for his cavalry, and encouraged horse¬ 
racing to improve the breed. But for ordinary travel and 
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movement round Medina, he preferred an easy-paced mule, of 
which he had two—Doldol, a white mule presented by the 
Governor of Egypt, and Shaba, a grey presented by the Negus. 
These potentates also gave him two splendid donkeys, Yafur 
and Ofair. 

His real love, however, was for his camels. Like every Arab 
of position, he owned milch-camels and baggage camels. He 
also owned three precious thoroughbred racing camels— 
Qaswa, which he bought from Abu Bakr on the day of the 
Hegira, Nada and Adhaba. Despite his seniority, he liked 
riding races on Adhaba, and considered the partnership unbeat¬ 
able, Perhaps no one tried very hard to beat them, until one 
day a young Bedouin won against the Prophet’s camel in a 
close finish. Mohammed was a good loser: “God is right”; 
he said, “not to allow anyone always to win”. 

In a foot-race against his young wife he was, once soundly 
beaten. The Prophet bided his time, waited for a suitable 
occasion and challenged her again. Though a year older, 
this time he won. “Now we are even”, he pronounced with 
satisfaction. 

Nor, despite the puritanical objections of Omar and Abu 
Bakr, did he disdain listening to professional singers or watch¬ 
ing skilled exhibitions of sword and lance-play. “Everyone has 
his holiday”, he said as he took Aisha to watch a mock- 
combat between two champions, “This is ours,” 

Aisha once confessed to the Prophet that she had suspected 
him of an unfairness, but had soon found out that she was 
mistaken. He remarked, “Aisha, there is Satan inside every 
one of us, of whose promptings we should beware.” “Is there 
a Satan inside you also?” She rejoined. “Yes”, he replied, 
“but he has accepted submission.” 

It must have been a disappointment that, amongst his male 
children only Ibrahim survived infancy, although he died 
young. For he loved the very young and was able without con¬ 
descension to join in their play, tease them and be teased. He 
could take with all seriousness a small boy’s sense of distress 
at the death of a tame nightingale. There was to him nothing 
unseemly in allowing his grand-children to climb about the 
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pulpit while he was being consulted by his disciples. Even at 
prayer he could be seen carrying his grand-daughter, Eraamah 
bint Abi’l, on his shoulders while he stood, setting her down 
when he knelt or prostrated himself, and then picking her up 
again. She was a great favourite. On one occasion he provoked 
his wives by promising a necklace to the one who was dearest 
to him, and then, when they were thoroughly worked up, pre¬ 
senting it to the little girl, thereby obeying to the latter the 
Quranic injunction to show no favouritism to any one of his 
wives. 

Although nothing was too good for his camels and his 
horses, he and his family lived lives of extreme austerity. For 
days on end the hearth would remain unlit while they subsisted 
meagrely on dates, camels’ milk and parched barley. Some¬ 
times for long periods he would take only water, giving his 
share of the food to the mendicants who came to the house. 
On such occasions he tied a stone to his stomach, as did the 
poorest Arabs to allay the pangs of hunger. “The Prophet 
left this world”, said one of his companions, “without ever 
eating to repletion.” Nor, according to Aisha, did his family : 
“When he died, there was nothing in the house which a living 
creature could eat but a small piece of bread 1 had put aside.' ’ 

Some of his companions thought he over-did it, and re¬ 
monstrated with him. “You live in poverty”, said Omar-ibn- 
al'Khattab, “though you are Allah’s apostle; while Chosroes 
of Iran and the Emperor of Rome luxuriate among their lakes 
and gardens.” 

Mohammed replied, “Are you in two minds about this? 
These are the men to whom comfort and enjoyment have been 
granted in their present lives.” 

“My poverty is my pride;” the Apostle of the portionless used 
to say. He did not even permit himself the luxury of an 
oil-lamp : “If we had oil”, said Aisha drily, “we ate it”. Anas 
ibn Malik, one of Mohammed’s proteges tells us that once 
when Fatima came to her father with bread, he said : “This 
is the first bit which your father has tasted in three days.” 
Bukhari and Muslim, writers of traditions, both mention that 
when the Prophet died he had put his coat of mail in pawn 
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with a Jew for three measures of meal. ’‘As for silken clothes, 
the mere touch of them was a brand of fire burning the self- 
indulgent wearer, while others were in rags.” The smallest 
luxury seemed to him a theft from those whc^ad nothing. 

It was for him a great day when Mecca surrendered, but 
he was half-famished when he led the triumohal entry. He 
went to the house of his aunt, Ummi-Hany, ^l> was overjoyed 
to see him but distressed because she had nothing to offer him 
but a crust of stale bread. She made her apologies, but the 
Prophet smiled and replied, “Surely it can be softened by 
soaking in water ... Or have you anything which would make 
it more palatable?” 

She had some dregs of vinegar. “That will be excellent”, 
said the Prophet. 

He ate the stale bread soaked in vinegar, rendering thanks 
to God before and after the meal as though it had been a 
banquet. “Thank you, Ummi-Hany”, he said, “What a bounty 
bread and vinegar is.” 

“How shall God recognise the faithful?” is the question 
posed in the Qur’an and the reply reads, “By the love shown 
for children, members of the family, neighbours and all men, 
would you approach God, then love his creatures.” “Tell me 
the main rule for a pious life”, a new convert asked of the 
Prophet, “Speak evil of no one”, answered the Prophet. 

In pursuance of the commandment “Love thy neighbour as 
thyself”, Jesus had told the rich young man to sell all that he 
had and give it to the poor. In precept and in practice 
Mohammed carried this to the maximum. In Islam because of 
this the individual bestowal of charity is a religious duty more 
honoured, perhaps, than in other religions to-day. 

The Qur’an and the Hadith are full of concern for the 
indigent and the orphans. “So, as for the orphans, be not 
overbearing; and as for the beggar, scold him not.”® There is 
always a condemnation of purse-proud niggardly people “who 
do not honour the orphan, nor urge to feed the destitute”,^® 
and for the person “who draws back and turns away, and 
gathers and hoards.”*® “Woe to every slanderer, defamer, who 
amasseth wealth and storeth it, repeatedly counting it. He 
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thinketh that his wealth will keep him alive for ever. Mark! 
He will certainly be flung into the fierce Fire. . . 

It is reaffirmed time and again that the rich are the stewards 
of their wealth rather than absolute owners. Man is given 
wealth not simply for his own enjoyment but in trust. The 
pious are described as “those in whose wealth there is a stated 
share for him who asks and for him who feels ashamed to 
ask. . . 

“The flesh and blood of sacrificial victims do not reach God, 
but piety mounts to heaven." 

“And what will make thee comprehend what the ascent is?" 

It is to free the slave from his bondage and further be of 
those who believe and enjoin steadfastness on each other and 
enjoin compassion on each other. 

Or to feed at a time of hunger 
An orphan who is near of kin, 

Or a poor man lying in the dust. 

“And, further, be of those who believe and enjoin steadfast¬ 
ness and compassion on each other. 

The Prophet did not wholly and unequivocally condemn 
riches; they were perfectly proper, he said, if acquired 
honestly and used in a godly manner for helping the poor; 
otherwise they were a curse, and always a great temptation. 
“The rich in this world will be the poor in the next, unless their 
wealth was purified by charity." Mohammed abhorred cupidity, 
hoarding, usury, the extortions of the unscruplous merchants 
and the bias of the law in favour of the rich. 

“Be sincere in faith and upright in character, observe pra¬ 
yers and pay the poor-due. That is the right religion . . . 
“Hast thou noticed him who believetli his profession of faith? It 
is he who thrusteth away the orphan, and urgest not others 
to feed the poor. So woe to those who oflfer the prescribed 
prayer, but are unmindful of its purpose, who make only a 
show of devotion, but refrain from simple acts of kind¬ 
ness. . . “Piety does not lie in turning your faces in prayer, 
towards the East or the West, or in observing any such out¬ 
ward formality; but true piety is this that one t^elieveth in God, 
in the Last Day, in the angels, in the Scriptures and in all the 
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Messengers of God, and for the love of Him giveth of his 
wealth to his kindered and to the orphans, and to the needy, 
and to the way-farer, and to those who ask, and for the 
redemption of the slaves and for the uplift of the down-trodden, 
and observeth prayer and payeth the poor-due and is of those 
who are faithful to their treaty when they make one and is 
patient in tribulation, adversity, and moments of stress. Such 
undoubtedly are they who are truly righteous.”^'* 

The concept of a Day of Judgement is unfashionable in 
some quarters, and it is easy to deride the idea of the physical 
separation of the good and the bad, the former ascending into 
heaven and the latter flung into hell. But one has to believe 
in the law of nature that every human action produces a cor¬ 
responding result. As for the Maiaik, angels, these are envi¬ 
saged in various ways : as beings holy and pure, purged of 
passion and emotion; as the forces or functionaries created by 
the Creator to regulate the order and harmony of the universe; 
or (by some modern theologians) as brain impulses, “impulses 
in the Eternal Mind, no less”. 

The Prophet’s definition of charity embraces a wide ambit 
of kindnesses. Every good act he would say is charity. Your 
smiling in your brother’s face is charity; and exhortation to 
your fellowman to virtuous deeds is equal to alms-giving; 
your putting a wanderer in the right road is charity; your 
removing stones and thorns and other obstruction from the road 
is charity; your giving water to the thirsty is charity. He laid 
great stress on charity of the tongue, that most important and 
least cultivated of charities. 

He could be stern on occasions with traitors against Truth, 
but used no harsh rebukes. His most severe reproach was a 
frigid silence. He was the epitome of kindness and forgave 
easily injuries to himself. On his great day of victory he freely 
pardoned the Quraish for all their ill-usage of him. Only two 
sins could arouse his anger—dishonour done to God by setting 
up peers for him and cruelty towards His creatures. 

Hard though he was on himself striving for self-discipline, 
he knew the limitations of his followers, and did not require 
from them more in prayer and fasting than they could perform 
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without injuring their health or neglecting other obligations^^; 
Islam was not to be a faith for exhibitionists or masochists. 
“1 fear God more than any of you fear Him”, he said, “yet I 
discharge all my obligations towards my family and my people. 
It is wrong to carry anything to extremes. God loves best those 
acts of worship and piety which are not felt to be an intolerable 
burden. Pray and fast and worship God cheerfully, stop when 
your body or your spirit feels it a strain.” When he wishes to 
pray for hours on end, he did so at night, when he would not 
be seen, lest he set an example which would try his followers 
too hard “God will make for those faith easier”, he said, “who 
are created weak.” Islam recognizes human frailties and its all- 
embracing laws are to mould life to the meassure of man. “The 
way to perfection was difficult: not everyone could tread it, 
but a day would come when we become sufficiently conscious 
of our obligations; we would then be forgiven and liberated 
if we had but performed one-tenth of what God had com¬ 
manded.” This attitude gave Islam a flexibility and the capacity 
to adapt itself to different countries and changing circumstances 
through the centuries. 

Mohammed was at once a Prophet and a law-giver, the 
apostle of God and a ruler of men. The religion which he had 
inherited and which he preached had two sides to it . . . Man's 
duty to God, and Man’s duty towards his fellowmen. Moses 
had distilled it in the Ten Commandments, Jesus had double- 
distilled these into two : “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with ail thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind! 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
Mohammed enjoined his followers to obey the secommandments 
and the Qur'anic mandates, and he set an example himself. 

It is unnecessary to repeat that he neither murdered, nor 
stole, nor fornicated, nor bore false witness. The characteris¬ 
tics that distinguished the Prophet were strength, nobility, 
serenity or inner calm, generosity and charity. He was passive 
towards the Divine Will, active towards the Truth, hard and 
sober towards himself and kind and generous towards God’s 
creatures about him. 
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With all his charity and gentleness, he was by instinct a 
fighter; but he directed his combativeness against carnality and 
the negation of God’s will, in the cause of truth and harmony 
Whatever Jesus may or may not have been, Mohammed was 
not a pacifist. He believed that there were certain principles 
for which one should fight, and if need be, die. 

The Qur’an sanctions, under legal regulations and safe¬ 
guards, such practices as just retaliation, but never fails to 
add that justice must be tempered with mercy and charity . . 
“Return good for evil and mark he who was inimical towards 
thee shall behave as if he were a warm friend.” Accusing 
fingers are often raised towards the minor wars [Al Jehad-al- 
Asgar), which the Prophet had to fight and also about his 
seeming harshness at times. It is obvious that he was left with 
no choice : either he had to withdraw from the world, or to 
involve himself in it; either Truth was to prevail or his great 
and noble mission was to perish. If he was to integrate, he had 
to deal with a variety of human problems, such as war, retri¬ 
bution and justice and that he did. 

The object of a holy war was not to convert people with the 
menace of the sword. “There must be no compulsion in reli¬ 
gion; the true road is sufficiently different from the false”^“, says 
the Qur’an explicitly. And again, “ . . . If they leave you 
alone and make not war upon you and offer you peace, then 
God alloweth you no cause to proceed against them.”*" And 
again : “Fight in the way of Allah (and not for self-aggrandise¬ 
ment), those who light against you but begin not hostilities. 
Surely Allah does not like the transgressors.””^ “Repel evil with 
good . . . and who will rise to this height (of goodness) except 
those who exercise patience and self-restraint and who have 
been given an ample share of goodness.””* 

In certain periods of history Muslim rulers were led to war 
by force of circumstances. War was then considered a means 
of legitimate defence by them. Like Christians, and men of 
other faiths, Muslims, in exuberance of zeal, may have resorted 
to proselytization by conquest; but then they were abusing the 
true purpose of Jehad\ the spiritual was being sacrificed to the 
temporal. Of course, all wars throughout history have appeared 
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“just” to one or both the participants, insofar as they were 
believed to be fought in self-defence or in defence of friends, or 
to promote what was considered a worthy cause. Mohammed 
can no more be blamed for the abuses of the ideology of Jehad 
than Jesus for the sectarian murders in Belfast. 

On his way home from one campaign, Mohammed said, “We 
are returning from the ‘little’ holy war; now we must enter 
upon the great holy war {Al Jehad-al-Akbar)^ the war against 
ourselves”. The sword was very far from being the resolver 
of all disputes. “Return good for evil”, says the Qur’an and 
“he, who was your enemy shall behave as if he were a warm 
friend.'*-* 

Mohammed said, “help your brother, whether he be the 
oppressor or the oppressed.” 

“Oh Messenger of God”, someone asked, “I would gladly 
help my brother were he oppressed, but how can I help him 
when he is oppressing others?” 

“By preventing him from doing it”, was the Prophet’s 
reply. 

Islam teaches that “Faith without love and without the 
works of love is a dead faith. One must flee anger, hatred, 
envy, slander and pride ... He who takes the first step 
towards reconciliation is the better of the two . . . The 
true Muslim is the Muslim whose hand and whose tongue is 
not feard.” 

“A man’s true wealth hereafter is the good he does in this 
world to his fcllowmen. When he dies, people will say what 
property has he left behind him? But the angels who examine 
him in the gra'. e will ask, ‘what good deeds hath thou sent 
before thee?” 

In the age-old philosophic argument between Free Will 
and Pre-destination, Mohammed was on the side of Predestina¬ 
tion in the sense that every act of man is predestined to its 
inevitable result. He believed that all things arc ordained by 
God and happen exactly as He wishes. But man does not have 
the innocence of animals : he has a mind and a conscience 
capable of distinguishing right from wrong, and being aware of 
his own imperfections, he is responsible fbr them. “He who 
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doth right doth so to his own good; and he who doth wrong 
doth so to his own hurt.*’-^ Faith is not imposed upon him, 
but is offered to his understanding : he is free to believe, or to 
deny. “This is a Book that we have revealed to thee, full of 
blessings, tliat they may reflect over its verses and those gifted 
with understanding may take heed.” But if the choice is free, 
the consequences of that choice follow in accordance with 
divine law, and will be visited upon the chooser. In the words 
of Jesus, “As ye sow, so shall ye reap;” and of the Qur’an 
“Whoever does good, it is for himself; and whoever does evil, 
it is against himself.” 

“Tie up your camel and trust in God” said the Prophet. But 
when someone suggested that all action was a waste of time 
since God had already determined the issue, he replied, “Act : 
the task will be made easier for you. . .” In other words. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. Man is called upon 
to exert himself in choosing between right and wrong 

“Whatever mishap befalleth you is nothing but the result of 
what your own hands have wrought”, and again, “God 
does not alter the state of a people until they themselves 
make a move to change it.” And again, “Man shall have 
nothing but what he strives for.”-® 

Ceaseless “striving” was in his teachings a necessity for 
human existence : “Man cannot exist without constant effort; 
“The effort is from me, its fulfilment comes from God.” 

“How will you decide questions of policy?” he asked 
Mu’adh, the newly appointed Governor of Yemen. 

“According to the laws of the Qur'an.” 

“And if you find no answer there ?” 

“Then I shall follow your example.” 

“And if that does not suffice?” 

“Then I shall use my own common sense.” The Prophet 
commeded this answer. 

He insisted that there should be in Islam no priesthood, no 
hierarchy to act as intermediaries or ambassadors between 
God and man; and no sacred buildings in which worship was 
compulsory. Of course, there have always been learned men 
who explain God’s laws, and pious men who call the faithful 
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to prayer and lead them in prayer; but these arc faymcn, not 
hereditary or chosen priests. In this he broke from the Jodaic 
and Christian practices, though it is interesting that centuries 
later some of the extreme Puritan Christian sects consciously 
followed him. 

Mohammed did not spend his time, like a Byzantine theo¬ 
logian, interminably defining and refining the essence of the 
deity. God, he preached, is unequivocally one : He is not a 
partnership. He does not share His sovereignty with others. 
For this reason graven images and pictures of human beings 
are forbidden for Muslims, lest they compromise and dilute 
the first principle of monotheism God, he preached, is uni¬ 
versal in time and space. Omnipotent, Omniscient, loving all 
His creatures. 

And God is accessible through love of one’s fellow-men. 
The Highest is the king of the Infirm, the Inviolate is close 
to the humblest, the Creator is a friend. “O My God”, says 
the Prophet, “Thou art the refuge of my weakness and of my 
imperfections, O Thou the most merciful, the king of the 
feeble. Thou art my Lord . . .” 

If anyone asked the Prophet to curse an enemy he would 
reply, “I have not been sent into the world to curse, but to 
preach peace and humility to mankind ...” 

He disapproved of recluses and hermits, who were fugitives 
from reality rather than seekers of reality; but the seekers of 
selfish interests, cowardly men who sought the attainment of 
their own serenity by cutting themselves off from the conflicts 
and dilemmas whicli afflicted their fellowmen. His message 
to mankind w'as that the eartJi need not be despised in order 
that the heavens be gained. The way to Paradise is through the 
life of this world. The allegorical character of the garden 
image is apparent also in Hadith. “This world is the field 
where you sow the crop which you reap in the hereafter.” (Al- 
Dunay Mazrat-ul-Akhirab) Md. Fazil Movelvi, Movelana, 
Hakayik 1— Istanbul (12S3 H) 

In the Alchemy, as in the Ihya, AI-Ghazali emphasizes that 
“heaven” and “hell” are spiritual states of the being each of 
which is due to the kinds of pleasures develd^ed in the “heart” 
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in its life. If in dunya^ its predominant pleasures have been 
those of the appitities and “anger”, if the “heart” practised 
arrogance, envy, hypocrisy that its state after death is one 
of torment. If, on the other hand, Raud, they are those of the 
spirit, i.e., the pleasures of seeking knowledge and virtue—Then 
its state is one of delight and joy. 

He looked upon himself as a vehicle of the expression of 
the Divine Will, carrying the message of God to all men, 
without for one moment disparaging the religious views of 
others. What was needed more than anything else was a re¬ 
cognition of the Supremacy of the One and the brotherhood 
of man, “The Jews say : become Jews that you may receive 
guidance”; the Christians say “become Christians that you may 
receive guidance”. But you say : “Nay, the Universal Truth of 
God cannot be confined to any group.” And Again, “ . . . We 
believe also in all those truths which were revealed to all the 
Prophets of the world by their Lord and we make no distinc- 
tion between any of them We are resigned to God and 
believe in the Truth of God revealed anywhere to any one.”^" 
Islam should be seen not as a new religion, but as a refor¬ 
mation of the old, a revitalising and reshaping of people’s 
sense of God and His reality, a heightened awareness of His 
power and love, a revival of the ancient monotheist faith of 
Abraham purged of Hebraic and Christian accretions. It is 
more than a creed : it is a way of life devised to restore lapsed 
ethical standards and promote a balanced development of all 
human faculties. It allows differences in rites and rituals, 
because geographical, social and educational circumstances are 
not uniform the world over. “ . . . To every people have we 
given a law and a ritual, and if god had so willed He would 
have surely made of you all but one society; but it was His 
wish to test you by what He hath given to each of you. Be 
emulous then in good deeds. To God shall Ye all return and 
He will make you realise the evil of wrangling over what were 
mere vanalions (m\aw atvdt ttualY”-’ “\tv YalVtw's Yvouse'’, 
■said Jesus, “are many mansions.” But fundamental belief in 
the unity of God, ethical standards, principles of truth and 
honour, a sense of fellow-feeling, the code of conduct by which 
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alone man can live together in peace and harmofiy, do not 
change. 

The Truth of God is meant for all and was given to all. 
To Mohammed, the whole of mankind was the family of 
Allah. But in understanding and implementing God’s message 
mankind have divided themselves into many groups. 

The path of salvation is always open to all. But that path 
is one of faith and action and not of superstitions and faction. 
“. . . We have created you of a male and a female and distri¬ 
buted you into tribes and families that ye might-recognise one 
another. Verily, the noblest of you, worthy of honour in the 
sight of God is he who is the most upright in character. . .”-® 
But there are people “who are deaf and dumb and blind (to 
all intents and purposes) and cannot take to the right path ” 

When the God of all is one and the same, and when man is to 
be judged by his acts why should men quarrel in the name of God 
and religion? Why should the followers of one religion hate the 
followers of another? If religious aggression is forbidden to Mus¬ 
lims, so is racial war, because a fundamental Islamic belief is in 
the unity of all humanity.“Oh people, your Lord is One and your 
ancestor is one. You areal! descended from Adam and Adam 
was (born) of the earth.” “The noblest of you all in the sight of 
God is the most devout. . ” “O Prophet! say to these people : 
Our way is nothing but one of devotion to God. Do you then 
quarrel with us concerning God? Or do you disapprove of all 
devotion to God, specially when you are aware that he is our 
Lord, even as He is your Lord? To us then the consequence 
of our deeds, and to you the consequence of your deeds. For 
our part, we are but His devoted servants.”®* “For every 
people has God appointed rites and rituals which they observe : 
let them not therefore dispute with thee in the matter.”®® 

“Whomsoever it be, male or female, who believeth in God 
and doth what is right will be surely given a good life and 
reward worthy of one's best deeds. 

T hrough pride and narrow particularism, a great number of 
people lay emphasis on what makes them different and distinct 
from those of other faiths, rather than to the single glory of 
God. 
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The distinctive features of the message which Mohammed 
brought to humanity are :—A harmonious equilibrium between 
the temporal and the spiritual permitting man full enjoyment 
along with others of all the good things that God has created. 
It is to be the religion of all mankind not for the chosen few 
only. A universal religion for mankind without distinction of 
class, race, colour or language. The only superiority is to be 
based upon virtue. 

Yet with this universal message to mankind, the Prophet of 
Islam is maligned and misunderstood. Certain orientalists, 
claiming to be researchers and depending upon the biased 
literal translations of obscure writings, accused the Prophet 
of treachery, sensuality and insincerity. They attributed to 
him epilepsy; they called it a (ihenomenon of hysteria; they 
called him a false prophet, succumbing to the wiles of Satan, 
mystifying the people. 

These hypocritical authors, however erudite, had no con¬ 
ception of the real meaning of Islam. Creatures of the so- 
called scientific analysis, they were unable to probe into God's 
meaning of the mystery of life Mohammed was a man healthy 
in body and mind. No one subject to epilepsy, hysteria or 
ungovernable emotion could have been in early manhood 
a prosperous trader, a respected citizen of no mean city; in 
middle age the active leader of military expeditions, the cool, 
far-seeing guide of a city-state and growing religious com¬ 
munity; and in old age an outstanding statesman dealing with 
the most difficult problems. The ideology which brought 
order and good government to the chaos which was Arabia, 
the system of social security which succours the under-privi¬ 
leged in the Islamic world today, the reform and restoration of 
a particularist religion into a world-wide faith, was obviously 
the work of a man blessed with a massive practical ability 
allied with high idealism. 

Mohammed’s readiness to undergo persecution for his 
beliefs, the high moral character of the men in whom he evoked 
answering loyalty and devotion, and the scope and depth of 
his achievements all testify to his fundamental integrity. No 
one could have attracted men to such passionate devotion and 
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discipline as he did or could have produced the resfilts he did, 
unless he had himself exemplified a good man through 
and through whom men felt able to admire and venerate. 
All this unmistakably testifies to his stature. No man who 
could not laugh often would have survived so many trials 
and tribulations; no man who lacked the common touch could 
have inspired such devotion. Trader, soldier, ruler, statesman, 
prophet — he was indeed a “man of ten talents”; but always 
“A1 Amin”, a man of his word, a man on whom one could 
depend. 

Most biographers of the Prophet concentrate attention on 
his wordly career. They recognise his political genius, his 
statesmanship, his power of oratory, his tact and tolerance but 
underrate the spiritual side of his personality. 

What distinguishes him from other leaders of men is his 
profound conviction that it was God who guided him so long 
as he was, so to speak, tuned in on God’s wave-length. At the 
height of his intense absorption in the Divine, he disassociated 
himself from all worldly distractions so that he could submit 
himself entirely to God’s will and commit his whole life to 
God’s direction. “He was intensely, totally and overwhelmingly 
conscious of the reality of God.” “Worship God as if thou 
scest Him!”, said Mohammed, “for though thou seest Him not, 
know that He sees thee”. 

What distinguishes him from the mystics is that he could 
combine his religious dedication with a pragmatic common 
sense in dealing with the political exigencies and day-to-day 
needs of the world around him. He saw no conflict between 
the two, Allah would never direct him to do anything which 
was not practical as well as just. So Islam is a practical as 
well as an ethical creed, it is a way of life as well as faith. His 
endeavour was to make men truthful, just and faithful, to 
enable them to live together in harmony together in a society 
as perfect as human limitations would allow. Islam never 
became a “Tree of Mystery”. A pragmatic set of rules was 
laid down for worldly guidance, and for the development of 
man’s faculties; but at the same time it was enjoined on man 
to contemplate always in humility on the glory of God. 
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Taking full advantage of an established administrative 
machine and an educated public addicted to theological dis¬ 
putation, Byzantine polcn.ists misinterpreted and abused the 
Prophet without making the slightest attempt to understand 
him or answer his arguments. The Song of Roland, the Song of 
Antioch and hundred.s of mediaeval gests and ballads traduced 
the Prophet as the worshipper of idols and demons, of Terma¬ 
gant, Moham and Apolyon. Indeed Saracens they said, 
worshipped Mohammed As late as the twentieth century G.K. 
Chesterton, who should have known better, wrote in his ballad 
of Lepanto (which was not, of course, a theological treatise) 
of the demons of earth, sea and sky, “They gather, and they 
wonder, and give worship to Mahound.” I have myself heard a 
Catholic priest, an educated man, product of a theological 
seminary, say of a Muslim praying, “There he is, worshipping 
the Buddha ” 

There is, of course, some ignorance of Christianity among 
Muslims at certain levels, but nothing quite comparable to 
Pope Innocent-Jll referring to Mohammed as a slanderer and 
an Anti-Christ. Partly, of course, this was war-propaganda. 
For many centuries Islam and Christianity were in conflict. It 
serves no purpose to identify the aggressor, to distinguish bet¬ 
ween massacre and retaliation in the original expansion which 
carried Islam across the Pyrenees, in the Crusades, the con¬ 
quests of the Ottomans and all the other wars between Chris¬ 
tians and Muslims. There were occasions when the protagonists 
treated one another with chivalry and generosity. There was 
the broad-minded tolerance of Suleiman the Magniflcant in the 
sixteenth century; the Assizes of Jerusalem (the laws of Latin 
Kingdom) which were admirably fair towards Muslims. The 
Qur’an and the Hadith are repelete with counsels of tolerance. 
When Omar, the second Khalif, entered Jerusalem he ordered 
the Christians not to be molested, neither they nor their 
churches. He showered favours upon the Patriarch. When the 
latter invited him to pray in the Cathedral, the Khalif refused 
because he feared that this might be used later as a pretext 
for seizing the Cathedral. Chilvalrous, almost friendly relations 
existed between Salah-ud-Din and Richard Cocur de lion. One 
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likes reading in the menioires of Usama ibn Mfinqiudh, a 
twelfth century Arab gentleman, at his visits to Jerusalem for 
law-suits or on business, he invariably stayed as the guest of the 
Knights Templar, who not only gave him a place to lay his 
rug and pray, but protected him against assault by fanatical 
pilgrims newly arrived from Europe, But such examples of 
tolerance were not the norm; they were regrettably rare, in a 
welter of hatred, treachery and massacre. It is, therefore, 
necessary to see what exactly the Qur’an and the Prophet 
Muhammed thought and preached about Jesus and the 
Christian faith. 
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ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 



T here have been many pro¬ 
phets of God, “speaking lofty 
words*’, besides those who are mentioned in the Qur’an. 
“Verily” says the Qur’an, “We have certainly sent messengers 
before thee : of some We have told thee, and of others We have 
not told thee anything...’*' 

The Islamic view is that all the Prophets were human beings 
who, by virtue of their devotion to truth, sinless life and their 
“capacity to absorb all that We bestowed upon them”, became 
worthy of being inspired by God as His Messengers—“All of 
them righteops” and “belonged to one integrated order.”'* 
They had submitted themselves completely to God in everything 
they said or did and fulfilled His Will. Their messages stand 
as one and unified; believing in them is an article of faith for 
Muslims, ^ 

“Say (O Muslims) : We believe in God and that which is 
revealed unto us and that which was revealed unto Abraham 
and Ishmael, and Isaac and Jacob and the progeny, and that 
which Moses and Jesus received and that which the Prophets 
(of each and every nation) received from their Lord, and We 
make no distinction between any of them, and %nto Him we 
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have resigned.”^ Again “O People of the Book, nothing wih 
avail you until ye uphold the Torah and the Gospel and that 
which has been sent down to you from Your Lord.”* 

The Qur’an recognises the miracles and greatness of Moses 
(Musa) : “Commemorate Moses in the Book, a man of purity, 
an apostle, a Prophet. . “We gave him knowledge and 
insight. . 

Of Mary (Maryam) the Qur’an states unequivocally that she 
was a virgin when she bore Jesus (Isa). And call to mind the 
occasion when the angel said (to Mary) “O Mary! God hath 
selected thee and sanctilied thee and chosen thee above all the 
women of the world...“And made her and her son a sign for 
all mankind . .“Blessed was the day when Jesus was born.” 
(19:33) “Woe to the great day (of judgement) which the dis¬ 
believers (those who have refused to believe in the clear words 
of Jesus) will have to witness”,'^ “illustrious in this world and 
in the next and one of those whom God draweth to Himself...”* 
“And to Jesus, son of Mary, We granted clear proofs (of his 
mission) and aided him through the Holy Spirit...”* 

Muslims believe that Jesus was born of a virgin, that he 
was the Messiah, who lived a life free of sin. His mission, his 
miracles, his ascension into Heaven are all articles of faith for 
Muslims. He is held by Muslims in the highest reverence,'* as 
one of the greatest of all the Prophets prior to Mohammed. 
But there are some major differences of belief between Islam 
and Christianity. 

Muslims believe that Jesus did not die on the Cross, They 
did not cause his death on the Cross (me Salabuhu), but God 
raised him to Himself; the Jews were victims of an illusion. 
“They slew him not nor crucified him, but it so appeared to 
them... Allah took him up unto Himself...”," and say not of those 
who are slain in the way of God : “They are dead.” They are 
alive, although you discern it not.'- This may be taken as 
meaning that the Jews did not, as they believed, kill Jesus in 
his very essence, but that he vanquished death and ascended 
into heaven.'* 

It is basic to Islam that Jesus, like Mohammed, was a man, 
a righteous servant of God. He was not God, ora part of God, 
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or the son of God... “They surely are not believers in'God who 
say, ‘God is the Third of Three’ (God the Father, Cod the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost) when (the Truth is) that there is no 
God except God, the One...”^* “It is so repugnant to the dig¬ 
nity of God to take to Himself a son”;^® except in the sense 
that all mankind can be called children of God. 

The Qur’an says : “The Messiah himself said : “O Children 
of Israel! serve God, who is my Lord and your Lord’’ and the 
Qur'an asks : “O Jesus, son of Mary, didst thou say unto men : 
Take me and my mother for two gods, besides Allah?’’^® And 
Jesus himself said, “why callest thou me God?” “There was none 
good but One, that is god.’”" 

Muslim scholars believe that the attribution to Jesus of 
divinity was the work largely of St. Paul, influenced by Greek 
mythology. 

Muslims reject absolutely the concept of the Trinity, as 
tending, however refined, qualified and explained, to polytheism. 
They say that the concept was not taught by Jesus himself, that 
it was unknown to the early Christians and only formulated in 
the last quarter of the fourth century.'* Jesus himself believed, 
they say, in One Divine Person, One God : “Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.’’ Jesus, in 
speaking of the supreme Commandment, or in teaching the 
Lord’s Prayer,did not speak of the Trinity any more than 
the God of Sinai, who deemed it sufficient to define Himself, 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.’’ Just as a 
belief in the Trinity tends to Polytheism, so images and pictures 
of God and the saints tend to idolatry. With this, of course, 
many Christians may be inclined to agree. 

Finally, the doctrine of atonement is not accepted by 
Muslims since the Qur’an holds everyone answerable for his 
own deeds. It is for a sinner to seek God’s forgiveness for 
his sins through sincere repentence for which no medium is 
required. 

The idea of the priest-king who must die as a scapegoat for 
his people is ancient and widespread; but Muslims cannot agree 
that Jesus could have paid the penalty for the original and 
other sins of men by his death on the Cross, and that there can 
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fee no salvation unless one believes in the saving power of his 
blood. Muslims would agree with Arthur Weighall when he 
said in Paganism in Our Christianity that “this theological 
doctrine that for some mystic reason a propitiatory sacrifice was 
necessary outrages either our conception of God as Almighty 
or else our conception of Him as All loving”. They do not 
understand how the suffering and death of one innocent man 
can appease the wrath of God and wipe out the sins of others. 
Jesus, they concede, may be said to have suffered for the sins 
of men in the sense that, in order to take them out of darkness 
into light, he incurred the wrath of evil-doers and was tortured 
by them. “But (for the suffering he had endured for His sake). 
God the Mighty and the Wise raised him (Jesus) very high in 
His estimation and there will not be one of the people of the 
Book (the Jews), who will not till his death believe in him. But 
on the Day of Resurrection he (Jesus) will bear witness against 
them.”"*’ This, however, does not mean that his death 
was an atonement for the sins of others and that only those 
who believe in his blood would be forgiven. On the other hand, 
Muslims maintain that whosoever goeth the right way, doth so 
for his own good; and whosoever strayeth from the right path, 
doth so to his own hurt. None shall bear the burden of another 
except his own."’ 

Despite these differences, informed Muslims have always 
had a high regard for Christianity in its pristine form. Lament¬ 
ably, informed Christians have not in general reciprocated and 
still regard Islam at best a heresy. This view of Islam >s not 
confined to Christian bigots; some early writers called the 
early Muslims “Christian heretics”. Mohammed would not, 
perhaps, have quarrelled with this description, though he 
never sided with any of the numerous squabbling Christian 
sects. 

To Muslims both Jews and Christians are “People of the 
Book” addicted to erroneous and heretical accretions of the 
pure faith preached by Moses and Jesus, but nevertheless 
worshippers of the one God whom Muslims also worship. 
“Argue not with the people of the Book save in a gentle 
manner...” and say to them, “We believe in what hath been 
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delivered to us and also what hath been delivered to you, and 
our God and your God is but One, and to Him do we resign 
ourselves.”®- In general the early Muslims were friendly towards 
Christians whom they thought to be “people not elated with 
pride...” “thou wilt find the nearest in friendship those who 
say, ‘We are Christians.’ Among them the priests and monks 
and because they do not behave arrogantly.”®’ Their religious 
habits and outlook were similar, their courage under persecu¬ 
tion, the value they placed on prayers, fasting, vigils, devout 
poverty and almsgiving. Politically, the early Muslims were 
on friendly terms with the Negus, and rejoiced at the 
victory of the Emperor Heraclius over Chrosoes®^ because this 
would save the monasteries and churches “where God’s name 
is endlessly called upon ” There were, of course, wars between 
Muslims and Christian rulers but these were not primarily 
religious wars; and over huge areas of North Africa and the 
Levent the Muslim conquests were welcomed by local Chris¬ 
tians as a relief from corrupt and intolerant Byzantine rulers. 
Murderous hatred between Muslims and Christians, exemplified 
by the Crusades and other campaigns in the Mediterranean and 
Southern Europe, was very largely due to the fanaticism of 
recent savage converts to the two faiths, leaving legacies of 
dormant antagonism. 

However, despite their respect of Judaism and Christianity, 
Muslims believe that theirs is a far truer belief, representing the 
last step “in the logical evolution of monotheistic religion.” 
Judaism is marred by a narrow nationalism which excludes 
from salvation all who are not of the seed of Jacob; Christian¬ 
ity, by its ambivalence on the oneness of God and by relics of 
old nature-cults which survive in the doctrine of atonement. 
Islam is the distilled essence, purged of all accretions and 
impurities, of the teachings of Moses and Jesus. 
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WHA T IS THE SPIRIT 
OF THE QURAN T 


F ourteen hundred years ago, 
in a religio-commercial town, 
lying between three cultures, 
there lived an orphan— 
noble but poor. 

Grazing his uncle’s camels, he wondered, 
and wondered, at Allah’s bounties 
and man’s egotistic ingratitude. 

His goodness brought him riches, trust. 

At forty, his concern for his people 
brought him Divine communion : 
messages persuading, 
warning, reassuring, promising, 
explaining, softly compelling. 

This Guidance, over twenty-three years, 
transformed the myriad-tribal Arabs 
into heralds of One Humanity. 

These Divine Audiences, 

"■From The Messt^e of the Qur'an by Hashim Amir-Ali, with 
permission. 
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compiled into 114 Suras, • 

often misconstrued by foes, 
misunderstood by friends, 
constitute the Qur’an. 

When fully appreciated 

will become gospel of Man. 


—Aameen 

‘This code We have revealed to thee, so that it may usher 
joy to those who ponder on its message; and be a source of 
thought to those who understand. 

The Qur'an is the record of revelations^ and instructions 
vouchsafed by God to Mohammed in a direct form for him to 
pass on to mankind. Including the invocation “In the name 
of God, ever gracious and most Merciful”, which opens every 
chapter but the 9th, there are in all 6236 verses, divided into 
114 chapters. For convenience, these chapters have been arran¬ 
ged in 30 equal parts. 

The inspiration came to Mohammed in the form of revela¬ 
tions received by him from time to time over a period of years 
according to the circumstances of the day and the requirements 
of his mission. He declaimed them to his followers who, in 
turn, memori.scd them. Some of his disciples felt that it would 
aid the process of memorising if the messages were written down, 
and scribbled them on any material which happened to come 
handy, a camel-bone, a scrap of leather, palm fonds or the like. 
The shorter chapters of the Qur'an date from the early Meccan 
period during which the Prophet supervised the arrangement of 
individual revelations into connected passages. The longer ones 
date from late Meccan to the Medinan periods. 

Scholars disagree on whether or not all the chapters were 
collected into the form of a Book during the Prophet's life-time. 
Those who believe that they were so collected can cite passa¬ 
ges from the Qur’an to the effect that it is unalterable and that 
the body of revelations had been given to Mohammed finally 
in the form of a Book. 

“It is He who hath bestowed on thee, in truth, a Book 
which doth confirm that which lies before you, even as He 
had bestowed the Torah and the Evangel J^Hvangel).”'* 
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Some Scholars, however, believe that at the death of the 
Prophet the Qur’an was mostly in scattered fragments. Although 
the first Khalif Abu Bakr at first did not feel that the verses 
should be collected and codified preferring an oral tradition, 
yet he did gather together and transcribed a large number of 
verses, but Omar, the second Khalif, after the deaths in battle 
of many who had memorised the verses, insisted that the verses 
be recorded in writing lest they be forgotten or distorted, and 
commissioned the scribe Zai-bin-Tabit, one of the secretaries 
of the Prophet, to collect all the verses whether written or 
memorised into a single volume and that during the time of 
Othman, the third Khalif, copies of the compiled work were 
standardised and distributed all over the Muslim world. This 
is the form in which we know the Qur’an which has remained 
unscathed. 

The traditional arrangement of the Qur’an does not follow 
the chronological sequence of the revelations; nor does it pre¬ 
sent a subject-wise arrangement of the chapters. To some extent, 
it can be said that it has been arranged in a way that longer 
chapters precede the shorter ones. Several attempts have been 
made to rearrange the Qur’an in a chronological order, some of 
which seem to come very close to what can be imagined to be 
the original chronological sequence of the revelations, but the 
main difficulty in such attempts is the lack of an authentic copy 
arranged by the Prophet himself or by any of his close associa¬ 
tes in such a form. 

There are some passages in the Qur’an which are clear but 
some are not. The latter seem to mystify even the discerning 
minds of scholars. Those passages which are perfectly plain 
and definite are known as Muhkamat. Others, Mutashabihat 
are in the form of allegories open to a variety of interpretations, 
some of which could be very misleading. The Qur’an itself 
says : “He it is who has sent down to thee the Book. Some 
verses of it are definite in meaning. These form the mother of 
the Book (the basic therein) and the rest are figurative. But 
they in whose minds there is a tendency to deviate from truth, 
take the figurative (in their literal sense) craving discord, and 
craving to give them their own interpretation, although none 
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Icnoweth the reality about them except God. And tliosc too 
who make a right approach to knowledge could only say, ‘We 
believe therein : all is from our Lord. None can catch their 
significance except those gifted with insight.*’^ 

The Muhkamat have never been disentangled from the rest 
with the result that the simplicity and clarity of the Ummul- 
Kitab has tended to be shaded by diverse interpretations of the 
similies, metaphors, parables and allegories of the Mutashabihat. 
What was, therefore, intended as an aid in describing the undes- 
cribable or in helping the reader to visualise a difficult concept 
has, instead, been taken literally, giving rise to endless debates, 
disagreements and disputes. It is not easy to find the proper 
relevance of the outward form of expression to the complex 
multi-dimensional nature of the celestial state. 

The reader of the Qur’an, if he wishes to understand the 
Book, must study it seriously, sifting the Muhkamat from the 
Mutashabihat and make an attempt to penetrate into the symbo¬ 
lic expressions and imagery so that the message is understood 
in its proper perspective. The dangers of casual reading are 
that one either gets bogged in the allegories, similies and meta¬ 
phors, taking them literally, or disputes the imagery on the 
ground that it is unrealistic. The concept, for instance, that 
good deeds would be rewarded and bad deeds punished could 
best be put across to simple folk in terms of human imagery 
of the pain and pleasure comprehensible to them : “There is a 
parable of the Garden which the righteous are promised...’’"’ 
And again ; “None can realise what joy of the eyes lies in store 
for them, as reward of their deeds.”® 

Just as there is a distinction between the Muhkamat and 
Mutashabihat, so is there a distinction, or at least a difference 
of emphasis, between the principles of Quranic law and their 
application in varied circumstances. The principles are funda¬ 
mental and essential to the Prophet’s Mission, their application 
is sometimes only ephemeral. Failure to make this distinction 
has contributed to misunderstanding and led to ignorant criti¬ 
cism of Islam and, on the other hand, it may be added, to much 
erroneous fanaticism. For Islam, properly understood, is a 
tolerant religion, unique in that it does not claim for itself a 
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The Qur’an does not deny the earlier scriptures and earlier 
apostles (mursaleen); in fact, it affirms their importance and 
confirms their pristine truth. “...To every people have We 
given a law and a ritual, and if God had so willed He would 
have surely made of you all but one society; but it was His 
wish to test you by what He hath given to each of you. Be 
emulous then in good deeds. To God shall ye return and He 
will make you realise the evil of wrangling over what were 
mere variations (in the law and ritual).”** This also vouches for 
tolerance in Islam which some western writers have tried hard 
to deny and disprove. 

The Ahl-al-Kitab, are the people of the Book, to whom, the 
Qur'an says, revelations had been given earlier by messengers 
sent to them. According to Islam the only persons excluded 
from God’s mercy are those guilty of Kufr, the denial of God, 
and Shirk, the sharing of God’s divinity with any other being. 
Whether the Christian doctrine of trinity constitutes sin or 
shirk is a question on which many volumes could be, and indeed 
have been, written both from Muslim and Christian points of 
view. The belief among many Muslims that all Christians are 
essentially polytheists, because of their belief in trinity, has 
given rise to many religious wars, “Each one hath a goal to¬ 
wards which he turneth so vie with one another in good works, 
wheresoever ye may be, Allah will bring you all together. Allah 
is able to do all things”, says the Qur'an.® 

There is no sanction in Islam for showing disrespect to 
followers of other religions : “Do not revile those whom they 
call upon besides God, lest they, out of spite revile God in their 
ignorance. Thus we have made attractive to each people what 
they do. In the end they will return to their Lord and We 
shall tell them of what they have been doing.’”” 

How then can the concept of Jehad or holy war be explain¬ 
ed or justified? Again, to understand this point, we must go 
back to the actual text of the Qur’an itself, instead of surmising 
on the basis of the conjectures of critics. 

“And, fight, in the way of God against those who would 
fight against you, and do not commit excesses. 
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Surely, God does not like those who arc aggressive. 

Apart from Jehad being a war in defence of peace it is in 
essence, fighting against one’s own evil tendencies; in modern 
terms it is self-introsection and self-evaluation. In a wider 
interpretation it is justified and justifiable only in defence of 
truth and not in enforcing Islam upon others. 

‘‘If they leave you alone and make 
no war upon you and offer you 
peace, then God alloweth you no 
cause to proceed against them.”^^ 

Force is used only with the aim of confirming and defending 
and asserting a vital truth. It is truth in action. History tells 
us that when persuasion and advice completely failed, when the 
aggrandisement of the wicked had to be curbed in the interest 
of the weak and the peace-loving force had to be employed, 
whether it was the whip of Jesus or the sword of Moham¬ 
med. '’...Should God cause not some men to keep some 
others in check, truly the earth would fall into a state of dis¬ 
order; but God is gracious to all His creation.” 

According to some scholars Jehad represents the aspect of 
spirituality where peace comes not in passivity but in true 
activity. It cannot be denied that Muslims, like Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, have, from time to time, waged aggressive wars, but 
these should not have been, and in general were not justified 
as Jehad which, in fact, means struggling against evil. The 
aggressors, it must be confessed, were not inspired by the true 
message of the Qur’an, just as the crusaders were hardly moti¬ 
vated by a true interpretation of the gospel of Jesus. 

The Qur’an is absolutely specific that: 

“There shall be no compulsion in religion.”^* 

The Qur’an lays down certain basic tenets as articles of 
faith and prescribes a way of life which together form the basic 
tenets of Islam and cannot completely be separated from one 
another. These tenets are called the pillars, (arkan) of religion 
and its norms. These are five : Shahada —The double affir¬ 
mation of the existence and unity of God and Mohammed as 
messenger; Prayer; Siyam or Saum —Fasting; Zakat—X\it 

tithe; Pilgrimage. 
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Muslims believe that right conduct begins with these discip¬ 
lines the proper observance of which creates the correct attitude 
of mind. These norms are a guide to right living and right 
thinking. Every action in life should be set within the frame¬ 
work of these principles and not be dictated by expediency in 
the immediate circumstances. 

Shahada is a testimony of faith in the existence and unity 
of God: “There is no God but He the Living, the Eternal; 
Neither slumber nor sleep seizeth Him; Unto Him belongeth 
whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is in the 
earth. 

Qur’anic faith is something more than intellectual conviction 
and assent to truths revealed by God to the Prophet. The 
conviction gives rise to an attitude that commits the whole 
man. Faith brings peace to the soul, releases one from fear, 
gives patience endurance, resignation to the insults and 
ill-treatment suffered in God's cause and to carry out good 
works. 

The Salat : The real importance of Salat, prayer, lies in instil¬ 
ling the will to serve the people by serving God. This spirit of 
service can be developed only by concentration on the purpose 
behind an action. The very humility of bowing and prostrating 
before the Creator develops, even among the strong, the arro¬ 
gant or the selfish, a feeling of insignificance of their own 
assumed “greatness” and a desire to be helpful to others. It 
creates a devotional attitude of mind, sincere and selfless. 

Prayer is intended as self-discipline. Prayer, if sincere and 
fervent, integrates man into the rhythm of universal adoration. 
If it is performed in the true spirit, it gives the worshipper an 
opportunity to reap benefits each according to his own devo¬ 
tional aptitude and he can then return to his world of work and 
duties chastened in spirit and more sensitive to the moral and 
ethical issues involved in all that he does. As Imam-al-Ghazzali 
says, it is the devotional state of mind—sincerity—the searcher 
of the spirit looks for : “Jt is not righteousness that ye turn 
your faces in prayer towards the East or the West, but right¬ 
eousness is of him who believeth in God, who giveth his wealth 
to the needy...and who behaves patiently in adversity, hardship 
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and in times of stress”, says the Qur’an.^® And again, “when 
My servants ask thee concerning Me, say that I am near; that 
I answer the prayer of the supplicant when he prays to Me 
and have firm faith in Me that they may be rightly guided.”^’ 
He is the sublime, the Tremendous. The significance of prayer 
is that, it is a means of enriching one’s own personality and 
powers, it is the way of establishing a creative and meaningful 
contact with the Infinite. When a man devotedly prays he deve¬ 
lops a sense to live in the presence of God, acquits himself well 
in the trials of life and discharges his obligations to his fellow- 
beings. 

Siyam : Fasting for a month is not meant as self-torture. 
It is intended to cut man off from the devouring flux of carnal 
life, introducing as it were into the flesh a kind of death and 
purification. 

“O Ye who believe! Fasting is prescribed for you, even as 
it was prescribed for those before you, that ye may attain right¬ 
eousness.”^® 

The Prophet was emphatic in drawing attention to this 
aspect of fasting. He said: “He who abstains from food and 
drink during the period of fasting, but does not strive to safe¬ 
guard himself against moral lapses starves to no purpose.” 

Zakat : Alms-giving has been repeatedly and forcefully 
enjoined by the Qur’an, “You shall never attain goodness till 
you share with others, (the poor and the needy) what you 
cherish” And “Whatsoever you give away, God surely will 
know it.”^® And again, “Pay the poor, (their due), and lend to 
God a liberal loan.” (Help the poor liberally).®® It has been 
made incumbent upon a Muslim, throughout his life to pay 
Zakat^^ The obligation is the payment of a capital levy to the 
Bait-ul-Mal or the State Treasur>'. This compulsory levy is 
assessed on the gold, silver and cattle and the wealth you own. 
Its incidence varies with reference to different kinds of property, 
but on the average it works out at two and one-half per cent of 
the capital value. The proceeds of the Zakat are to go to the 
needy, a category of which includes not only those who are 
reduced to poverty by social maladjustment or injustice or by 
some natural calamity, but also providing ranSPm for prisoners 
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of war, helping those in debt, providing comfort and conveni¬ 
ence for travellers, supply capital where talent is available but 
funds are lacking, meeting the expenses involved in collecting 
and administering the Zakat and generally things beneficial to 
the community as a whole, etc. etc.®^ 

A great deal of emphasis is laid upon Zakat and other forms 
of charity, the intention of which is to combat egoism, to make 
a reality of equality, to prevent the accumulation of wealth in 
a few hands to the detriment of many. Zakat is not merely an 
act of individual virtue, but also one of social intent and 
implications. Ifprayerisan obligation to God, Zakat is an 
obligation to society. 

The glory of Islam consists in having embodied the beauti¬ 
ful sentiment of Jesus into definite laws.®“ 

The Haj or the pilgrimage to Mecca and the congregation 
at the Ka’ba is an important factor in developing a sense of 
international brotherhood of Muslims. It is a unifying ritual 
symbolising the equality of all Muslims, rich or poor, strong or 
weak. At the Haj all sectarian divisions, as well as the man¬ 
made barriers of race and class that Islam opposes, dissolve 
dramatically. As in the case of fasting, pilgrimage is a pre- 
Islamic institution carried over, altered and adapted to suit the 
Islamic ideology of equality and fraternity of Muslims and their 
humility before God. 

All the five principles are to be put into practice so that 
one is able to have the credit of right living and right thinking 
on the Day of Reckoning, when judgement will, depend on the 
deeds performed and the beliefs held by an individual. Every 
man is responsible for his own punishment or reward and it is 
not just the faith one has that is going to earn reward but also 
the deeds done during the course of living that will qualify one 
for the award. The Qur’an does not ignore the importance of 
Man’s deeds, giving undue importance to faith; neither does it 
give preference only to deeds and ignore the importance of 
faith. According to Islamic concepts, deeds flow from faith and, 
as has been said earlier, the basic principles of Islam are so 
intermingled with norms of social living that the two cannot be 
separated from each other. They are complementary. Faith 
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guides actions and actions strengthen faith. Thus sets in har¬ 
mony in life. Man is born to go through life with freedom to 
do good or bad deeds as he wishes. Hence the importance of 
the norms of life which guide him to do good to others in this 
life and earn his reward in the hereafter. 

The belief in after-life is important in so far as it acts as a 
guide to good deeds in this life. The concept of a life hereafter, 
in which human life continues in some form and meets rewards 
or the punishment for its deeds gives meaning and depth to our 
short span on earth. “The life hereafter, is believed, will depend 
on the balance of good and evil deeds of each individual found 
on the Day of Reckoning called the Yaum-ul-Hisab.”-^ Man’s 
evolution in social behaviour is linked with his biological 
evolution It is a continuous process of development whereby 
man rises frbm one stage to another by a natural process in the 
biological field and by good deeds in the social field. Evolution 
is a long process and production and reproduction are not just 
biological processes but also have social implications. 

“Verily, He created you in diverse stages.’’-’ 

“And surely from state to state shall ye move forward.”"® 

“And Allah hath caused you to spring forth from the earth 
like a vegetative growth. 

Later will He evolve you further and will bring forth a new 
creation. 

And Allah has provided you on earth a vast expanse. 

So that ye may traverse different paths ” 

“In truth We made man from the crust of the earth 

Then We made of him a sperm and placed him in a safe 
abode...”” 

The central point round which the whole doctrine and 
teaching of Islam revolves is the oneness of God and right 
conduct. From these concepts proceeds the fundamental unity 
of the universe, of man, and of life. The object of Islam is to 
establish a balance and to bring about accord in the relation¬ 
ship of man to God and to the universe through beneficient 
adjustment. 

The virtues claimed by Muslims, of the Qur’an being the 
last Revelation^® and the synthesis of the prophetic cycle, reveal 
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themselves not only in the external simplicity of a dogma which 
is inwardly open to those endowed with understanding to every 
profundity, but also in the capacity Islam has of integrating 
all men, as it were, into its fold, of conferring on ail the 
unshakable need of a dynamic faith. 

The Qur'an is not a treatise on biological evolution; it is 
not a thesis on social science or law. It is a book which 
encompasses varied subjects in its scope and explains them with 
the help of parables, similies, metaphors and the like so as to 
come within the grasp of all types of people and not just the 
intellectuals. It is not a book of polemics; nor is it a collection 
of hair-splitting arguments. It is a guide to action. It has a 
joggy rhythm which invigorates the reader, unlike the lilting 
rhythm of ordinary poetry which has an sedative effect. It has 
captivating rhyme sequence which makes it easy to declaim and 
has a spell-binding effect on both the reader and the audience. 
It has a forceful imagery and a power of realism. “Our prose 
translations can give no adequate idea of the flow and cadence 
of the original. . Parts of it are poetic, but it is not 
poetry;®® parts of it are prose, but it is not prosaic; it is enchant¬ 
ing, but it is not a fairy tale; it is a call to rise and change the 
world, summon to man to change his life in the light of its 
message, to progress and rise from state to state.®^ It is in this 
clarion call that the spirit of Qur’an lives and throbs. 
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THE SUNN AH HADITH 
AND THE SHARIAH 



M uslims believe that the 
essence of all knowledge 
and wisdom is to be found, by those who know how to seek it, 
in the Qur’an, which consists of God’s revelation to Moham¬ 
med. But, like the sacred books of other religions, in its 
geographical and historical context it must be interpreted with 
intelligence if the reader is to understand the allusions and 
symbolisms and discover its true meanings in order to apply its 
broad and basic principles to every-day life. 

Soon after the Prophet's death, the need was felt for some 
authoritative guidance in Qur’anic interpretation in the light of 
his life and conduct. The need for this became all the more 
pressing at a time of political and religious schisms and the 
expansion of Islam from a small community in Central Arabia 
to an empire stretching from the Indus to the Pyrenees, the 
Government of which brought Muslim rulers face to face with 
all kinds of political, economic, legal and social problems, quite 
unfamiliar in the time of the Prophet. 

The problem was to apply the Prophet’s teachings and way 
of life to conditions which were never envisaged, and it 
was solved by recording and placing in the apf)ropriate context 
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a large number of his precepts and practices, each authenticated 
by a chain of named witnesses going back to the original eye¬ 
witness. This was necessary because how the Prophet’s life 
reflected the Qur’an had great significance. The Prophet was 
the Qur’an in action. The sayings of the Prophet thus recorded 
and authenticated, and the record of his daily life and practices, 
cited as examples for the faithful, are known as Sunnah (or 
Hadith). In Islamic Jurisprudence (or Fiqh), however, some of 
the actions of his Sahaba or contemporary disciples which were 
performed in the presence of the Prophet, and had his tacit 
approval, are also given the same weight as the Sunnah, but 
they are distinguished as al-Sunnanat-al-Sukutiah. The keepers 
and transmitters of these traditions worked with the meticulous 
care of modern academic historians, taking no legend on trust, 
recording nothing as fact for which an original source, contem¬ 
porary with the Prophet, could not be quoted. It was inevitable, 
in view of the extent and state of Arab literacy at the time and 
the mental equipment of the age, that much evidence was oral : 
but each Hadith, had had its unbroken chain of witnesses back 
to the original source. 

People differ on the question of the exact period of the 
original compilation of Hadith literature. Some scholars main¬ 
tain that it was during the Prophet’s life-time, others say that he 
forbade any compilation which might acquire an authority 
rivalling that of the Qur’an.^ The earliest known written tradi¬ 
tions are contained in the Saadqa compiled by Abdullah bin Arar, 
a companion of the Prophet; a collection by Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
another collection by Imam Zahuri, dated about A H. 50-125; 
and Imam Malik’s Muwatta, dated A.H. 120. The greater part 
of the traditions was compiled two or three generations after 
the Prophet. With every good intention and every precaution 
conducive to accuracy, there were nevertheless some distortions 
of memory; several keepers of the traditions, like some modern 
historians had biases and preconceptions; perfect objectivity 
should not be expected when the Islamic community was rent 
by family, political and sectarian feuds and it would be human 
nature to select, perhaps quite unconsciously, the traditions 
which supported one’s sectarian beliefsor justified one's secular 
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allegiance. So an elaborate science of criticism and •examina¬ 
tion (“Ilm al-Dirayah”), was developed over the centuries to 
weed out spurious and doubtful traditions. Pious scholars like 
Imam Bhukhari (d. 870), Muslim (d. 875), Abu Daud (d. 888), 
A1 Tirmidi (d. 892), A1 Nasai (d. 915), Tahavi (d. 933), Ibn 
Majah, (d. 886), Hakim (d. 1014) and others collected the 
sayings and compared them with authentic ones on the basis 
of the character of the narrators and in the light of the factors 
involved. 

It is on these authenticated traditions, and of course, on the 
Qur’an itself, that the Shariah —a word etymologically derived 
from the root meaning path—the Muslim Law, is based. It 
is the path leading to God, the God-given law which binds all 
Muslims into one brotherhood and sets out for them the 
proper way of life. It is obligatory on Muslims to run their 
public and private offices spiritual, moral, social and physi¬ 
cal—in accordance with its principles. Muslim Law based 
upon Shariah is not a legal code such as the Code Napoleon 
or the Mosaic law summarised in the Ten Commandments, but 
is more akin to English case-law, since it comprises all that has 
been written over many centuries. The purpose, however, was 
to evolve a system of duties fulfilment of which would enable 
the believer to live a righteous life in this world and prepare 
himself for the next. It is, therefore, subject to argument and 
varied interpretations (within the basic principles of the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah) according to the standing of individual jurists 
and the circumstances in which their opinions were given. But 
it is all derived ultimately from the Qur’an, the Sunnah^ the 
Ijma (consensus opinion of the Muslim community), and the 
Qayas (human reasoning or plain commonsense).* Unlike other 
systems of law the Shariah does not rest primarily on the 
legislative acts of governments. “The source of all laws for 
Muslims, is revelation, manifested through the Qur’an and 
explained through the Sunnah and then amplified and interpret 
ted through the work of jurists. Since the interpreters of the 
Shariah were not often state officials but private citizens, their 
rulings were not always formally binding, nor were they 
unanimous.”^ 
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The Fiqh has been subjected to criticism or questioning. It 
has been argued that a chain of oral evidence by witnesses long 
dead may easily be falsified, by intent or honest error; in some 
cases the acceptance of a Hadith may have no more significance 
than the triumph of a particular sect or clique over its rivals; 
some of the Prophet’s sayings, of unquestioned authenticity, 
must be related to the circumstances of his day, and he did not 
always make clear whether they had a universal application, 
certain passages may be further discounted because they are 
poetic or allegorical rather than precise in form, liable to a 
wide choice of interpretations. 

A line of thinking common to several schools of theology is 
to evolve from the Qur’an, and the Simnah broad principles of 
conduct adapted to the supposed public interest and welfare of 
the Muslim community as they are at a particular time. Thus 
A1 Imam Al Qarafi of the Maliki School of Islamic law main¬ 
tained that as most of the injunctions of the Fiqh are related to 
contemporary custom, it may—indeed it must—be changed as 
those customs change. Al Imam al Tufi, of the Hanbali school 
took the extreme line that the public interest must be para¬ 
mount. An immutable law, say some scholars or jurists, leads 
to stagnation, and as almost all Quranic principles were based 
on the direct interest of the community in the Prophet’s day, 
it is illogical not to re-interpret them in the light of modern 
circumstances. 

One may not agree with this view but efforts are being made 
today in certain quarters all over the Muslim Middle East “to 
rescue”, as they say, “the Muslim law from the clutches of the 
traditions and reshape it in conformity with the principles con¬ 
stituting the Quranic ideology agreeable to the demands of the 
times” and there has been a continuing effort to reconcile 
Western Civil Codes with Muslim Laws, to combine the best 
of Islam with Western civilisation. Dr. Sanhuri, who was mak¬ 
ing an advance on the modernizing efforts of Shaik Mohammed 
Abduh, was reported to be preparing a new Code for Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq separating law from religion. Except in Saudi 
Arabia, where the laws of Shariah as they existed are fully 
followed, several Muslim countries like Turkey, Egypt, Syria, 
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Iraq and Pakistan have found justification to modify and re¬ 
interpret some of the laws connected with subjects like adop¬ 
tion, wills, multiple marriages, divorce and penal punishments 
and thus making a beginning to separate law from religion. 

On the subject of such separation, Dr. Syed Abdul Lateef 
of Hyderabad (India) says : “Life in Islam is intended to be an 
integral entity, the values of life which it upholds supplying 
the spiritual background to every activity. Under such a 
concept of life no distinction arises between law and religion, 
andt erms such as ‘Secular Law’, ‘Secular State’ and ‘Secular 
Life’ do not bear any meaning whatsoever’’. In fact, words 
like secular, spiritual and temporal have no equivalents in 
classical Arabic.^ In Islam there is no separation between 
the Church and the State. In Christianity there is : “Render 
unto Caeser the things which are Caeser’s and to God the 
things which are God’s”, said Jesus. 

Scholars can cite the words of the Prophet himself to justify 
change : “I am but human, if I order something pertaining to 
your religion, comply, and if I order something of my own, 
consider it in the light that I am human.” Anticipating that his 
commands would and should be modified to suit changing 
circumstances, he said, as has been mentioned earlier, that his 
followers would be lost if, during his lifetime, they evaded 
one-tenth of what was enjoined upon them; but a time 
would come when, a tradition of righteousness having been 
established, even those would be saved who observed no more 
than one-tenth. 

The important thing, according to some modern scholars in 
many parts of the Muslim World, is to understand from the 
historical context the Prophet’s intention in any particular 
Hadith : it may have been valid in the circumstances of Medina 
many centuries ago, but is it still valid? To adhere to the letter 
of the law while ignoring its spirit and the Prophet’s intention 
results in a rigid, barren formalism. It is sometimes argued 
that while the Qur’an provided broad principles for every 
generation the details have to be formulated to suit the require¬ 
ments of every age and that was why no details were given. Says 
the Qur’an: "It is for Allah to point out th®, way, for, of the 
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several ways there are some which are crooked. Had He 
willed he could surely have guided you in detail.”■’ 

So the Qur’an, Hadith (i.e. Sunnah) they say, can never be 
interpreted with finality, but must be constantly re-interpreted 
in the light of the Quranic ideology when they will yield new 
truths and fresh guidance for every generation and every intel¬ 
lectual level. Nevertheless it is wholly inappropriate, and con¬ 
ducive to undermine the historicity of the Qur’an, to apply to 
the traditions the sort of treatment to which a highly contro¬ 
versial modem historian might be subjected by his academic 
rivals. Intelligent and devout reorientation under the guiding 
light of the Qur’an may be necessary from time to time, with¬ 
out “bleak imitation or mimicry of the West”; but stability and 
continuity are also important for any religion. They say that 
without these traditions to elaborate and clarify, the Qur’an 
would be a closed book, lending itself to varying interpretations 
depending upon the capacity of the individual understanding. 
There is, therefore, the need for stability and comfort of a 
tradition that has served as the only means of our contact with 
the Prophet (and fundamentally also with the Qur’an) and 
which has stood the test of time. So Muslims in general accept 
the sanctity of the collections made in good faith by scholars of 
piety and probity, albeit many centuries ago. 

Islam has no priestly hierarchy and no dogmatic ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authority. There are no Councils or Synods and the pre- 
Reformation Papacy or Judaic scribes, “sitting in the seat of 
Moses”, to pronounce binding laws or to hammer out an agreed 
formula. So argument, to the point of hair-splitting, on the 
interpretation of the sacred writings has continued from the 
Prophet’s death to the present day, and may continue for 
centuries to come. But the general principles of the Shariah, 
based on the word of God given to mankind by His Prophet, 
are as valid today as ever they have been.® 
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Church-Clericalism is taboo in Islam. 

5. The Qur’an 16:9. 

6. Sec ‘‘Islamic Law and Contemporary Issues” by (Dr.) Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani—The Saudi Publishing House, Jeddah. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF ISLAM 



M ohammed knew his 
world. His spiritual stature 
par excellence was in perfect harmony with a down-to-earth 
dimension, revealing his unrivalled insiglit into the ways of 
human behaviour. He was a successful trader and a very practi¬ 
cal man. And Islam is an eminently practical creed, which does 
not aim at turning out saints or ascetics, but at making man a 
able to integrate with his fellowmen and environment. 
If Islam's message had been for saints or ascetics, Mohammed 
would have ignored political, social and economic problems; 
but Islam is an all-embracing way of life taking account of 
human nature with all its imperfections. We have it from the 
radical Luke and others that Jesus had a bias against the rich, 
and seems indeed to have disapproved of any profitable econo¬ 
mic activity; “Sell all that you have”, he said, “and give to the 
poor”; and, on other occasions: “Take no thought for the 
morrow, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or where¬ 
withal ye shall be clothed”; and, “lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth”, and, again : “where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.” 

Islam, on the other hand, has no bias against the rich as 
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such, so long as they are generous in their charity aifd prompt 
in their payment of the compulsory poor-due (Zakat). The 
Qur’an denourtces those “who hoard their wealth”,...“that 
which they hoard will be their collar on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion. . . Wealth like other good things in life, is the gift 
of God, to be accepted with gratitude and used in accordance 
with God’s purpose. The Qui^ does not question the right 
of the individual to own prdplrty (or means of production), 
rightly acquired. It lays stress upon voluntary spending of 
wealth in the cause of Allah and upon the good use to be made 
of one’s possessions. The merit lies in expending them intelli¬ 
gently and distributing them with generosity : . . and they ask 

thee what they ought to spend”, “say that which you can 
spare.”- The surplus will naturally vary from person to person 
and time to time depending upon particular circumstances, situa¬ 
tions and priorities. What is important is that one should consi¬ 
der wealth a trust for which account is to be rendered to God.® 
The Prophet said : “There is nothing wrong in wealth for him 
who fears God ...”'• “Fear God and be moderate in your pur¬ 
suit of wealth; take only that which is allowed and leave that 
which is forbidden.” What is wrong is acquiring wealth through 
unfair means, exploiting others, and not promoting the good 
of others from what one has earned or accumulated. The 
Qur’an provides redistribution of wealth not only by voluntary 
alms but also by a compulsory annual levy on wealth; by 
organising the Bail-ul-Mal or the State Treasury (which can 
become a potent source of public sector management); and by 
its laws of inheritance. While drawing distinction between the 
necessary minimum and the desirable plentitude, it censures 
private affluence and public squalor. Islam can never be 
communism nor does it advocate distribution of property. 
Although wealth is God’s gift, it is not an absolute gift, but 
rather as something held in trust by the wealthy and shared 
with those in need. The Qur’an refers to the “lure of abund¬ 
ance which beguiles you until you reach the grave.”® 

“The pious are those in whose wealth there is a recognised 
share for the poor and the destitute”;® “and in their wealth, 
they have assigned a share to the suppliant and the deprived, 
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(of their right, or of strength to make a living)” and, “Spend 
your wealth in the cause of Allah. . . Lo, Allah loveth the 
beneficient.”’ 

Usury {Riba, literally “increase”) not quite the same as 
interest, but generally considered to be a rough equivalent, is 
prohibited® because it tends to concentrate wealth in a few 
hands. “God desireth abolition of usury, and encourages 
spending for the good of others ...” says the Qur’an. Hoard¬ 
ing is prohibited, because it keeps wealth out of circulation. 
Said the Prophet, “He is the most accursed who stocks to boost 
up prices.” A tradition of the Prophet condemns obligatory 
price-fixing. The monopolistic holding back of produce or 
merchandize in expectation of a rise in price is prohibited. It is 
unlawful to acquire wealth by corrupt means : “Do not seek to 
devour wealth through falsehood or offer it as a bribe to the 
authorities that you may thereby obtain part of other people’s 
wealth.”® 

Although, owning wealth is not an offence, the pretence to 
social, spiritual and intellectual superiority, which often accom¬ 
panies wealth is a grievous sin. Money should not te a social 
divider, and all are equal in the sight of God. But this docs not 
imply that they are equal in their physical and mental capaci¬ 
ties, or should be equal in the material rewards for their labour 
iriespective of their contribution to society. 

The Qur'an insists that difl'erences among men are natural 
and part of the Divine Plan : to try to eliminate them and regi¬ 
ment everyone into a forced equality is to obstruct the Plan of 
God and deny His favours. There are God-given gifts of per¬ 
sonality, intellect and spirit, which cannot be gainsaid,^” but 
while Islam recognises the principle of social equality it also 
insists upon equality of opportunity and the principle of justice, 
leaving the door open for individual achievement. Equity and 
economic justice are very much part of Islam, but not the kind 
of egalitarianism which steam-rolls everyone into an absolute 
economic equality. Islam advocates, in principle, each according 
to his ability; but everyone must do his very best for others. 

Louis Massignon, writing about Islam’s intermediate posi¬ 
tion between bourgeois capitalism and Bolshevist communism 
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says : “From the social standpoint, Islam is attractive for its 
very egalitarian conception of the contribution everyone has to 
make, through the tithe, to the resources of the community; it 
is hostile to unrestrained stock-exchange speculation, to bank- 
capital, state loans, indirect taxes on goods of primary 
necessity.” 

The modern “isms”—Capitalism, Communism, etc.—either 
ignore ethical and moral values or denounce religion as “the 
opium of the people”. Islam may be denounced and perse¬ 
cuted but it cannot be ignored because over vast areas of the 
world, including most of the oil producing areas, it is the 
warp-and-woof of society, textured through and through with a 
moral code having an impact on every facet of life. Islam en¬ 
compasses both spiritual and material factors, striking a balance 
between them and, by extension between the individual and 
society. Islam is a middle way, neither endorsing the mate¬ 
rialist interpretation of history, nor claiming that by spiritual 
excellence alone society can be preserved and improved; it 
advocates neither asceticism nor hedonism. Politically, it may 
stand, as some people say, between socialism and capitalism, 
sharing socialism’s antipathy to poverty and social distinctions, 
but defending the individual’s right to freedom and property. 
Islam oilers a solution of social questions that transcend the 
modern systems called capitalism, socialism and communism. 
While Islam guarantees personal freedom and provides oppor¬ 
tunities for individual enterprise, it lays down that this should 
not be at the cost of society or the.ideals of social justice. The 
drive and constructive technological initiatives of capitalism 
are encouraged, but its abuses, particularly concentration 
of wealth and power, are frowned upon. Islam is incompatible 
with modern capitalism because capitalism is concerned less 
with what it produces than with the profits from production. 
The idea that the entire economy can be run by self-interest with 
greed and envy as its motive power, is abhorrent to Islam. 
Capitalism claims it “delivers the goods”; it is supremely efficient 
at production, and, therefore, the best possible system (what¬ 
ever its motive power) for mankind. But what goods does it 
deliver? It is often argued, as Schumacker points out in his 
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book, “Small is Beautiful”, that if there were more and more 
wealth, every problem would be solved; but money cannot 
buy justice, harmony, equilibrium, beauty, contentment or even 
health, which are the gifts of Allah, not of the enterprise sys¬ 
tem. As Umar Chapra^^ would put it: “the synthesis of the 
material and the spiritual is what is missing in capitalism and 
socialism as they are both basically secular and either 
amoral or morally neutral. Both systems have neglected the 
spiritual needs of the human personality.” In Islam economic 
well-being is seen within the framework of moral and 
ethical norms. “With-hold not things due to others” is an 
injunction of the Qur'an which is clear warning against injustice 
and exploitation and is designed to protect the rights of the 
individual—consumer or producer, distributor, employer or 
employee. 

In Islam there are no distinctions of caste, creed, colour, 
race or rank; mankind is the Family of God “God will not 
ask you”, says the Qur’an, “about your noble descent or your 
lineage”; rather “most honoured of you before Him is the most 
righteous of you.”^- 

While the brotherhood of mankind is insisted upon in Islam, 
there is no less emphasis on justice. “Those who have faith 
and mix not that faith with injustice, for them is peace and 
they are the rightly guided.”^® The Qur’an is far more concerned 
with the quality of life than with the standard of living. 

Mohammed practised simplicity, and taught that happiness 
was achieved not by maximising one's wants, but by reducing 
them. He abhorred ostentation and extravagance: “Poverty”, he 
said, “is my pride”, identifying himself with the poor, but he 
did not require that everyone be poor or that equality be pro¬ 
moted by levelling down. Poverty is not a prescription to be 
adopted. Islam is resignation, surrender and commitment to 
the Divine Will. This enables man to live in full harmony with 
himself and his environment; complete surrender leads to self- 
realisation bringing forth the richness which man carries with¬ 
in himself Man is not predestined to poverty. He has the 
necessary free-will, within limits, to change the course of his 
economic life. With hard work he can build up assets and lead 
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a life of comfort and contentment. 

Islam is opposed to exploitation in any form—of the weak 
by the strong, of the poor by the rich, of the employee by the 
employer. The Prophet of Islam declared that three persons 
who will certainly face God’s displeasure are : One who dies 
without fuliilling his commitments to God; one who sells a 
person and enjoys the price, and one who engages a labourer 
and does not pay him the due wage. Again, according to the Pro¬ 
phet : “all employees (men or women) are entitled to a just wage 
for their contribution to the output”. The just wage intended 
to reduce gross inequalities has to be determined by the inter¬ 
action of many factors such as supply and demand, the extent 
of economic growth, the profits the employer makes the level 
of moral consciouness etc. The employee is not to be burdened 
with excessive labour. There is yet another Hadith which says : 
“Your employees are your brothers whom God has made your 
subordinates. So he who has a brother under him, let him feed 
him with what he feeds himself, and clothe him with what 
he clothes himself...”'^ 

At the same time an employee is enjoined to work con¬ 
scientiously and diligently. 

These hadiths clearly prohibit exploitation of labour and the 
enslaving of free persons. Hard and honest work, contentment 
with one’s lot and gratitude to God are Islam’s recipes for 
happiness : given the necessary minimum of comfort, a desirable 
plenty, honestly acquired, is neither inconsistent with nor 
necessary for contentment and gratitude. But a craving for 
inordinate wealth is certainly inconsistent with them; for, as 
man becomes first accustomed to, then dependent on luxuries, 
so contentment is eroded by jealousy, alienation and insecurity. 
A simple life-style is, therefore, the ideal attained by reducing 
one’s needs rather than creating, as though by an advertising 
campaign, ever new needs and desires. Millions of new arti¬ 
facts are being churned out for comfort, needs, survival, enjoy¬ 
ment, and destruction, keeping the machines of production 
going. Intoxicated by confidence in our abilities we have become 
recklessly unconcerned—without any conscience for things that 
matter. 
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True, we need, development and progress, but with that we 
need a logic of life and nature—logic of harmony, creativity and 
social solidarity. By recognizing our limits we shAll find a 
proper place in the complex system of our existence. What 
have our attempts to develop, grow and progress produced? 
Only misery, filth, chaos and uncertainty. As Poirier puts it: 
‘'technical and economic progress heralds proletarianization, 
the degradation of the old values and the appearance of indivi¬ 
dual miseries... In other words, this progress seems to foster a 
frenzied egoism which, as regards relations between persons, 
leaves man indifferent to man.” 

In Islam there is no conflict between spiritual health and 
material well-being and the two are natural allies, for it is by 
spiritual health that man’s material wants are reduced, and are, 
therefore, more easily satisfied. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” These words of Jesus likewise express the Qur’anic 
view. Mohammed’s message implies no disapproval of 
material progress, but strong disapproval of the attitude 
of mind, which in the modern age has made gods of science 
and technology, regarding them as ends, not means Al 
Hikmah, the quality of wisdom and prudence extolled in 
the Qur’an has, as its central concept, man’s detachment or 
liberation from complications rooted in desire, greed, envy and 
ostentation. But the modern Western man (and, indeed, many 
Muslims who have taken their values from the West) puts a 
lower value on Al Hikmah than on cleverness. 

Liberation from the bonds of materialism is achieved through 
self-discipline (Riyadh) based on practical knowledge (Mu’ 
amalah). Self-discipline^^ is the training of the appetites and 
control of anger, lust, greed and other passions, so that they 
become the servants, not the masters, of man’s intelligence, and 
cease to demand an endless succession of technological tricks 
to keep them satisfied. By reducing his needs, and refusing to 
make necessities of luxuries, man reduces, so to say, the area 
in which anger, greed and avarice can operate. 

The natural, God-given inequality of men, to say nothing of 
mere chance, results inevitably in some having more wealth and 
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power than others. There is no possibility of harni($nious rela¬ 
tions between those who have wealth and power and those who 
have not, until there is a general realisation that to have 
enough is good, but to have more than enough is evil. The 
“middle way” the norm, Fitrah, advocated by Islam, is 
hostile to excess, but by no means antagonistic to physical 
enjoyment and well-being nor is it an invitation to mediocrity. 
The Qur’an teaches that the things of the earth are not in 
themselves evil, but can easily become so if they cause one 
to forget spiritual values and human virtues such as generosity, 
honesty and courage. The Qur’an approves : “Who, in the 
use of their wealth are neither extravagant nor niggardly; but 
keep the mean”.^® “Say, that God has commanded me to adopt 
a path of moderation in all things.” God’s bounty in oil, for 
instance, has resulted in some Muslim States acquiring enor¬ 
mous wealth and power which in the light of Qurani teachings 
is judged by the use made of God’s bounty. Their rulers are 
not unmindful of the Qur’anic verses, “Should Allah bestow 
abundance on His servants they might act wantonly on earth; 
but He sendeth down what He will by measure.” 

Productivity, education, culture, technology are all required 
if civilisation is to march on; but what is most needed is a 
review of the ends which these means should serve. Islam aims 
at the development of a life-style which while sustaining stability 
accords legitimate importance to means, yet not confusing them 
with ends. Islam favours material progress, encourages trade, 
industry, navigation, commercial partnerships, and cooperatives. 
It even equates the struggle for material well-being with an act 
of virtue. “When the prayer is ended, disperse in the land in 
quest of the bounties of God”, says the Qur’an.And further : 
“God has made subservient to you whatever is in the heavens 
and whatever is in the earth and granted His bounties both 
manifest and Hidden.It encourages incentives and initiative 
in individuals, but while productivity, education, culture, tech¬ 
nology, research, and all that goes for progress, are, in the 
language of logic, “necessary”, they are not “sufficient” for the 
quality of life. They need to be refined by spiritual values, 
disciplined by a deliberate reduction in our ^requirements (in 
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modern terms by a low consumption rate). Only thus can man, 
resolve the conflict implicit in his present demand for a perpe¬ 
tual, infinite rise in his living standards in a world where sup¬ 
plies of food, timber, minerals and fossil-fuels (to name only 
four essentials) are finite. “...Economic progress is obtainable 
only if we employ those powerful human drives of selflessness 
which religion and traditional wisdom universally demand. 
Modern economy has propelled a frenzy of greed and indulges 
in an orgy of envy, the very causes of expansionist success... 
for at least another hundred years we must pretend to ourselves 
and everyone that fair is foul, and foul is fair; for foul is useful 
and fair is not. Avarice and usury and preaution*® must be our 
gods for a little longer still.” 

Lord Keynes was indeed optimistic! Never has man been 
able to produce so much, and never has he gained less happiness 
from it. 
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POLYGAMY, SLA VERY AND 
THE POSITION OF 
WOMEN IN ISLA M 


M uch has been written about 
the Prophet’s wives and the 
position of women in fslam but it may be observed that 
Mohammed’s later wives were either needy widows of men who 
had died in the cause of Islam, or they belonged to families or 
tribes whom, in the very critical days of the struggle for survi¬ 
val, the Prophet wished to rally to Islam, or at least stay 
friendly towards Islam. What is not often understood is that 
in Arabian custom, inter-marriages between families, tribes or 
even difterent ethnic groups, established rights of kinship that 
theoretically brought about inviolable peace between the 
parties. One consequence of the Prophet’s marriages, there¬ 
fore, was that captives, previously taken in time of war, were 
automatically released on the occasion of several of such new 
relationships. 

During her lifetime, Khadijah had been Mohammed’s only 
wife, but after her death, after twenty-five years of “an uninter¬ 
rupted sunshine of faithfulness and happiness”, he married 
several times, generally for humane or political reasons, to 
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succour a friend's widow, to cement an alliance, to reconcile an 
enemy or to provide freedom for the woman of a conquered 
tribe. The multiple marriages of the Prophet to widows (except 
to Aisha) provided a guarantee of the consolidation of the new- 
founded community and symbolised the patriarchal nature of 
his position, not as a saint withdrawn from the world, but as 
one living in it and accepting it with the aim of integrating it 
into a higher order of reality. If these marriages were connected 
with personal inclination, a man in Mohammed's position could 
have had the most beautiful women in the land and not “those 
toothless victims of age”, as Aisha had once remarked. One 
of Mohammed’s objects, when the nascent society was fighting 
for its life against external opposition and internal troubles was 
clearly to consolidate its precarious position. Time and time 
again it was made clear that his own marriages were because 
of the pressures of special circumstances and that such num¬ 
bers were not permitted to his followers. “This is a privilege 
exclusive to thee and not allowable to the rest of the faith¬ 
ful . . 

Both with regard to polygamy and slavery critical comments 
have often been made and defensive arguments put forward. 
Some scholars maintain that because of the large number of 
Muslims killed in forays and other expeditions leaving an 
excess of women- Mohammed had to allow limited polygamy. 
The alternative lay between polygamy and prostitution or 
sexual anarchy.-* Others say that monogamy is not the law of 
nature; even the Old Tesatment in its holy text did not impose 
it on the patriarchs, the morals of Nero’s subjects were not 
better than those of Abraham’s or Jacob's; David and Solomon 
had hundreds of wives; this was sacramental. Other scholars, 
both Muslim and non-Muslim”* argue that polygamy in the 
Orient is due to the climate, to the sensuality, early nubility and 
early ageing . . . “It is the climate which decides these things” 
Some others argue that limited polygamy is preferable to the 
clandestine sort and that it has the advantage of suppressing 
prostitution and the celibacy of women, so disastrous even 
today. Besides, this limited outlet provided for the surplus 
women; honourable marriage checked the opj^ression of women 
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by their guardians; it also lessened the temptation to enter into 
the loose unions allowed in the matrilineal society of Arabia. 

Whatever the weight of these arguments, whatever the lessons 
of modern experience in the West—increasing divorces, illegiti¬ 
mate children, abortions, promiscuity, old maids and all that— 
one important point has always been lost sight of in assessing 
the situation. Mohammed was dealing with a nomadic and wild 
people in the land of Abraham. He had to make them cross the 
barriers of doubts, hesitations and resentments; he had to work 
for the adaptation of these people to a new way of life. This 
difficult task of reconstruction of a new society was obviously a 
time-consuming and delicate process which needed sustained 
effort and careful handling. One could not have expected the 
wild and long isolated Bedouin of the desert, with their tradi¬ 
tion-saturated minds, with their strong prejudices and suspicions, 
to change and be tamed overnight. 

The complete change in conceptions and values, of trans¬ 
formation of people from their tribal base to an all-embracing 
brotherhood, overriding their age-long divisions, could not 
have been subjected to a rapid process of change; that would 
have uprooted the people from their moorings and disastrously 
disintegrated their way of living. Had he moved faster it would 
have precipitated a crisis. Under Divine guidance Mohammed 
was, therefore, wisely treading his way slowly and carefully. 
No reformer who means to be effective can neglect the real 
situation and simply issue visionary fiats. He was a master of 
caution, vision and discretion and at the same time he was 
driven forward by a deep conviction from which he never devia¬ 
ted one iota and which he defended courageously. 

The principle of evolution is chosen by God as His way, 
Sunat-Ullah, so was Islam aiming at an evolutionary transfor¬ 
mation which entailed a minimum of dislocation and disruption. 
These are, for instance, the deliberately phased injunctions to 
stop drinking of wine. The Arabs were in the habit of drinking 
a great deal, especially “nabidh** a wine made of dates. In the 
earliest of the Medinan Suras, wine drinking is denounced as 
having more disadvantages than advantages;^ in the fourth Sura 
the faithful are forbidden from coming to prayer in a state of 
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intoxication;® in the fifth Sura, along with games of chance, 
intoxication is referred to as abomination, the handiwork of 
Satan to be avoided and drinking is particularly singled out as 
“the mother of evil’*.’ The new faith was giving to the wander¬ 
ing and unruly children of the desert a code of organised living 
and it required the retention or adaptation of some of the 
innocuous practices, riles and customs coming down from the 
day of Abraham. The retaining of these customs—which establi¬ 
shed the association with Abraham the Hanif®—provided a 
spiritual ceremonial centre, a focus of integration for the 
community helped an easy transition from the old super¬ 
stitions to the new faith. T he Prophet took scrupulous care to 
see that the basic concepts of the Qur’an were never 
to be bartered for a compromise. As long as the Oneness 
of God was unquestioned and nothing whatsoever was associated 
with Him, the Prophet was prepared to accommodate the old 
usages, within the Islamic pattern. When the basic concept of 
Islam was accepted, the rest could be dealt with. There were 
many things which urgently required to be set right but poly¬ 
gamy was not one of them. 

It is sometimes said that Islam should have done away both 
with polygamy and slavery in a drastic manner but a sudden 
break would have undoubtedly resulted in such disruption that 
it would have completely ruined the mission of Islam. More¬ 
over, polygamy was economically necessary to a nomadic 
community. What the Qur’an did, therefore, and rightly so, 
was to lay down severe constraints which would have, in 
time, if not at once, extinguished the two institutions of 
polygamy and slavery. Four wives were only permitted when 
strict justice was shown, “giving not one pin more to one 
woman than to the others”. Besides, polygamy docs not repre¬ 
sent any fundamental principle of Islamic law. “Marry of the 
women who seem good to you, two or three or four; but if you 
fear that you will not be able to deal justly (with them) then 
only one, or a captive that your right hand possesses. That will 
be more suitable to prevent you from doing injustice.”* And 
again “feed and clothe them . . . and speak to them words of 
kindness and justice.” Thus the unrestricted number of wives 
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of the “Times of Ignorance” was strictly limited to a maximum 
of four, provided one cdiild treat them with perfect equality, in 
material and immaterial things, as well as in alTection. It is 
obvious that this condition is most difficult to fulfil, as the 
Qur’an says : “Ye will not be able to deal equally between 
(your) wives however much ye wish (to do so) . . Some 
scholars, therefore, argue that it was in a way virtual prohibition. 
As Dr. Mohammed Qutub says in his book, Islam the Misunder¬ 
stood Religion, “the injunction virtually comes to imply that in 
normal life man should be content with one wife only.” It was, 
abundantly clear that monogamy could not have been imposed 
on the primitive people at one fell swoop. Permission to have 
more than one wife- upto the limit of four—was, as many 
scholars say, a stage towards the adoption of the moral rule of 
monogamy. 

It is sometimes alleged that concubinage is not looked upon 
with disfavour in Islam. Here again the custom of the times have 
to be taken into account When a tribe was defeated in a war 
all the women of that tribe were considered as booty and were 
treated as concubines The Qur’an wanted this practice stopped. 
By himself marrying a woman of the defeated tribe the Prophet 
got all the captive women atomatically freed, for no one would 
be a captive who was related to him. The Qur’an expressly laid 
down, “And who is not able to marry free, believing women, let 
them marry from the believing maids whom your right hand 
possesses ... so wed them by permission of their folk, and give 
unto them their portions in kindness, they being honest, not 
debauched nor of loose conduct'* . . . and marry such of you as 
are solitary and pious of your slaves and maid-servants.” It 
would be seen that there is clear injunction that captive women 
had to be honourably married and saved from falling into 
sin. The Qur’an positively prohibits use of slave-girls as prosti- 
tutes.'- 

Every movement, in order to be successful, must make sacri¬ 
fices and adjustments. “Even Jesus, with all his idealism, had 
to make sacrifices and adjustments and had to yield to the ideas 
which were current in his time, although they were not precisely 
his own ... All great things are done through the people . . . We 
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can only lead the people by adapting ourselves to their ideas. 
But he who takes humanity with its iHusions and seeks to act 
with them . . . cannot be blamed.”^® 

Mohammed, however, made it abundantly clear to his fol¬ 
lowers that his personal feelings were against polygamy. Indeed, 
he always expounded the advantages of monogamy saying : 
“When a man looks only at his wife and she at him, God looks 
at both of them.” “Be charitable to the women sprung from 
your ribs. If you try to straighten a rib you will break it. . . 
There is more benefit in giving to a wife than to the poor or to 
the holy war . . . Paradise lies at a mother’s feet . .. The kiss 
that the child gives to its mother is as sweet as the one that was 
imprinted upon the threshold of Paradise ...” 

At a time when polygamy was the normal practice, when 
unlimited marriages were considered a mark of great merit, and 
when slavery was an established part of life and even accepted 
in the New Testament, the instruction conveyed by Mohammed 
was indeed a courageous step. As Reville has observed : “When 
we take into consideration the times and the country, there is 
no reform more worthy or more fearless than that in which 
Mohammed showed his initiative in favour of women . . .”** 
The women of pagan Arabia had no rights of inheritance. 
No one may inherit but the user of the lance, the defender of 
the drinking—trough and the driver of the herds. Once Moham¬ 
med was called upon to give judgement at the trial of some 
women whose father had died leaving his inheritance to them 
but whose male cousins claimed the rights. It was then that the 
verse giving women the rights of inheritance was revealed to 
him. “Unto the men (of a family) belongeth a share of that 
which parents and near relatives leave, and unto the women a 
share of that which parents and near kindred leave, whether it 
be little or much, a legal share. . “Unto men a fortune 
from that which they have earned, and unto women a fortune 
from that which they have earned . . .”** 

A wife may have her own fortune and the right to handle 
it. If she does not wish to or cannot do so herself she can 
entrust its management to the parents. It would be seen that 
woman was given a full-fledged personality. The husband and 
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wife are declared to be each other’s garments, one as a comple¬ 
ment to the other in every walk of life. In early Islam women 
played an important role in public life. For instance, Aisha, the 
wife of the Prophet, led an army into battle. Fatima his daugh¬ 
ter took an active part in disputes concerning inheritance. 

In his parting advice to his followers, at the farewell 
pilgrimage the Prophet said : “O my people! you have certain 
rights over your wives and so have your wives over you . . . 
They are the trust of Allah in your hands, so you must treat 
them with kindness.”^'^ 

While in Islam the position of women was so greatly eleva¬ 
ted there is some criticism—though Western Europe and 
America arc hardly the areas from which it can be advanced— 
on the ease with which a Muslim could rid himself of an 
unwanted wife : “Islam does not regard marriage as an indis¬ 
soluble sacrament. It is a civil contract imparling mutual duties 
and obligations. An essential feature of the contract is a settle¬ 
ment by the husband on the wife called dower,*® so that the 
wife should own some property of her own over which she has 
complete control. Divorce is permitted but the Prophet has said 
that of all things permitted, the most displeasing to God is 
divorce. The process of divorce is spread over a period, during 
which every elfort must be made at smoothing out differences 
and at reconciliation. If the differences become acute, the coun¬ 
sel and help of mediators, one from each side, should be sought.'® 
If divorce is iinally decided upon, the husband cannot take 
away from the wife anything he has given her, and must 
make suitable provision for her...”*® At the same time libe¬ 
rality in settlement and a graceful parting is repeatedly 
emphasized. 

For many centuries after Mohammed slavery remained the 
foundation of the economy of a large part of the world and in 
the form of serfdom in huge areas of the Americas. As an 
immediate solution, Islam accepted the institution of slavery on 
the legal plane. No alternative was possible at the time—slavery 
was ingrained in the structure of the society, and its wholesale 
liquidation overnight would have created problems which it 
would have been absolutely impossible to solve. Neither Jesus 
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nor the earlier Prophets ever implicitly condemned the institu¬ 
tion of slavery. But Islam stressed that the true relationship 
between the master and his slave was not one of slavery and 
overlordship, not of subjection but that of kinship and brother¬ 
hood, it gave to the slaves enfranchisement of the conscience, 
as it were, it gave them back their humanity. It would be naive 
to expect outright abolition of the institution, an acknowledged 
fact of socio-economic existence in the seventh century, simply 
because it shocks us today. Yet, legislation about polygamy 
and slavery clearly shows that the spirit of the Quranic legisla¬ 
tion exhibits an obvious direction towards the progressive 
embodiment of the fundamental human values of freedom and 
responsibility. “God loves nothing better than the emancipation 
of slaves and hates nothing more than divorce.’'^’ 

The freeing of a slave was an act of expiation of even the 
smallest sin. “Whoever frees a slave shall be exempted from 
hell.” Mohammed laid down that if you have a slave you 
should treat him as a member of your family. “They arc your 
brethren. Allah has put them under your charge; so whosoever 
has his brother under his hand, let him give him to eat what he 
himself eats and wear what he himself wears, and do not impose 
on them a work they are not able to do, and if you give them 
such a work, work with them.”““ 

Once there came to the Prophet a person who asked him, 
“Tell me a deed, which will bring me nearer paradise and take 
me further from the fires of hell”. 

“Free a slave”, the Prophet replied, 

“or ransom a captive, the most beloved 
of all deeds with God is giving liberty 
to a slave.” 

A story is related how once Abu Masud, an Ansar, while 
beating a slave was surprised by the Prophet: “Abu Masud, 
God has more power over you than you have over your slave.” 
Abu Mtisud volunteered to free the slave, “You had better”, 
said the Prophet, “Unless you want to be roasted in the fire of 
hell.” 

The Qur’an and the Hadith are full of concern for the indi¬ 
gent, the orphans and the slaves. 
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The pious are described as “those in whose wealth is a 
recognised right for the beggar and the destitute.” 

‘‘And what will make thee comprehend 
What the steep path is? 

It is to free a slave (from his bondage and the debtor 
from his debt), 

Or to feed in a moment of hunger, 

An orphan who is near of kin. 

Or a poor man lying in the dust, 

And further, be of those who believe and enjoin stead¬ 
fastness on each other and enjoin compassion on 
each other. . . 
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AT MEDINA 



S OME 250 miles North-East of 
Mecca was the ancient town 
of Yathrib. Its prosperity was based on a fertile Oasis watered 
by many springs and wells. Jews were predominant there, 
divided into three main tribes, the Banu Nadir, the Banu 
Quraiza and the Banu Qaynuqa. They gained their livelihood 
mainly from growing dates and cereals. The clan of Qaynuqa 
was engaged in commerce and also manufacturing weapons and 
armour. They were the traders and land-owners; most of the 
actual cultivation of the soil was done by the Arab clans, whose 
Bedouin ancestors had settled there and over the centuries 
evolved mostly into agricultural labourers. They were in a 
state of transition struggling to pass from a nomadic to an 
urban culture. 

Yathrib was dominated by the Jews but they thought it safe 
to enter into alliances with some of the Arab clans. It was not 
a homogeneous walled town like Mecca; it was divided into 
village-like settlements; the houses were scattered among or¬ 
chards and fields. Each clan had a number of houses, some of 
which were fortified by towers. 

Whereas in Mecca, the traders of Bedoum ancestry retained 
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their social prestige, their character and outlook, in Yathrib, 
(afterwards known as Medina), the non-Jews, over long years, 
had become downgraded into peasants, despised alike by the 
nomadic tribesmen and by the Urban aristocrats. Both the 
Jews and the pagan Arabs, being the children of the desert, 
tolerated no restraints and for centuries the difl'erent groups 
fought against one another and a state of anarchy prevailed in 
Yathrib. 

Here, there was no unified leadership, no common religion— 
the pagans worshipped a multitude of tribal gods—no law and 
no central control. The Arab clans, divided into two main tribes, 
the Aus and the Khazraj, were loosely knit and there were 
continuing blood-feuds among them. Tired of the mutual hosti¬ 
lity, some of them even thought of installing a common chief. 
They had in mind Abdullah bin Ubay bin Salal, the powerful 
chief of the tribe of Khazraj. 

But rumours were already reaching Yathrib of a holy man 
at Mecca who received revelations from Allah and had autho¬ 
rity f(^ speak in His name. They had heard that the man belon¬ 
ged to the noble clan of Quraish, but was being persistently 
persecuted. They felt that perhaps because he was holy and 
trustworthy and was even connected, on his mother’s side,^ 
with their town, he could give them the long-denied and much- 
needed peace. Besides, the people of Yathrib were irritated by 
the arrogance of the Meccans and to them, Mohammed, who 
was being ill-treated, seemed just the man. The prospect of 
injuring the hated Quraish and damaging the prestige of Mecca 
was very welcome. 

To this divided community of 14,000 inhabitants, which 
only wanted to end feuds and counter-feuds, came Mohammed. 

Although Mohammed’s intelligent envoy, Musad ibn Umair, 
who had preceded him, had done excellent work of familiari¬ 
sing the people of Yathrib with the Prophet and his teachings, 
they generally had no clear idea about him, nor did religion 
mean much in their life, except that the Jews had their rabbis 
and a scripture which they kept to themselves. The people, 
however, were aware that Prophets existed. Mohammed had 
come merely for asylum, but they knew, through their own 
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visitors to Mecca and through Musad ibn Uniair, hi$ qualities 
of head and heart. On his arrival a number of people pledged 
themselves, as some had already done so, to give hospitality and 
to protect the guest. The Aus and the Khazraj thought he 
might be the great Prophet the Jews were wailing for. They 
thought too that it would be a wise move to have an Arab 
Piophet in their midst, the man was not demanding much and 
was not asking for any sacrifices. In Yathrib few cared for their 
heathen idols. Theirs was not a place for attracting pilgrims and 
exploiting their gods to commercial advantage. On the other 
hand, the faith, which Mohammed was preaching seemed quite 
promising and one they could afford to try. Above all, they 
expected Mohammed with his prestige and noble character, 
would bring stability and peace amongst the ever-quarrelling 
people of Yathrib. 

The Jews, although they had no idea of giving up their own 
religion, seemed, at first, somewhat sympathetic to the Prophet. 
They recognised that Mohammed believed in one God and that 
his God was also that of the Jews. They had heard that the 
Prophet spoke with great respect about the people of the Book 
and that he placed them above the heathen Arabs. It seemed 
safe to assume that in case of war, Mohammed and his follo¬ 
wers would align themselves with the Jews. They also thought 
Mohammed, being a Hanif, was qualified to reconcile those at 
feud and to restore peace and order. For this reason they had 
no objection to taking a holy man into their midst, with no 
commitment to the faith he preached. 

Nevertheless there were, thanks to Musad, some conversions 
to the new faith. When Mohammed, together with Abu Bakr 
and party, arrived in Quba, many from the tribes of the Aus 
and Khazraj had already accepted the new faith. 

Once established at Medina, Mohammed began to work out 
the details of the social order for the Muslims, his relations 
with neighbours and the community and to found a society 
based more broadly than a clan or a tribe.' The Arab being 
essentially anarchistic was not used to any sort of discipline. 
The new leader’s main task was to establish harmony between 
the warring groups and to adapt his fundamental ideas to the 

AW 
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needs and problems of the Medinan situation. 

The pressing problem at Medina was that of the Meccan 
Emigrants, the Mahajireen. Most of them were poor and had 
escaped with nothing but their lives. They had no houses, no 
means of sustenance and were averse to living permanently on 
the hospitality of the Medinian Muslim friends. Since they. 
were ignorant of the elementary methods of farming, most of 
them were forced to work as labourers. They drew water from 
the wells for the palm trees and did all the other manual work. 
Even the members of the Prophet's family and his companions 
faced privations : Asma, Abu Bakr’s daughter, and her husband, 
Al-Zubair, had but one eamel and one horse. Asma herself 
looked after the horse, drew water with the aid of the camel, 
mended the leather water buckets, carried goods on her head 
and kneaded bread Similarly, Fatima, the daughter of the 
Prophet, and Ali her husband, were so poor that they had not 
even a bed. Ali drew water in the palm grove of a Jew in 
order to earn a handful of dates which he would bring for 
his wife and children and mended shoes fora living. Abu Bakr 
had brought some money, but gave it away to the people. 
He and his family occupied a small house in the suburb of 
Es-Sunh. Omar, likewise, lived in the suburbs and struggled for 
a living. 

Mohammed had advised the Mahajireen to work for their 
living rather than accept charity, and this they did with deter¬ 
mination. Being free from the local family relationships and 
blood-feuds, and as the earliest Muslims, they looked upon 
themselves as the elect, and instead of obeying their former 
family-heads, they obeyed the Prophet. 

These Emigrants could have engaged themselves in com¬ 
mercial activities, but apart from lack of means and the existing 
Jewish trading contacts, the established trade routes were in 
the hands of the affluent Meccans. Besides, they were not 
strong enough to protect themselves and their merchandise from 
the tribes on their w^iy to the markets in Syria, Yemen and 
elsewhere. 

Local converts to Islam who came from the adjoining areas 
were even less happily placed, although everything was done to 
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make them stay there after taking the necessary oath of fidelity. 
For the nomads, who had come to Yathrib from*the desert, it 
was considered almost an act of apostasy to return to the 
desert. Although they prayed to God with Mohammed, several 
of them perhaps without full understanding of the new faith, 
they did not feel certain where actually the temporal power 
reside. 

The few Christians in the Oasis were impressed by Moham¬ 
med’s attitude towards Jesus Christ, but it was another matter 
with the well-established Jews. They felt that to accept the reli¬ 
gious pretensions of a mere Arab was intolerable. Not daring 
enough to oppose Prophet openly, they let no opportunity pass 
by for intriguing against him and the Muslims, both inside and 
outside Medina. They felt that competition with the Meccans, 
was bound to harm their business and they were not sure of the 
ultimate success of the Prophet. Mohammed had given 
assurance to the Jews to respect their form of worship and 
religious practices, but they never ceased ridiculing the 
Qur’an and trying to alienate the sympathies of others from 
Mohammed. 

The need of the hour was organisation. Mohammed’s 
position in Medina had to be clearly established Relations 
amongst the various groups had to be clarified. It was evident 
that the Prophet was now acting more and more as a diplomatic 
but determined ruler. 

With these problems to face, the Prophet assembled the heails 
of all the families of Medina and surrounded by the best of his 
followers, declared : 

“You, the people of Medina, live in feuds and blood-shed. I 
came to this city to bring peace, that peace I now announce to 
you.” He then gave them the first “legislation” in Islam, the 
framework of a constitution, a Covenant between the different 
groups of Medina, made not only to preserve internal law and 
order, but also to protect themselves from possible attacks from 
Mecca. 

The most important articles of the Covenant were : 

(a) “The believers from Mecca, those from Yathrib, those 
who follow them, those that are attached to them and fight 
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alongside them—all form a single community. The Ummah or 
the community was, therefore, the people of Medina as a whole, 
presenting a united front to the outside world. 

(b) Those Jews who follow us are entitled to our aid, protec¬ 
tion and support so long as they have not wronged us or lent 
assistance (to any enemies) against us. 

The Jews of Banu “Aus” are a community (Ummah) along 
with the believers. To the Jews their religion {deen) and to the 
Muslims their religion (this applies) both to their clients and 
to themselves, with the exception of anyone who has done 
wrong or acted treacherously; he brings evil only on himself 
and on his household. ’ 

(c) The Jews shall contribute to expenses along with the 
believers if they decide to light side by side. To the Jews their 
own expenses and to the Muslims theirs. They shall help one 
another in the event of any attack on the people covered by 
this document. 

(d) There shall be sincere friendship, exchange of good coun¬ 
sel, fair conduct and no treachery between them. 

One article of considerable interest even incorporates the 
pagans of Medina in the community, which was made up not 
of individuals but of a number of groups. Each group formed a 
single unit for the purpose of paying the blood-money, should 
any member kill one from another group. 

All the members of the community (with the exception of 
the Jews and Pagans) were, however, bound by some obliga¬ 
tions. They were to succour any members who were crushed by 
an overwhelming burden of debt. In the event of war, believers 
were not to make peace individually with the enemy. They 
were not to give aid or shelter to any evil-doer. They were 
to maintain their own internal law and order, themselves 
punishing any wrong-doers. It is said clearly and repea¬ 
tedly “. . . This writing does not protect a wrong-doer or a 
traitor. He who goest out is safe, and he who sits still is 
safe in Medina, except whoever does wrong and acts treacher¬ 
ously ...” 

The Covenant was accepted both by the Arabs and the Jews. 
Thus a common citizenship of Medina was established and 
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administrative principles were laid down; but no central 
government was established. Jews were granted equal duties 
and rights with Muslims, and were confirmed in their religion 
and possessions. 

Mohammed’s role, according to the agreement, was a 
modest one. He was simply an arbiter who was to convey 
Divine guidance in settling disputes and quarrels between 
the community members, “wherever there is anything about 
which you differ, it is to be referred to Allah and to Moham¬ 
med”. 

There was as yet no question of founding a State with 
supreme authority, able to enforce a degree of order by means 
of a public force set apart from society. Each group had its own 
head, whose own power of action was limited to personal 
authority and the extent to which he was recognised by his 
followers. Order was maintained only by the threat of ven¬ 
geance, which ensured that wrongs inflicted were duly 
punished. 

On the whole, the people of Medina accepted Mohammed’s 
role as arbiter. The first to benefit were the weakest clans, who 
had been bullied by the more war-like chiefs. The bonds of 
blood-relationship were broken and replaced by new judicial 
categories, the rights of the tribes being subject to the decision 
of the individual. People wanted peace in the Oasis and they 
got it at no cost. 

For Arabia this was a new type of constitution which to 
begin with looked like a federation of clans and tribes with 
the retention of their own chiefs. There were at this time as 
many as eight or nine main clans. The Emigrants being treated 
as a clan. It was a political union in which people enjoyed 
the fullest freedom of worship and business. All that was 
required of the new community was loyalty to the Covenant to 
which they had pledged. 

By inducing a mixed anarchic society to accept the measure 
of the restraint implied by the Covenant, Mohammed already 
proved himself to be statesman who had the capacity to impose 
his ideas on an impetuous people. 

There remained, however, both internal and external threats. 
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Abdullah bin Ubay ibn Salul, who was friendly with the Jews, 
was still entertaining hopes of becoming the common chief. 
Actuated by jealousy, he had a discontented group to back him. 
There were influential men like Abu-Amir ar-Rahib and the 
Pagan clan of Aws-Manat who were opposing Mohammed. 
Apart from these there were those converts who believed no 
more firmly in Islam than in their old gods and were opposed 
to Mohammad politically. This group was usually known as 
the Mupafiqeen-Hypocrites. They all had their relations with 
the Meccans and were keeping them informed of what was 
going on in Yathrib. Many of the Yathrib Jews had accepted 
the Covenant from motives of expediency, but were still suspi¬ 
cious of Mohammed’s mission. These were trying to enlist the 
support of the neighbouring tribes and sounding the Meccans 
about future strategy. Mohammed, therefore, had serious mis¬ 
givings about the loyally of all these, and that was the reason 
why so much stress was laid in the Covenant on the dangers 
of treachery. 

News of the hostility of the Meccans, their eft'orts to incite 
the surrounding tribes and preparations to wipe out the new 
faith were reaching Mohammed regularly. 

Nothing of much significance seems to have happened dur¬ 
ing the first months but trouble was brewing. The influx 
of the Pagans and the serious plight of the Emigrants exacer¬ 
bated by the intrigues of the Jews. The surrounding tribes being 
wide open to inducements both from Meccans and the Jews 
and an economic situation progressively deteriorating, the very 
survival of Mohammed’s mission was gravely endangered. 

The position of the Muslims was obviously precarious. The 
Emigrants, who had been stripped, insulted and driven from 
their homes, were suffering extremes of privation. They became 
restive and often desparate. There appeared no alternative but 
to sec that their energies were diverted to the normal features 
of Arab life—the sporting adventure of Razzias, hit and run 
raids, directed against goats, camels and food stuffs of the 
Meccan adversaries. Those raids against the Quraish were often 
without loss of life. 

The Emigrants degraded and dispersed and those who were 
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enduring persecution for years were now without foed, clothing 
and barest necessaries of life—all because of their faith Since 
the Hijra a virtual state of war existed between them and the 
Meccans. They had, therefore, every Jusiihcation to fight those 
who had unjustly driven them from their homes. The only way 
was to injure the life-line, the trade of their rich and implacable 
enemies and persecutors—the Quraish, the Abd Shams, the 
Ummyads—and by such economic pressure to forestall their 
attacks. 

It was in these trying circumstances, with the economic 
situation deteriorating, that Hmaza, the uncle of the Prophet, 
(four years older than him) went out towards the Red Sea coast 
with a party of thirty Emigrants and another party under 
Obaida ben El Harith in another direction to spy out tlie cara¬ 
vans of Mecca. The same year another party of eight men, all 
Emigrants, left Medina in search of subsistence and for a re¬ 
connaissance of the situation. No material gains resulted from 
these Razzias. 

At this time a party of nomads, friendly to tlie Meccans, 
descended upon the pasture grounds near Medina in a surprise 
raid and took away a number of camels belonging to the 
Muslims. The incident may not have been of major importance— 
every other Arab tribe was permitted this by tribal ethics, it 
was nevertheless, a pointer to coming events. 

The Prophet, however, felt that it was time to know at first 
hand the attitude of the tribes round about Medina. It also 
seemed necessary to demonstrate that the Muslims were not to 
be taken for granted and that they were ready and determined 
to defend themselves, if need arose. He, therefore, decided to 
take a party into tribal areas, towards Bowat and Oshaira. The 
Meccan caravans, however, escaped the Emigrants. There was 
no question, whatever, of converting the Pagan tribes-men to 
Islam, although the Prophet did explain to sympathetic listeners 
that while Islam insisted upon belief in one God, it stood for 
peace and harmony. As a result, some of the tribes in the region 
became friendly, and others concluded pacts of neutrality and 
non-aggression.® The Prophet thus partially succeeded in creat¬ 
ing a small zone of safety for the community 
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While the Emigrants were busy finding security and liveli¬ 
hood for themselves, their opponents in Medina were sending 
detailed information to their Meccan friends about the local 
situation. 

Early in the year 624 a party of ten or twelve Emigrants 
was sent out under the leadership of Abdallah ibn Jahan. For 
secrecy he was given a sealed letter of instructions to be opened 
on the third day after the start of the march. When Abdallah 
opened the letter in some excitement, he found that he had to 
proceed to the valley of Nakhla which lay between Taif and 
Mecca. The leader was directed to watch (“perhaps thou mayest 
be able to bring us some tidings of it”) an expected caravan of 
the Quraish returning from Yeman. When the party of the 
Emigrants reached the destination, they met a caravan of four 
men which had several camels laden with Taif raisins, leather 
and wine. Abdallah and his paity were taken for pilgrims and 
were allowed by the guards to join the caravan. It was then the 
sacred month of Rajab during which violence and bloodshed 
was prohibited from time immemorial. Perhaps Abdallah and his 
party had suffered at the hands of the Quraish, perhaps the 
attraction of the rich booty was too much to resist, the ancest¬ 
ral instinct surged and he made a surprise attack on the four 
guards of the caravan and killing one of them and taking 
two as prisoners; the fourth escaped to Mecca to report the 
treachery. 

When Abdallah’s party returned to Medina with booty and 
the prisoners, there was great indignation among the people 
for the violence that had been committed during a sacred 
month, a sin inexcusable in the eyes of Arabs. The Pagans 
feared the wrath of their gods, and the Jews and others certain 
retaliation from the Meccans. 

The Prophet, who himself had taken advantage once of the 
sacred months,'* was annoyed, for he had not instructed 
Abdallah to shed blood during the sacred month and he, there¬ 
fore, refused to handle the booty brought to him. Later it went 
into the Bait-ul-Mall (the State Treasury). 

The public clamour against this profanation, particularly, 
among those against the Prophet was very strong but it came 
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to an end with the Qur’anic revelation : 

“They will ask thee 

concerning the sacred month, whether 

they may make war therein. Answer : 

to war therein is grievous; but to 

deny God, to bar the path of God 

against His people, to drive true 

believers from the house of Prayer, 

and to worship idols are sins far more grievous 

than to kill during the holy months.”’’ 

The bloodshed at Nakhala in the sacred month, and so close 
to them, produced a great deal of anger among the Meccans 
and plans for reprisals were discussed. 

With the mounting difficulties of rehabilitating the expatria¬ 
tes there was the anxiety of attacks from Mecca. The Emigrants 
had no resources to purchase even bows and arrows, swords, 
shields, camels, let alone horses. There were intrigues and 
secret dealings by the Jews, aided and abetted by Abdallah ibn 
Ubayya. 

The Jews not only refused to contribute, as equal brothers 
to the community chest, but ridiculed the Qur’an which 
according to them, contradicted their ancient scriptures. Secretly, 
they questioned the personal authority of the Prophet. They 
were thus undermining the very foundations of the Prophet’s 
mission. The plan of having a community of common interests 
was being threatened. Mohammed who had always thought of 
a commonwealth of people without distinctions of tribal 
superiority or religious beliefs, was severely disappointed.* 


REFERENCES 

1. One of Mohammed’s great-iinindniothers had belonged to the clan 
of an-Najjar of Yathrib. 

?. 1 ike to the Jews of ‘Awf’ this applied to the Jews of Banu ‘n-Najjar* 
to Banu ‘I-Harith, Banu Sa-idah, Banu Jusham Banu T-Awas, 
Banu The ‘labah and others. 

3. Alliances were made with Banu Damrah, the Banu Mudlij, the Banu 
Zuriah and the Banu ar-Rab*ah. All these tribes lived on the route 
between Mecca and Syria. 
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4. Four months of the year Rajah, Ziqa’da, Zii>Hajja and Muharram 
were declared sacred during which it was customary to cease mutual 
warfare {The Qur'an 9:36). 

5. The Qur'an 2:217. 

6. Mohammed's idea of equal treatment of all people is well'illustrated 
by a treaty he entered into with the Christians of Najran six years 
later. A delegation of the Christians presented itself freely at the 
mosque in Medina and after a very amiable discussion with the 
Prophet, they were given the assurance of protection absolving them 
of any defence responsibilities in return for the payment of a small 
tax. 

“The Christians are entitled to the protection of Allah, which secu¬ 
rity shall involve their persons, religion, lands, possessions, images, 
churches, pictures and crosses . . . These Christians shall not be held 
responsible for any wrong deed or bloodshed in pre-Islamic time. 
I'hey shall neither be caljed to military service nor compelled to pay 
tithe. It is also said that the Christian delegation was even allowed 
to pray in the mosque in their own way." 
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THE BA TTLES 



I T was obvious that the 
Razzias had failed in their 
object of cutting off the trade routes of the Quraish or providing 
a diversion to take the economic pressure olT the Muslims. Some¬ 
times the enemy was superior in numbers and arms and the raid 
was beaten off, sometimes, having prior information, the raiders 
eluded by changing the route. As every effort seemed to be 
failing and as news about the Meccan designs and intrigues 
with the desert tribes reached Medina, the situation became 
tense. The Prophet decided to send out scouts to trace the 
movemeiits of a rich caravan expected to be returning to Mecca 
from Syria. On hearing that its leader, Abu Sufyan, was winn¬ 
ing over the Bedouin, the Prophet decided to lead an expedition 
himself towards the wells of Badr where the Meccan caravans 
generally camped. 

Abu Sufyan ibn Harb leading this Quraish caravan was one 
of the cleverest men of the clan of Abd Shams. He was reported 
to have a thousand camels laden with precious merchandise but 
escorted by only seventy men. 

According to the terms of the Covenant the people of 
Medina could be called for help only when the Medinan 
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territory was attacked; the Prophet, therefore, could only 
muster a small force of Muslims. However, Sa’d ibn Muadh, an 
enthusiastic supporter, brought out a number of Ansars' making 
up a total force of 300 men with seventy camels and two horses. 
Because the expedition was to assuage legitimate grievances, and 
save the faith and the community from extinction, the raid was 
proclaimed as a Jehad, a religious duty, “to strive with goods 
and person in the way of God”. When the Prophet set out with 
his party towards Badr no one ever imagined that there would 
be any serious lighting. Jt was hoped that a surprise intercep¬ 
tion would be no more than a skirmish, yielding easy gains and 
friends amongst the neighbouring tribes whose only wish was to 
be on the winning side. 

Abu Sufyan had his own spies; in fact, he himself reconnoit¬ 
red Badr (where Mohammed’s scouts had already been) to see 
if it was safe to camp there. There he found camel dung con¬ 
taining tiny date pips, and exclaimed : “By God! These are 
camels from Medina . . . surely they are camels of Mohammed”. 
He then decided to change his usual route and hastily marched 
towards Mecca by a route close to the Red Sea Coast. On his 
way he sent a messenger post-haste to Mecca asking for speedy 
reinforcements. It was a matter of great anxiety to the Meccans, 
for every one of them had a stake in this caravan. A relief force 
of nearly a thousand men was soon raised under the leadership 
of the septuagenarian Abu Jahl,^ a mortal enemy of Moham¬ 
med, who started out without waiting for the promised aid from 
the Abyssinian mercenaries. On his way he received a message 
from Abu Sufyan that his caravan was out of danger and would 
soon be reaching Mecca. 

Since there was no longer any need for rescue, many of the 
Quraish were against proceeding further : "These arc men who 
have nothing to lose; they have nothing but their swords; not 
one of them will fall without slaying his men. If we fight we 
shall only kill our brothers, our uncles, our cousins. We would 
do better to return home and let Mohammed face other Arabs.” 
This argument appealed to some who left for home. Abu Jahl 
himself and many hot-heads, particularly the brother of the man 
who had been killed at Nakla, were insistent that Mohammed 
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and his “robbers’* should be taught a lesson and the menace to 
their vital interests be removed once for all. They would never 
get such an opportunity again. It had now become a matter of 
prestige and honour. The army continued its imposing march 
accompanied by dancers, slave girls and poets who sang about 
the glory of the past, the prowess of their leaders and called 
for vengeance. 

Meanwhile, the Prophet's party, unaware of Abu Jahl’s 
expedition, had already started from Medina hoping to meet 
Abu Sufyan’s caravan with its negligible escort. The Muslims 
reached the outskirts of Badr, where they learnt from a captured 
Meccan water-carrier that Abu Jahl with an army of a thousand 
men, seven hundred camels and two hundred horses, was in the 
vicinity to attack them. This lirst caused consternation in the 
Prophet’s camp, but to turn back home meant humiliation. 
Mohammed prayed and promised victory in the name of God. 
The Prophet's confidence, his determination and his passionate 
urging put new vigour into his followers. 

By a personal reconnaissance Mohammed gained valuable 
information about the enemy's strength, disposition and 
weapons. He even learned the names of the Quraish comman¬ 
ders. The essence of his tactical plan was to make the enemy 
fight on ground of his choosing. This he did by positioning his 
small army on a hill commanding the road to Mecca and the 
best wells. Other wells were blocked, and a stream diverted to 
flow past his front, making the ground boggy and denying the 
water .to the enemy unless he fought for it. Mohammed, 
having sent out scouts to report the enemy’s advance and 
ensure that he was not surprised, saw that every man had 
food and water and issued his strict battle-orders : no one 
was to break formation; the first volley of arrows must not 
be shot until the enemy were at close range; and there must be 
no advance, to light it out with sword and lance, until he gave 
the word. 

Abu Jahl had expected a mere robber gang who would 
scamper away at the first sight of his formidable array. When 
he discovered that he was faced by an organised army, albeit 
a small one, he was delighted : outnumbering them by three to 
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one, far superior in cavalry and weapons, he was sure of crush¬ 
ing them. 

The Quraish’s first shock was to find, on reaching the 
Oasis, that there was no water for them. It was unthinkable to 
retreat before so puny a force, so they must fight for it. They 
attacked in the morning, ill-advisedly because the sun was in 
their eyes and a sharp wind blowing in their faces, handi¬ 
capping their archers and helping the Muslim bowmen. The 
rising ground was slippery from rain. But, to reach the vital 
wells, they must go up, feet sliding, sandals clogged with wet 
sand, awaiting apprehensively the arrow-hail which would 
surely fall upon them long before they could shoot back. Above 
them stretched the line of Muslims, tough, hardened warriors, 
silent and menacing. 

Mohammed at first stayed at his battle-headquarters, a small 
hut on the hill. He had created the conditions for victory, and 
was now best employed in prayer. “Oh Lord of mine, if Thou 
wilt sulfcr this little band to perish. Thy Holy Name will no 
more be glorified on earth and there will be none left to wor¬ 
ship Thy Glorious Majesty in true sincerity.” 

The battle of Badr began with the customary exchange of 
boasts and taunts followed by a number of single combats. 
The Quraish sent out three of their bravest warriors, and from 
the Muslim side came forth three close relatives of the'Prophet, 
Hamza, Ali and Al-Hareth. Hamza and Ali killed their anta¬ 
gonist, but Al-Hareth was mortally wounded and would have 
been slain if Hamza and Ali had not gone to his rescue and 
killed the Quraish challenger. They bore away Al-Hareth who 
died of his wounds. 

The enemy now being well within range, the Muslim 
bowmen sent down the first flights of arrows into their close- 
packed ranks. The arrows which were shot back at them, 
uphill and into the sun and wind, lacked force and accuracy. 
But the Quraish came on, and soon the armies were locked in 
hand to hand struggle, each front-rank man slashing and 
thrusting for very life. When he judged the crisis of the battle 
to be at hand, despite Abu Bakr*s protests, Mohammed 
mounted his horse, left his command-post and rode into the 
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battle. His face radiant with confidence, he called put to his 
soldiers, ‘*Allah is with us! His angels are with us! Doubt not 
Muslims! Victory is yours”. His men were tired and out¬ 
numbered, but the sight of their Prophet, his promise of help 
from God and the angels,® revived their strength and 
courage. If Allah was indeed with them, they could not be 
defeated. Seeing signs of wavering in the ranks of the enemy, 
Mohammed dismounted, picked up a handful of sand and 
threw it in their direction saying, ‘‘May confusion cover their 
faces”. With this hopeful gesture he exhorted his men! ‘‘By 
Him who holds Mohammed’s soul in His hands not one who 
lights this day, if he has borne himself with steadfast courage, 
if he has gone forward and not back, shall meet his death 
without Allah giving him the bliss of Paradise . . . Courage 
my Comrades, charge the enemy. Victory is yours.” The 
Quraish, who had fought bravely, did not expect such frenzy 
and fervour. A sudden, fierce Muslim charge unnerved them. 
There was a general melee, panic swept the Quraish army and 
they fled. The 300 desert “robbers” had routed a much larger 
force and stood at the turning point in the history of the world. 

It had not been a very bloody battle : seventy of the 
Quraish were killed, including Abu Jahl and several other 
chiefs and fourteen Muslims. But a commander’s skill is not 
measured by the butcher’s bill: Mohammed had displayed 
military ability of a high order. His tactical dispositions were 
dictated by sheer commonsense, and perhaps by memories of 
his caravan-days and of the problems and anxieties which 
would beset a caravan when they arrived at an Oasis to find no 
water. His timely intervention showed that he bad a Great 
Captain’s instinct for the crisis of a battle. The qualities of 
leadership he showed when he willed his tired men forward in a 
last, decisive effort. But none of this would have sufficed without 
his sublime confidence of God’s support, a confidence shared 
by every man of his army who felt he was fighting for a cause, 
for a social revolution, for a faith implicitly believed, for martyr¬ 
dom which would give him eternal bliss. Mohammed himself 
took no credit! “Victory cometh only from Allah, the Mighty 
the Wise.”« 
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Food, weapons, camels, horses and clothing fell into the 
Muslim’s hands, together with seventy prisoners including A1 
Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle, and Abul As, one of his sons-in- 
law. After such encounters, prisoners were usually slain, but 
Mohammed took pity on them and was saddened at their 
plight. “See”, he told Omar, “the result of defiance to the 
Will of God”. He gave instructions that the rich be ransomed, 
the literate be spared on condition that each one taught ten 
Muslims to read and write; and the poor be released on swear¬ 
ing never again to take up arms against Muslims. This was 
so^^^^new and very surprising in Arab warfare. 
/iUpBFictory at Badr was “a message of cheer”. Many of 
Medina s Pagans and waveres accepted Islam, the Shaiks of the 
neighbouring tribes sought alliances as prestige, ransoms, 
arms and booty accrued to the victors. It gave the Muslims a 
status and dignity. No longer were they living in Medina on 
sufferance. It established the Prophet's position firmly. It may 
have been an insignificant conflict where only eighty-four people 
were killed but it was stupendous in far-reaching consequences. 
It was the commencement of a career of victories which 
changed the destinies of the world. 

Mohammed’s triumphant return to Medina was marred by 
a domestic tragedy. On the day of his victory his daughter 
Ruqayah, wife of Othman, had died after a brief illness. Ziad, 
who carried the news of victory, arrived in Medina when 
Ruqayah was being buried. The Prophet was grief-stricken. 
He was, however, anxious to keep the link with Othman to 
whom he gave in marriage another daughter, Umm Kulthum. 
It was at this time that the youngest daughter of the Prophet, 
Fatima, was married to his devoted cousin, Ali. 

The victor of Badr became a man of authority in Medina, 
a law giver and a ruler. The community was beginning to 
assume some characteristics of a State, with a public treasury 
and a police force. The main task of the Prophet now was to 
consolidate his own position, carry the trade of the Quraish 
and win over the desert tribes. He knew that there was no 
time to be lost for the Quraish would seek revenge. 

The situation at Medina demanded careful handling; there 
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was trouble with Jews, who made up half the population. The 
Prophet had given them all the concessions they had asked for 
and had made conciliatory advances. But they were not satisfied. 
Their posts and their intellectuals never ceased to ridicule him 
and his mission. 

The Jewish poetess, Asma, daughter of Merwan, wrote 
malicious satires; Abu Afakc wrote contemptuous songs, which 
were sung in wine shops. Kaab Ashraf, son of a Jewish 
mother, a good propagandist, went to Mecca and there became 
a hero by extolling in verse those Quraish who had fallen at 
Badr, He recited melancholy songs about the slaying of the 
patricians, those “Kings of Arabia”, by detestable “peasants”. 
He had the audacity to return to Medina to recite his inflam¬ 
matory poems publicly. Although these subversive poets, the 
“media men” of the desert, were slain by some of Mohammed’s 
more fanatical followers, the hostility of the Jews, their 
mockery and criticism was unabated. They were superior in 
intelligence and resources and were able to create dissensions 
and instigate people to revolt. A trivial incident enraged the 
Muslims : One day a Bedouin girl, married to a Muslim, came 
to the part of the city where the Jewish tribe of Qainaqa lived 
to sell farm produce. Some young Jews started teasing her 
A Jewish goldsmith quietly fastened the end of her dress to the 
bench, the girl was sitting on. When she rose to depart the 
dress came down, exposing her nakedness to the jeers and 
lewd jests of the by-standers, while the girl stood ashamed 
and embarrassed. A Muslim passerby came to her rescue. 
Altercation followed; the Muslim killed the goldsmith, and the 
Jews killed the Muslim. Excited crowds were whipped up into 
a major communal riot. The Banu Qainaqa closed their shops 
and shut themselves in their close-packed houses which formed 
a real fortress where they were besieged. The riot was reported 
to the Prophet who took a serious view of the matter, because 
with the hostility of the Jews and Muslim demands for venge¬ 
ance the safety of the city was at risk. He warned the Jews. 
“Surrender to the will of God and be of us, or depart, or face 
consequences.” 

The Banu Qanaiqa return him a defiant message, “Moham- 
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mcd, do not be elated about your victory over the Quraish. 
That was an affair with men ignorant of the arts of war. If you 
are anxious to meet us we will show you that victory is not 
so cheaply won.” They held on for a fortnight in the hope of 
getting assistance from their co-religionists and from Abdullah 
ibn Ubayya who was their friend and protector. When they 
eventually yielded dire punishment was expected, but because 
of Abdullah's pleading the milder verdict of banishment was 
given. The tribe eventually departed for the Oasis in the North 
near Khayaber where many Jews had already settled. This 
banishment of the Jews brought wealth and arms to the 
Muslims, and lowered the prestige of Abdullah, who had 
assumed the status of an independent critic of Mohammed and 
of Islam. 

Mohammed now abandoned all efforts to conciliate the 
Jews for it was impossible to tolerate secret cells of intrigue 
and sedition in the midst of a homogeneous State in the making. 
“It is the destiny of the Jews”, he remarked, “always to oppose 
the Prophets sent to them by God.” It is now that he ordered 
believers to pray facing the Ka’ba in Mecca, not as heretofore 
facing Jerusalem. The Jewish fast of Asbura was given up, 
and the Prophet thus went back to the original religion of 
Abraham. It was a declaration of independence, of emancipa¬ 
tion from Jewish and Christian influences. 

The news of the defeat at Badr was received at Mecca with 
incredulity : how could an illarracd rabble slay their bravest 
warriors? But when the truth was known, there was bitterness 
and indignation. Feast days were forbidden. Abu Sufyan ibn 
Harb, who had assumed the leadership of the Meccans after 
the death of Abu Jahl, forbade all mourning and vowed not 
to anoint his head, not to use perfume, and not to touch 
a woman until he had his revenge. Internal disagreements were 
laid aside. Merchants offered all their profits for the war against 
Medina. Business interests and the organisation of his caravans 
might have dampened Abu Sufyan’s militancy had it not been 
for his wife, Hinda, who was avid for vengeance against the 
slayers of her father, one of her sons and a favourite uncle. She 
had taken a vow neither to wash nor to sleep with her husband 
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until they had been avenged. Abu Jahl’s son was also clamour¬ 
ing for revenge. So insistent was Hinda and so important was 
it to revive Meccan morale, that Abu Sufyan led a flying raid 
on Medina some two months after Badr. He marched with 
two hundred men by unfrequented tracks and succeeded in 
surprising the Muslims. After a ten day march he reached the 
outskirts of Medina, contacted a chief of the Jewish clan of an— 
Nadir, burnt a few date palms, and killed two Muslims. However, 
on hearing that the Muslims were marching towards him, he 
made a precipitate retreat, leaving behind all his provisions. The 
campaign was known as the “expedition of the meal bags”. 

It was important for Mohammed to gain friends among the 
tribes, which could be done only by showing them that he could 
match the power of the Quraish. To that end he led three ex¬ 
peditions in person, with the object of impressing the Bedouin 
and making defensive alliances wherever possible. Zaid ibn- 
Harithah with a hundred men captured a whole Quraish cara¬ 
van going to Mesopotamia, the escort taking to its heels as 
soon as the Muslims appeared, so potent was the memory of 
Badr. 

The Medinan raids had the desired effect. With attacks on 
their main source of revenues the situation was extremely 
serious for the Meccans as was pointed out to them by the poet 
Hassan ibn Thabit. 

Say farewell to the stream of Damascus, 
for the road that way is barred 
By battle, like the jaws of great camels 
glutted with arak! ® . . . 

If they take the road to the valley over 
the back of the sand dunes 
Then tell them : There is no road that way.® 

Nearly a year had passed since Badr and the Muslims were 
relentless in their blockade. The Meccan merchants could no 
longer stand their losses. The youngmen, particularly the sons 
and cousins of those who had died at Badr, were clamouring 
for revenge. Under these pressures, Abu Sufyan negotiated for 
new allies. The tribes of Kanana and Tehama promised to 
help; the city of Taif agreed to send hundred of their warriors; 
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Abu Amir who had run away from Medina brought fifty men 
of the tribe of Awas. There were also the slaves and the 
Ethopians to join a punitive expedition. Abu Sufyan was thus 
able to gather an army of three thousand men, seven hundred of 
them with coats of armour, including two hundred cavalry and 
three thousand camels. A number of women of the aristocratic 
Meccan families, led by Abu Sufyan's wife Hinda, accom¬ 
panied the army to arouse the fighting spirit of the warriors. 

It was the third year of the Hijrah that Abu-Sufyan at the 
head of this large army marched towards Medina. Under him 
were young and able Chiefs, including Abu Jahl’s son, Akrama, 
and Khalid bin Walid, whose father had fallen in single combat 
at Badr. 

Mohammed heard of the danger four or five days before 
the arrival of the enemy and hastily held a council of principal 
citizens. 

Considering the .strength of the invading army, its equip¬ 
ment and its young leadership, and also their own small 
numbers, the Prophet advocated a withdrawal to the fortified 
houses and walled fruit-groves, where the enemy's cavalry 
would be at a disadvantage. The elders and his own compa¬ 
nions agreed with the Prophet, but the youngmen of “heady 
valour”, elated by the memories of the victory at Badr, 
“Swinging their swords and raving like male camels”, clam¬ 
oured for battle in the open. Mohammed reluctantly accepted 
the majority opinion, and at sunset at the head of his army 
marched toward Ohad, about three miles from the Centre of 
Medina. 

The enemy forces had already arrived in the vicinity at 
Zaghabha and were destroying fruit groves and cutting down 
date-palms in order to lure the Muslims into the open. The 
hot-heads in the Muslim army now regretted their temerity and 
begged the Prophet to implement his original plan. Mindful 
that counter-orders invariably result in disorder, Mohammed 
refused : “It would not be seemly for a Prophet to return his 
sword to the scabbard once he had drawn it”. 

At nightfall the Muslims pitched camp among the mass of 
basalt rocks, safe from a cavalry raid. Mohammed spent the 
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night preparing for the battle. He chose a position bn a slope 
of Mount Ohad. Here again he adhered to the close battle 
formation, posting the archers behind the infantry to shoot over 
their heads and ordering that under no circumstances should 
they leave their assigned positions. After having settled all 
details he prayed for steadfastness and was ready for the 
battle. 

Abdullah bin Obayy had brought three hundred of his men 
to join the Muslim forces. Mohammed noticed among these 
men a few Jews—all others had kept themselves aloof on the 
pretext that Friday evening marked the beginning of the 
Sabbath. He said he had no trust in their loyalty and could do 
without them. Abdullah, who was now aware of the overwhel¬ 
ming strength of the enemy forces, then decided to desert with 
all his three liundred men saying “the Prophet has acted upon 
the advice of children; we cannot follow him”. This reduced 
the Muslim force to seven hundred. 

Early next day, after morning prayers, the Prophet was seen 
giving final orders to his captains, encouraging and exhorting 
his men. Their rear was protected by the precipitous Mount 
Ohad. There was, however, one gap in the mountain, to cover 
which the Prophet posted fifty archers on the nearby Ainaiah 
Hill. His orders to them were clear and definite : “Whatever 
happens, stick to your position. Do not leave it if we are 
victorious; do not leave it if we arc defeated—not even to 
bring succour to us, not even if the vultures perch on the cor¬ 
pses of your comrades. Watch the enemy. Whenever they 
move to take us in the rear, destroy them with arrows.” 

Abu Sufyan’s main infantry with a hundred of the cavalry, 
advanced to meet the Muslims. He commanded the Centre, 
the right wing was headed by Khalid and the left by fkramah. 
As usual the battle began by single combats in which the 
Muslims succeeded in killing their challengers. Then a general 
engagement ensued. Abu Sufyan advanced at the Centre in a 
wide crescent. The women of the Quraish were in the rear, 
beating the “defs” and singing martial chants : 

We are the daughters of the morning star. 

We walk on delicate carpets, 
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Pearls adorn our throats and our hair is 
perfumed with n^usk. 

If you fight bravely we shall embrace you. 

But if you turn backs, whe shall thrust you 
from us shamefully. 

The first attack of the Meccans made little impression upon 
the Muslims, who were holding together like a rock : Hamza, 
Ali, Zubair, Omar and Abu Bakr, all distinguishing themselves 
with heroic courage. Talha, a brave Meccan warrior, brandish¬ 
ing his sword met Ali: “You say that we go to Hell and you 
Muslims go to Heaven ; Come 1 will send you to Heaven”, 
challenged Talha. “First I will despatch you to Hell”, replied 
Ali. After a grim combat, Ali struck down Talha. “Now, 
Talha”, he asked, “Are you ready for Hell?” Talha begged 
for quarter. “Hell fires are not for brave men like you”, said 
Ali and moved on. 

The Meccans were surprised at the furious rush of the 
Muslims who had almost reached the Meccan camp and were 
sure of victory. At this moment the Arab instinct for loot let 
the archers on Ainaiah Hill to abandon their post and join the 
pursuit. Khalid bin Walid saw his opportunity and attacked the 
Muslim rear with a hundred horsemen. The tide of the battle 
turned. Hamza was killed by an Ethiopian slave who had been 
trained by Hinda in the use of Javelin; Omar and Abu Bakr 
were wounded. 

The Prophet himself was now in the thick of the battle and 
had become the target of the enemy attacks. He was wounded. 
In the confusion that followed someone shouted that he was 
killed causing consternation among the Muslims and joy in the 
enemy ranks. The Prophet had been struck by an arrow pierc¬ 
ing his cheek and driving the chin-straps of his helmet into the 
flesh. Although in great pain he remained calm and composed. 
Wiping blood from his face he was heard to say : “My Lord! 
guide my people to the right path, for they know not.”^ 
Mohammed himself considered it derogatory to the high dignity 
of a teacher to kill a man in peace or in battle. 

Abu Bakr, Ali, Omar, Jafer, Zubair and other companions 
bore him to the top of a rock and organised his protection. Abu 
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Obaida dressed his wounds and collected the dropped teeth. 
Malik ben Sinan sucked the blood that was oozing out, and 
Fatima washed her father’s jaw with water that Ali fetched in 
his shield. All round was a confused melee, with the Muslims 
still fighting bravely but sometimes in the tumult taking each 
other for the enemy. The situation became desperate as they 
were over-whelmingly out-numbered. Even in a losing battle 
there were instances of great courage. A woman, Nasiba bint 
Kaab, although wounded thirteen times, was fighting near the 
Prophet beside her son. When he was struck by an arrow, she 
dressed his wound and sent him back to fight. Malik ben al- 
Aswan, dying of ten wounds, shouted : “Eventhough Moham¬ 
med be dead, God, the Highest, the most Glorious, lives always. 
Return to the fight in Allah's name”. Many unknown warriors 
to earn martyrdom and “to breathe the perfume of paradise” 
plunged into the enemy ranks and were killed? But despite 
the Muslims’ fiery valour, soon the Meccans were the masters 
of the field. They mutilated the bodies of the fallen, cutting 
off their noses and ears and making bracelets and necklaces 
out of them.® Hinda tore open Hamza’s liver and chewed it. 
Mohammed forbade reprisals in kind. “Bear wrong patiently; 
you may inflict reprisals but you would do better to be patient.” 

Medina was now exposed and could have been sacked— 
but Abu Sufyan decided to retire leaving the last pocket of 
Muslim resistance intact. At the first camp on the road to 
Mecca he pondered over his achievements. He consulted his 
advisors. Should they go back to repeat their attack to finish 
the Muslims? With their infantry exhausted and many horses 
wounded could they risk it? There were differences of opinion. 
Some thought that it was not possible to lay siege to the 
labyrinth of fortresses in Medina; others believed that any attack 
on the city might unite the Jews with the Muslims. At this 
time news was brought to Abu Sufyan that Mohammed had 
already started in pursuit with a large force. 

Disregarding his wounds, Mohammed had in fact marched 
with quite a small force in pursuit. It was an act of valour. 
But at his first camp at Hamza al-Asad, ten miles from 
Medina, he caused numerous watchfires to be lit creating an 
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impression that he had a much larger army. The ruse worked 
and Abu Sufyan made tracks for Mecca, while the Prophet re¬ 
turned to Medina to face a difficult situation. 

By the standards of those days the Muslim losses, 70 men, 
were significant. Mohammed had no grievance even against his 
men who had disobeyed orders : “God had fulfilled his promi¬ 
ses when you pursued the defeated enemy; but you lent an car 
to the counsel of disobedience and were attracted by booty 
and violated the orders of the Prophet.*' . .Fortune varies 
that God may recognize the pure; the Muslims were humbled 
as a punishment for having sometimes preferred the goods of 
this world to future reward. It was in God alone that they 
should have faith and not in themselves 

The disaster was a warning for their over-confidence and 
complacency. But even in the hour of their gloom they 
were sure of ultimate victory ; “If you keep away from 
evil and believe in the message of Allah, yours is a vast 
reward ” 

In Medina, despite the reverse at Ohad, the Prophet’s 
position was intact; there was the same veneration for him, 
the same trust in his judgement His power was boundless, his 
word was law. Discipline prevailed and there were no internal 
dissensions amongst the Muslims. 

Mohammed was now busy reorganising his forces. He was 
determined to keep his hold on Medina and to see his troops 
in training. He raised a body of cavalry, established a stud farm, 
strengthened his intelligence service. But, outside Medina, the 
attitude of the .lews and the tribes had changed. If the victory 
at Badr was a proof of Divine Assistance, what, they asked, 
was the defeat at Ohad? Who could ever think of a Prophet 
being wounded? Some of the tribes were planning to attack 
Medina. The Jews, who had settled in the Oasis of Khaibar 
and Wadi al Qura. began to incite the local populations against 
the Muslims The Chief of Dumat-al-Jandal harassed caravans 
coming to Medina, and offered bribes to the powerful tribe 
of Ghatafan to Join them for an attack. The Banu Amir and 
Banu Sulaim invited twenty Muslim missionaries and teachers, 
whom they treacherously slew. Six teachers sent to Alkad were 
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brutally slaughtered, a great blow to the prestige of the 
Muslims amongst the Bedouin. 

Reports reached Mohammed that Abdullah ibn Ubayy was 
engaged in secret negotiations with the Jewish tribe of Banu 
Nadir to assassinate him. Two Jews mistaken for enemies were 
killed by Amir Ummaya, a Muslim who himself was escaping 
from a charge of murder. The Banu Amir demanded compen¬ 
sation according to the tribal custom.’® The Jewish tribes of 
Banu Nadir, the Quraiza and others had to pay their share 
of compensation, but as the tribe of Nadir were in alliance 
with Banu Amir there were some complications in the payment 
of the blood-money (Diat). Ostensibly to arrange payment, 
they invited the Prophet and Abu Bakr to a feast. Supicious 
of a conspiracy to kill him, the Prophet quietly stepped away 
and later ordered the Banu Nadir to leave the country. The 
Jews refused and shut themselves in their fortress of Sara. The 
Muslims besieged them. Abdullah ibn Ubayy having betrayed 
them, the Banu Nadir, surrendered after six days. They were 
allowed to leave, taking with them all they could load on the 
backs of their six hundred camels. Their other possessions and 
their arms were confiscated. The Banu Nadir left joyfully, 
dancing and singing, playing the flute and the tambourine 
bound for Syria; others left for Khaibar. 

Mohammed was now convinced that if peace was to be 
established he must show that despite Ohad Muslims were 
capable of defending themselves. He had not forgotten the 
treachery of Banu Amir at Bir Mauna and the murder of his 
emissaries. There were also reports that these tribes were in 
league with the Meccans. He, therefore, suddenly left for Najd 
with a small mobile force in the scorching heat and seized one 
of their caravans. Expeditions of this kind were not only to 
deter the nomadic tribes from supporting the Meccans, but also 
to impress the nomads along the route, and if possible, make 
alliances. 

On his way back to Medina while he was resting, his sword 
hanging from the tree, he awoke and saw before him a stranger 
brandishing his sword : 

“Who will protect you now against me?” «■ 
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*‘God”, replied Mohammed calmly, looking him 

fully in the face. 

Shaken by the Prophet’s composure, the man dropped his 
weapon. Mohammed picked it up. “And who will save you 
now?” “Alas! No one”, groaned the Bedouin. “Very Well, 
learn pity from my God ...” Expeditions of Bir’r Mannah 
and Dhat-ar-Riqa (in Najd) and Dumal-Jandal in the North 
had the desired effect and the routes to Syria, Egypt and Iraq 
were now practically closed to the Meccans.” 

Three years after Ohad the Muslims were stronger than 
before. With its trade routes endangered the prosperity of 
Mecca seemed at an end. The Quraish were now determined 
to wipe out the Muslims once for all. Abu Sufyan’s intrigues 
aroused general hostility against the Muslims throughout 
Arabia. Amongst the many others who joined him were the 
disgruntled Jews of Khaibar, the Jewish Banu Quraiza, the 
Bedouins of Tihama and Kinena, besides the Ahabish (Etho- 
pians) mercenaries. Many other tribes agreed to contribute 
towards a mighty army for a decisive blow. This army, known 
as the Confederates, was estimated at twelve thousand men or 
more. Never before had the people of Arabia heard of such a 
large force. 

Mohammed’s intelligence service kept him informed about 
the alliance, the intentions of the enemy, the disposition of the 
Bedouin, the routes they would take; also nearer home, about 
the attitude of some of the inhabitants of Medina, the Jews and 
Abdullah Ibn Ubayy’s “Hypocrites”. He was able to collect 
three thousand men to oppose the invasion, of which he learned 
three months in advance. 

Once again, because of the superior numbers of the enemy 
he was against fighting in the open and prepared himself for a 
defensive battle. Solman, a Persian, who had embraced Islam, 
suggested digging a long deep ditch which would make a single 
fortress of the scattered town strongholds. Mohammed 
managed to convince his people to accept the idea. He himself 
planned the alignment of the ditch and assigned portions of 
work to various families. The Prophet joined in the digging, 
carrying away the rubble on his back and keeping up the 
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courage of his tired and hungry followers by his unfailing 
good humour. At the same time he was supervising every detail 
of the defence. 

The country-side was patrolled by his thirty-five horse-men, 
the infantry patrolled the ditch, which was almost complete 
when the enemy arrived. 

Abu Sufyan advanced confidently until he reached the ditch 
which was a complete surprise. There was no pitched battle. 
Only when the Confederates tried to cross were they met with 
a shower of arrows. They settled down to a siege. 

After two weeks the Confederates ran short of food. The 
Banu Nadir from Khaibar sent twenty camel-loads of barley 
but these fell into the hands of the Muslims, Disgusted with 
the fruitless wait the Confederates were now thinking of retreat, 
but the Jewish Banu Quraiza, alarmed at the prospect of being 
isolated, undertook to attack Medina by night. On hearing of 
this from his efficient spies, the Prophet dispatched three 
hundred men to guard the city against them. He also tried to 
negotiate a separate peace with the Ghatafan and Fazara. The 
talks failed, but created suspicion and doubt in the Confede¬ 
rates’ camp. 

The Pilgrimage, the time of money-making, was fast 
approaching and many Meccans wanted to go home. What 
they had thought would be a short encounter and a swift and 
certain victory had run into weeks of waiting with no prospect 
of any result. That was frustrating. At the same time, 
Muslim agents in the Confederate camp undermined morale. 
The Confederates’ strongest wish was to give up and go away. 

Abu Sufyan had arranged a combined assault with the help 
of Banu Quraiza, but the Jewish Sabbath delayed operation. 
The elements now seemed to combine against the besiegers. 
There came a violent hurricane and icy winds, one of those 
heavy downpours of rain characteristic of the Arab winter. 
The nomads attributed this to Mohammed’s miraculous 
powers. The camp of the Confederates was in complete dis¬ 
order. Tents were uprooted, fires extinguished, and the hungry 
horses and camels scattered. Consternation arose when one 
of the tribal chiefs saw the fire in front of l;ys house going out; 
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considering it as a bad omen, he and his men moved to another 
site, a little distance away, which was misunderstood by many 
as desertion. Alarm spread and there was general panic. Abu 
Sufyan found himself powerless to restore order or confidence 
and gave the word to retreat. Amidst a storm of wind and rain 
the formidable army of the Confederates hurried olf from the 
scene of tumult—the Quraish towards Mecca, others to their 
homes in the desert, a few took refuge with the Bani— 
Quraiza.‘" Thus ended the Battle of the Ditch almost without 
combat. There were only nine casualitics, six Muslims and 
three of the Confederates. 

It was a God-sent victory for the Muslims who had suffered 
extremes of privation and fatigue during the three anxious 
weeks of the siege. The traitorous Jewish tribe of Banu 
Quraiza remained to be dealt with. They had proved themselves 
traitors in spite of their sworn alliance. There was a general 
demand for punishment. The Prophet directed operations 
against them and their fortress was surrounded. They defended 
themselves for twenty-five days but at last had to surrender. 
They had thought they might receive the same treatment as 
was accorded to the Banu Nadir, but eventually opted for 
arbitration by Saad bin Moadh, Chief of the Awas, hoping for 
a more favourable decision from their former ally. To this the 
Prophet agreed. Saad was suffering from wounds he had re¬ 
ceived during the battle but came out to deliver judgement. 
After exacting an oath that his decision be accepted, he sent¬ 
enced the fighting men of the Banu Quraiza to death and their 
women and children to be the property of the Muslims. It was 
a harsh judgement, but one amply justified by Jewish law*^ and 
by the enormity of the offenders’ treachery in breaking their 
oaths and alliances. If the Banu Quraiza had thrown themselves 
on the Prophet’s mercy, they might have been more leniently 
treated; but they had themselves insisted on arbitration by 
Saad bin Moadh. Politically it was only prudent to remove 
once for all this ever-present danger to the Muslims in Medina.^^ 
It was treason even by the standards of today. Fourteen 
hundred years ago there were no solemn courts to try before 
hanging **war criminals”. 
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T he grand coalition against 
the Muslims had failed and 
Medina now was a united city, no longer exposed to Jewish 
ridicule and intrigue. There were, of course, the “hypo¬ 
crites” within and the recalcitrant tribes without, who thought 
that the Battle of the Ditch was not after all an outright victory 
for Muslims and that the mighty Meccans would one day wipe 
out “the usurpers”. Tribal attacks and depredations on the 
Medinan territories had not ceased. The Banu Lahyan who 
had killed the Muslim missionaries were still unpunished. There 
were raids even on the suburbs of Medina by Bani Fezars. The 
Prophet, therefore, undertook several punitive expeditions 
against the unruly nomads. Although Muslim missionaries had 
succeeded in bringing some tribesmen within the fold of Islam, 
most of these volatile converts, living in isolated pockets of 
the desert, were far from reliable; obviously, it was not easy in 
a short time to implant among them that deep conviction and 
loyalty that characterised the Prophet’s closer companions. 

Mohammed and his followers might have been hostile to 
the Meccans in the beginning; but, despite the persecution that 
they had suffered at the hands of the Quraish, there was an 
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abiding love for the city of their fore-fathers, the glorious 
centre of all their associations; the Ka’ba around 'which had 
been made the history of their people. During the famine that 
had struck Mecca after the battle of the Ditch, Mohammed 
tried to help them and even permitted caravans carrying food to 
reach Mecca unmolested. Mohammed judged the time ripe for 
a reconciliation. 

In the seventh year of the Hijra he announced his decision to 
go to Mecca to perform the Umra or “minor pilgrimage”. The 
decision was well received, particularly by those of his followers 
who had emigrated with him from Mecca and were nostalgic for 
the city of their birth and childhood. During the next sacred 
month Mohammed, accompanied by 1500 of his followers, 
wearing the prescribed pilgrim dress (Ahram), set out for Mecca. 
All were unarmed and took with them the animals to be sacri¬ 
ficed. There was anxiety in Mecca at the news that Mohammed 
was approaching at the head of a large contingent. To check his 
advance a force with troop of horses under Khalid bin Walid 
was sent out. Mohammed, however, avoided the usual route, 
arrived at the Oasis of Hudaibiya and camped at the edge of the 
sacred confines. He sent out his representatives to tell the 
Meccans that he was coming in peace and was only asking for 
the usual immunities and rights which all pilgrims enjoyed. The 
Prophet’s envoys were received coolly but the Meccans knew 
that by the law of the city they could not stop even an enemy 
from performing his religious duty. They sent Bedouin agents 
to the Muslim camp to study the situation. Ihey were 
greatly impressed by the Muslims’ discipline and the devotion 
and reverence for the Prophet, One of them related ; “1 saw 
the Shabinshah of Iran and the Emperor of Constantinople 
surrounded by the courtiers; but never have 1 seen a ruler who 
was so honoured by his subjects as is Mohammed”. Still hop¬ 
ing for peace, Mohammed decided to send the elegant Om- 
mayad, his son-in-law, Othman Ibn-e-Afifan (later the third 
Khalif), to negotiate a treaty. Othman belonged to the clan of 
Abu Sufyan and thus had powerful protectors in the city. The 
Meccans made him wait for nearly two days which led to 
rumours that he was killed, but he returned with a plenipoten- 
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tiary, Suhail Ibn Amr, who had the reputation of being an able 
diplomat, a master-negotiator. Eventually, an agreement was 
reached and tlie Prophet called Ali to write the terms of the 
treaty. When he came to the concluding section, “Write” 
said Mohammed, “These are the conditions of peace 
made by Mohammed the Apostle of Allah and Suhail Ibn Amr, 
the Messenger of the city of Mecca”. Suhail objected, “Had I 
believed thee to be the Apostle of Allah, I should never have 
taken up arms against thee. Therefore, write thy name only 
and the name of thy father”. To this Mohammed agreed and 
the concluding portion read, “These are the conditions under 
which Mohammed, the son of Abdallah, and Suhail, the son of 
Amr, the messenger of the Quraish, have made peace”. 

The terms of the treaty were :— 

(1) That hostilities be suspended for ten years, a gentle¬ 
man's agreement between the parties who would 
renounce robbery and theft; 

(2) That any tribe choosing to do could enter into treaty 
relations with the Muslims or the Meccans; 

(3) That any of the Meccans who left the town without 
permission and joined the Prophet would be returned 
to Mecca; but that any Muslim who left the Prophet 
and went over to the Meccans would not be returned 
to the Muslims; 

(4) That the Prophet and his party would return to Medina, 
but would be permitted to perform the Circuit of the 
Ka’ba the following year and stay in Mecca for that 
purpose for three days; 

(5) That they would not enter Mecca with any arms other 
than sheathed swords; 

(6) That the Meccans would vacate the town during the 
period in order to eliminate all risk of clash; 

(7) That both parties were under obligation to respect this 
treaty. 

Superficially, the treaty seemed a diplomatic success for 
Suhail and Mecca : Mohammed did not call himself a Prophet; 
he would permit the Quraish caravans to travel unmolested. 
To the Muslims the terms were onerous and humiliating. How 
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could the Prophet of Allah be thus outwitted?^It was incom¬ 
prehensible to them. Mohammed looked calmly at his dissatis¬ 
fied adherents and said “1 am the Messenger of Allah and fulfil 
His commands just as you fulfil mine”. The Prophet’s influence 
was great and they calmed down. When they were preparing to 
return to Medina the Prophet assembled them and recited, 
“verily We have granted thee a glorious victory”.* 

The disappointment of Mohammed’s followers was misplac¬ 
ed : the Treaty of Hudaibiya was a masterpiece of diplomacy 
which, in exchange for minor concessions of form, brought 
immeasurable gains of substance. By his military prowess 
Mohammed had secured from the Meccans a leluctant tolerance 
which the Treaty now confirmed. More important was its effect 
on the Bedouin. To these he was the troublesome man who 
had seemed to attack both by arms and by subversive propa¬ 
ganda the city of the Ka’ba, the Queen of cities, scene of their 
ceremonies and feasts and pilgrimages, for which they had an 
ineradicable, ingrained reverence, their only unifying concept, 
their only spiritual heritage. The schism between this noble 
Meccan family and the rest of the Meccan aristocracy was very 
shocking to the Bedouin, and their instinctive sympathies were, 
if not for the Quraish, certainly for the city and against the 
“trouble-maker”. But by the Treaty and by themselves making 
the pilgrimage the “trouble-maker” and his followers had put 
themselves right in Bedouin eyes. Although he had in fact done 
no more than was already enjoined on him in the Qur’an, by 
encircling the Ka’ba and doing in all respects, as other pilgrims 
did from the days of Ibrahim, the Prophet of Islam had 
proclaimed and publicly displayed his belief that this was the 
spiritual centre of his faith, the holiest spot on earth. With this 
the attitude of the Bedouin changed overnight, the status of 
Islam immeasurably improved as Muslims could no longer be 
regarded as rebels and heretics. 

Yet Mohammed had in no way compromised either his 
political independence or on the essential doctrine of monoth¬ 
eism, the Oneness of the Creator and the consequent Oneness of 
mankind. Later after the conquest of Mecca, when the three 
hundred and sixty idols had been removed from the shrine built 
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by the monotheist Ibrahim, there could be no objection to 
worshipping Allah there : indeed Mohammed longed to do so. 

It was a master-stroke of Mohammed to take advantage of 
the sacred month's truce to make the pilgrimage to the head¬ 
quarters of his enemies, a brilliant inspiration which changed 
the course of history. The idea of Pilgrimage demonstrated that 
Islam was not a foreign religion and was not a threat to Mecca. 
Only by conciliating the Bedouin could his faith spread beyond 
the confines of Medina. Without sacrificing any of the princi¬ 
ples of Islam, he had made it possible to enlist on his side the 
prestige, wealth, military power and administrative abilities of 
Mecca. In war he had showed himself an accomplished and 
courageous soldier : now he displayed similar skills in diplomacy. 
He was equally adept at waiting patiently for the right moment, 
and striking quickly when that moment came. His spiritual 
excellence made him the Prophet of God, other qualities made 
him a leader of men. 
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T he treaty of Hudaibiya, 
apparently disadvantageous to 
the Muslims, nevertheless recognised their community as an 
independent force to be reckoned with. It was clear to non- 
Muslims that they would have to come to terms with the 
Muslims. The Prophet perceived the importance of splitting the 
old alliances and preventing new ones from forming. The 
Treaty had clarified the situation, compelling each tribe to 
declare either for or against the Muslims. Many Pagan tribes, 
not wishing to take up arms against the rising force, came to 
join them and in some cases accepted the new faith. Strengthen¬ 
ed by these accessions, the Prophet prepared to march on 
Khaibar, a fortified stronghold of Islam's enemies where mal¬ 
contents from Medina and rebels of all kinds were made wel¬ 
come and assisted in their plots against the nascent Muslim 
State. The Jews of Khaibar, wealthy from the profits of their 
date-gardens, were implacable in their enemity to Islam, and 
counted on the help of their traditional allies, the Bedouin 
tribes of Ghatafan and Fazara, but with! the changing balance 
of power, as the result of the Treaty of Hudaibiya, they had to 
seek other allies. They, therefore, turned to tl)p Christian and 
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Pagan tribes of the North, which were under the protection of 
the Byzantine Emperor. They also tried to enlist the help of 
Jews in Iraq and Iran and to form an anti-Muslim coalition.^ 
If the Muslim community were to survive, the Khaibar Jews 
had to be suppressed, and quickly, too. 

Realising the importance of the expedition, the Prophet 
himself led 1400 men against Khaibar, Favourable terms were 
offered to the Jews who, however, rejected the offer. So, after 
a weeklong siege, Khaibar was stormed and the garrison 
surrendered. Despite an attempt to kill the Prophet by offering 
him a meal of poisoned Iamb after the capture of their strong¬ 
hold, the Jews were given easy terms : in return for alliance and 
protection, they had to pay the normal tax paid by Muslims, 
together with a levy of half the produce of their fields and date- 
gardens. But their lives, women, children and properties were 
spared. The Jewish colonies of Fadak, Wadi-ul-Qura and 
Tayma, which did not resist, were let off more lightly, being 
allowed to live under Muslim protection simply by payment of 
a tax. 

All these Jews, like the Christians of Najran, were allowed 
freely to practise their religion, for it was the Prophet’s policy 
to integrate all communities loyal to the State into a common 
citizenship. If they did not enter into alliances with the 
enemies of Islam, and refrained from the practice of usury, they 
were a part of the community and had the right to protection 
against any attack on their persons, property or religion. 

Since the opposition of the Meccans had been primarily 
based upon economic and political grounds, it was always felt 
that it was only through economic and political pressure that it 
could be broken The Prophet, therefore, aimed at building up 
a system of tribal alliances against the Meccans. He then with 
two thousand followers, went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, as 
was permitted to him under the Treaty of Hudaibiya. He strict¬ 
ly observed the terms of the Treaty and left Mecca as agreed 
upon after a stay of three days. During this brief period, he 
made the usual circuits of the Ka’ba without dismounting from 
his camel; and performed the ritual procession between the two 
hillocks, Safa and Merwa, with the Muslim congregation, in 
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• 

their pilgrim garb, uttering '*Labbayka'* (Behold I am* Yours). 
All this was being watched by the Meccans from a distance. 

So impressed were the Meccans by the way the Prophet and 
his followers performed all the ancient and customary rites of 
the Pilgrimage, which was called the Umrath-ul-Kadha or the 
Visit of Accomplishment, so pleasant and friendly was the 
Prophet towards them, that many Meccans warmed towards 
him and embraced Islam. In the two years that followed the 
Treaty of Hudaibiya more Pagans embraced Islam than in all 
the earlier years of the Prophet’s mission. These included two 
noble Quraish who were to be famous champions of Islam— 
Khalid bin Walid, Commander of the Meccan cavalry and 
Amr ibn 'al As, the famous poet. 

In the meantime information was received that some Chris¬ 
tian tribes in the North, instigated by the Jews, were massing 
forces to attack Medina. The Prophet first sent a few missi¬ 
onaries to them, but these were killed. The Prophet despatched 
a force of three thousand men under the command of Zaid bin 
Haritha, his freedman. When this force arrived at the border 
they unexpectedly found a hundred thousand strong Byzantine 
army composed of Romans, Greeks and Arabs facing them. 
After some debate in the Muslim camp it was decided to fight. 
At the battle of Muta, Zaid, Jafar Ibn Abu Talib (a cousin of 
the Prophet and brother of Ali), and Abdullah Ibn Rawaha were 
killed. Khalid bin Walid, the new convert, took command and 
by changes of position, marches and counter-marches, bluffed 
the Byzantians into believing that he had received reinforce¬ 
ments. At nightfall the Byzantine forces withdrew. Khalid then 
plundered the enemy’s camp and with quantities of booty 
returned to Medina—a sorrowful home-coming marred by the 
loss of their great warriors. 

It was about this time that some hot-heads of the Quraish 
and their allies, the tribe of Banu-Bakr, massacred a number 
of men of the Bani-Khuza, who were under the protection of 
the Muslims. The tribe bitterly complained to the Prophet who 
took a serious view of this flagrant breach of the Treaty. The 
rulers of Mecca also were greatly perturbed by the violation of 
the Treaty and sent Abu Sufyan, their leader,as an emissary 
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to Medina where he undertook that there would be no reptitiofi 
of such incidents. Abu Sufyan had a cool reception in Medina, 
and returned humiliated. The citizens of Mecca trembled. 

The Prophet was much distressed over the slaughter of his 
allies. Without any indication of his plans the Prophet, taking 
unusual routes and in secrecy led a well-equipped and 
disciplined force of ten thousand men to take Mecca by 
surprise. 

The army reached the valley of Marr Azzahran, near Mecca, 
without being discovered. At night-fall they lit watch-fires 
giving an impression of a very large force. This caused panic in 
the city. Abu Sufyan went out to reconnoitre, but as he 
approached the Muslim camp he was captured by the guards. 
There Al Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle, who had already joined 
the Muslim army during its march, met him. He explained to 
him the situation, the strength of the Muslim forces, their 
discipline and the Prophet’s determination to occupy the holy 
city. When shown over the camp Abu Sufyan was overawed : 
“By God! the kingdom of Mohammed has indeed grown great, 
I doubt if there is any one now who can withstand him”. He 
hastened back to Mecca, assembled the inhabitants, told them 
that resistance was futile and advised instant submission. Al¬ 
though his virago of a wife, Hinda, pulled his beard, called him 
a coward and appealed to them to “Kill this dirty, useless 
worm, who brings shame on us”. Most Meccans saw no alterna¬ 
tive but to witness the entry of the Prophet. He had made 
careful preparations for the entry. While the main body march¬ 
ed directly forward, strong detachments advanced from four 
different sides of the city. No one knew his plans. No one knew 
if he would spare Mecca or his enemies. But Mohammed who 
had faced scorn and ridicule and long years of persecution 
entered the city praying. Only in one corner was there some 
resistance which was fiercely put down by Khalid bin Walid. 
The swift command of the Prophet to stop the fight saved the 
inhabitants from massacre. It was essential for Mohammed’s 
purposes that Mecca join him of its own violation, not as a 
beaten and resentful enemy but as a willing partner. 

Abu Sufyan had already recognised that there was only 
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one eternal God» and now after some hesitation, accepted 
Mohammed as His Messenger. As a Muslim he was able to 
get favourable terms for the Meccans : The Prophet would 
occupy the city of Mecca for all time, people who stayed 
peacefully in their homes or who took refuge in the houses of 
Abu Sufyan or Hakim would not be harmed. Mecca surrender¬ 
ed peacefully and without humiliation. 

The Prophet rode to the Ka’ba; seven times he circled it 
and seven times he touched the Black Stone with his long- 
hooked camel-stick at the end of each circuit. He entered the 
building. With his head held high he began to break with his 
staff the idols of stone and wood. Other Muslims followed his 
example and all the 360 images were knocked down. It is said 
that he ordered his followers to wash away all the paintings but 
put down a protective hand over the painting of Mary and the 
Infant Jesus.- There was much treasure, offering of pilgrims, 
inside but he did not touch it. He prayed in the Ka’ba and 
recited : “And say : Truth hath come and falsehood hath vani¬ 
shed away. Lo! falsehood is ever bound to vanish’’.’^ Bilal, the 
Negro, was given the high honour of calling for prayers, which 
he did mounting the roof of the Ka’ba : “Arise for prayer, God 
is one and God alone is great”. An influential Meccan, Allabe 
Ibn Asid, whispered to his neighbour, “Thank God my father 
is not alive today to hear this negro shouting like a donkey on 
the roof of the holy Ka’ba”. But later when Allabe heard the 
Prophet speak and proclaim an amnesty he was overwhelmed 
and approached the Prophet: “1 am the son of Asid and 1 
attest that there is no God but God, and that thou art His 
Messenger”. Before the Prophet left Mecca he appointed Asid 
as the Governor of Mecca. 

The Prophet came out of the Ka’ba and addressed the large 
gathering : “There is none to be worshipped but God. He is 
the Unique One and has no equals ... Verily God has removed 
from you the vanity of the ignorant and the veneration of 
Lineage. All men have Adam as their common ancestor. They 
are made of dust and will return to dust. For that reason they 
are all equal in the sight of God; there is no difference between 
races, tribes and people, between master and slave. Blood 
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relationship must be honoured, but much higher still is the 
community of the faithful, a community of those who believe 
in One God. The best among you is he who stands most deeply 
in awe of God...” 

“O’ assembly of Quraish, what do you think I will do to 
you?” They answered : “We expect kindness from thee, good 
brother, good nephew”. The Prophet replied ; “In truth, I will 
repeat what Joseph said to his brethern : Let no blame rest 
on you this day”. “God will forgive you. Disperse; you are 
free.”"* 

A general amnesty was proclaimed. Hinda, wife of Abu 
Sufyan. who had only a day before cursed the Prophet, and 
had once chewed the liver of his slain uncle Hamza at the 
battle of Ohad, now smashed the idols in her own home ; 
“How proud we were of you; yet how deceived were we in that 
belief”. Along with other women she appeared before the 
Prophet ; “Messenger of Allah, you cannot proceed against me 
now for I am a professing Muslim”. She was forgiven. Ikramah. 
son of Abu Jahl, an invetrate enemy of the Muslims, had fled 
Mecca. His wife asked the Prophet if he could return while 
still profe.ssing his idolatrous beliefs. The Prophet replied that 
faith was a matter of conscience and conscience was free; he 
would not be molested if he returned and repented. Akramah 
on return was so impressed by the Prophet's generosity that he 
too embraced Islam. The Prophet gave him his own cloak 
saying : “He who comes to me believing in One God can claim 
my house as his”. Hubbar, who had insulted and hurt the Pro¬ 
phet’s daughter, was also pardoned. Hundreds of old enemies 
were forgiven. 

Dressed in his plain robes of the poorest, the humble con¬ 
queror was seated on the bare rock of Safa. Old enemies came 
trembling with fear: “Do not be afraid, I am no king but 
merely the son of a simple Quraish who ate meat dried in the 
sun”. The Prophet showed an astonishing power of freeing 
himself from all resentments and created confidence in the 
hearts of the people. By his magnanimity the enemies of yester¬ 
day became his staunch friends. Even his followers were unable 
to understand his generosity but he knew that in the circumsta- 
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nces reprisals were absurd. **Bear in mind that 'good and evil 
cannot be treated alike. Return good for evil and mark how 
good is the result that follows; he who was inimical towards 
thee shall behave as if he were a warm friend. But none may 
attain to this except those who bear the trials of life with 
steadfastness and none attain to this except those who are gifted 
with high minded ness”.® Throngs came forward to shake him by 
the hand and voluntarily made their promises that they would 
abstain from major sins and accept the faith of Islam. 

The Prophet explained to the assembly the tenets of Islam, 
especially the Oneness of God and of his creation : “There is 
none worthy of worship except He, the Creator and the Sustai- 
ner of the Universe. . . There is none to share His power and 
sovereignty’*. He then declared that the city of Mecca would 
remain sanctified for ever. It was given a special position as 
the spiritual Centre of Islam. 

In it no blood must be shed. The city that was “the most 
beautiful and beloved by Allah” now became the sanctuary of 
Islam. 

When Mohammed left Mecca after five weeks he posted no 
soldiers and no garrison. Mecca was governed by a Meccan 
just converted to Islam. 

Islam's mission to preach the truth of the Oneness of God 
and the unity of His creation was thus completed. It had begun 
18 years before and the Prophet's path led him through pover¬ 
ty, banishment and persecution to final triumph. 

With the surrender of Mecca the Prophet had established 
himself as an undisputed authority over men and matters. His 
concern now was to shatter obsolete images not only in 
the form of outdated modes of thinking but also in the 
form of idols. He, therefore, sent expeditions to the neighbour¬ 
ing areas. In their over-enthusiasm a few representatives of the 
new faith committed some excesses by killing people and ravag¬ 
ing the countryside. Khalid bin Walid, one of the stalwarts in 
the battle-fields, is known to have been excessively zealous 
causing, thereby, concern and pain to the Prophet. When the 
Prophet received reports of the former's over-enthusiasm he 
raised his hands to Heaven and called upoUrGod to be witness 
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to his innocence in this outrage. He sent forth the generous 
Ali Ibn Abi Talib to redress the wrongs committed by Khalid 
and others by paying a liberal indemnity to the relatives of the 
victims. Ali returned after accomplishing his mission with great 
understanding and humanity. Khalid was severely reprimanded. 

Although Mecca had surrendered without resistance the 
fanatic Bedouin tribes in the mountainous region of Taif, the 
Thakefites, the Hawazins, the Joshmites and others, felt that 
a last attempt be made to arrest the growing power of the 
Muslims. The strongest in the hostile coalition of tribes were 
the Thakefites; the guardians and worshippers of the female 
idol A1 Lat. They feared that the Muslims would seek revenge 
against them for insulting and injuring the Prophet years before 
and were, therefore, most active in organising an expedition 
against the Muslims. They had assembled four thousand fight¬ 
ing men in a valley between Hunain and Taif. 

When the Prophet heard of this he marched towards their 
camp at the head of about twelve thousand men to smash the 
last serious opposition. His army was composed partly of desert- 
Arabs, partly of newly converted Meccans and some auxiliaries 
from Medina. The Muslim forces pushed forward through a 
rugged defile, in some disorder because of the terrain, to the 
enemy's camp at Mulas. In a narrow pass, in the early hours 
of the morning, the Muslim army was ambushed by hundreds 
of archers occupying the commanding heights. Hundreds of 
Muslims were slain, and the survivors fled in panic. It looked 
as though everything was lost, but the Prophet rallied his 
scattered forces. 

Again, it was the cool courage of the Prophet which saved 
the situation. The enemy had rashly descended from the 
heights and a bloody battle ensued. At last the worshippers of 
AI Lat fled in confusion, leaving their families, cattle and all 
their worldly belongings they had foolishly brought with them, 
to take refuge in the town of Taif. 

After securing the captives and booty, the victorious 
Muslims besieged Taif. Resistance, however, was so fierce fhat 
the Prophet, who always preferred com monsense to useless 
heroics, resorted to persuation. This succeeded. Malik, the 
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enemy Chief embraced Islam and the spoils his people had lost 
at Hunain were all returned to them. The idol, A1 Lat, was at 
last cast down and smashed. 

Many of the Muslims who took part in this expedition, 
particularly those from Medina, could not understand why the 
Prophet was so generous in his treatment of the enemies and 
also so liberal towards the Meccan followers. They were cla¬ 
mouring for the division of the spoils. The Prophet spoke to 
them ; “ . . . You complain that I bestow gifts upon these 
people, and given none to you. It is true I give them worldly 
gear, but it is to win their worldly hearts. To you, who have 
been true, I give myself! They returned home with sheep and 
camels; Ye return with the Prophet of God among you. For 
by Him in whose hands is the soul of Mohammed, though the 
whole world should go one way and ye another, I would re¬ 
main with you! Which of you, then, have I most rewarded?” 
The auxiliaries of Medina were moved to tears: “Oh Prophet of 
God, we are content with our lot!” 

After returning to Medina, the Prophet decided to proceed 
against the Syrian frontier to avenge the slaying of Zaid, A1 
Abbas, Jaffer and others at the battle of Mutta. It was then 
the height of summer and after a few days’ march the army 
suffered privation from lack of water and intense heat. They 
camped at the Oasis of Tabuk, where the Prophet succeeded in 
making alliances with the local tribes. 

On his way back the Prophet passed through the village of 
A1 Abwa, where his mother was buried. When he arrived at 
her grave he burst into tears : “Paradise lies at the feet of the 
mother”. 

“The Prophet had acquired, power and glory, but he returned 
to Medina not with the pride and jubilation of a conqueror but 
as a humble servant of God. He had at his disposal all that 
formed “the ornament of earthly existence” but his heart was 
not set on these things. “A single sincere conversion to Islam 
brought him greater joy than all the victor’s spoils”. 

Islam was not meant to be worldly kingdom. The sole 
sovereign of the State was God. The Prophet could see the 
weaknesses of his followers yet his heart was filled with concern 
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as he saw scenes of unbridled greed that followed the recent 
victory, there was perhaps a touch of disappointment at the 
inability of many to catch the real spirit of the message he had 
conveyed. Perhaps, too, there was a touch of misgiving over 
concomitant evils which would infiltrate in the life of Muslims 
in the years to come. “What I fear most for you”, he often 
said to his adherents, “are the things that are given to you in 
this world!—The richest in this world will be the poorest in the 
next, unless they share their wealth with the poor”. 
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THE FAREWELL PILGRIMAGE 



J T was during the tenth >ear 
ot* the Hijra that the Prophet 
set out for Mecca to perform his lirst and the last pilgrimage. 
1 he death of the Prophet’s young son Ibrahim, by Mariya, a 
child but liftecii months old, grieved the Prophet. Even at this 
trying hour he showed his submission to the Will of God : “My 
heart is sad and mine eyes overflow with tears at parting with 
thee. Oh my son! And still greater would be my grief had 1 not 
known that I must soon follow thee ; for we are of God; from 
Him we came, and to Him we must return”. 

While a military expedition was being planned against the 
frontiers of the Byzantine Empire the Prophet fell ill. The 
death of Ibrahim was a great blow to him. But even this did 
not deter him from his plans to attend that gathering which he 
hoped would be the crowning glory of his mission. 

He was accompanied, they say, by ninety thousand pilgrims 
or more, united into a common bond from all parts of Arabia. 
They were all clad in pilgrim garb, (Ihram), and were 
making the desert vocal as it were by their prayer in unison: 
“Here am 1 in Thy service Oh Lord! There is no other besides 
Thee. To Thee alone belongeth worship. From Thee alone 
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cometh all good. Thine alone is the kingdom. There is none to 
share it with Thee”. . 

This pilgrimage was a solemn visit to the city of his ances¬ 
tors, now purged of all idolatry. It was during this pilgrimage 
that he established the purified rites which were associated with 
the Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham), giving them a new purport 
and a new purpose. He took care to free the rites from their 
Pagan association. The throwing of stones at the monolith 
representing the Evil Spirit, for instance, was to commemorate 
Ibrahim's rejection of his doubts over sacrificing his son in the 
way of God or sacrificing a ram by Ibrahim indicating thereby 
man's relinquishment of his worldly possessions in order to 
approach God purified by sacrifice. 

On reaching Mecca he made seven circuits, (tawaf), 
of the Ka’ba, offered prayer at the “station of Ibrahim 
(Abraham)”, and climbing the hillock of Safa declared : 
‘‘There is but one God. He has no partner. All sovereignty 
and praise belong to Him. He gives life and brings death. He 
is All-Powerful and Supreme over everything. He has fulfilled 
His promise. He has stood by His servant and dispersed bis 
enemies ...” 

On the second day he left with his followers for Mina and 
passed the night there in prayer and meditation. Next morning 
he proceeded to Arafat where he addressed the congregation: 
“AH praise be to Allah, We glorify Him and seek His help and 
pardon; and we turn to Him, We take refuge with Allah 
from the evils in ourselves and from the evil consequences of 
our deeds ...” 

“O People! listen to my words. I may not be here with you 
after this year. Just as these days, these months, are sacred, so 
are your lives, your property and your honour sacred to one 
another ... all practices of paganism and ignorance have been 
abolished . . . Usury is forbidden, (but you will be entitled to the 
principal). . . O People! fear Allah in your dealings with women. 
Verily, you have taken them on the security of Allah . . . And 
your slaves! See that you feed them with such food as you eat 
yourselves; and clothe them with the clothes that you yourselves 
wear. And if they commit a fault which you are not inclined 
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to forgive, then part with them for they arc fhe, servants of 
Allah and are not to be chastised . . . You must know that 
Muslims form one brotherhood . . . You will meet your Lord, 
and He will call you to account for your actions. O People! 
Verily your Lord is one and your ancestor is (also) one. You 
are all descended from Adam and Adam was born of the earth 
. . . Theie is no superiority for an Arab over a non-Arab or for 
a non-Arab over an Arab; nor for the white over the black, 
nor for the black over the white except in righteousne.ss. Verily, 
the noblest among you is he who is the most God-fearing. . . 
Do not fall back into error.. . Let those present here warn 
those who are not with us. May those to whom these words arc 
repeated understand them better than some who now hear 
them ” 

Looking up to the heavens, he said, “Lord! have J fulfilled 
Thy mission and discharged my ministry?” “Verily, you have”, 
shouted the crowd. “O Lord! I beseech Thee bear Thou wit¬ 
ness unto it.”^ 

Concluding his address the Prophet alighted from his camel 
and performed the noon and afternoon prayers together. It 
was at this time that the verse regarding the completion of 
mission was revealed : “This day I have perfected your faith for 
you and completed My favour unto you and have chosen Islam 
as your faith.”- 

The Prophet returned to Medina immediately after the 
ceremonies were over. This pilgrimage has remained in Muslim 
memory as the “Pilgrimage of Farewell”. 
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THE DEATH 



T he Prophet was now 

sixty-three years old. His work 
of creating a unified people had been well-accomplished in his 
life time. He was the recipient of such respect and adulation as 
no son of Adam could perhaps claim. He was now weak and 
feeble after years of stresses, strains and struggles, yet he had 
his own clear idea about his mission which he wanted to im¬ 
plement. This was to strengthen and spread the belief in Allah 
as One God, to destroy false gods, to protect not only mosques 
but also synagogues, churches and places of worship. It was this 
instinct of service and his unswerving determination to spread 
the universal message of the Oneness of God and the oneness 
of mankind which led his people to emerge into the civilized 
outer world with a moral force and coherent doctrines. 

The planned expedition against Byzantine was aimed, it is 
said, at bringing about a true understanding between Islam and 
Christianity.^ 

The day the expedition to Byzantine started the Prophet 
was taken ill with a severe attack of tropical fever. Exhausted 
and with eyes closed he lay upon his bed. Towards midnight 
he got up suddenly. Shaking with fever he staggered out of his 
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house and aided by his servant he proceeded to thoi Ceraetry of 
Medina where his old friends and comrades lay buried. He 
prayed for them. While leaving the precincts he said, “Rejoice, 
ye dwellers in the graves. More peaceful is the morning to 
which ye shall awaken than that which attends the living. 
Happier is your condition than theirs. God has delivered you 
from the storms with which they are threatened, and which 
shall follow one another like the watches of a stormy night, 
each darker than that which went before”. 

The illness made rapid progress and his strength began to 
fall, but the Prophet was bearing his illness with calm courage. 
He called his friends one by one and talked to them assuringly. 
His only remaining child, Fatima, the wife of Ali, came in tears: 
“Welcome, my child”, said the Prophet, and made her sit 
besides him and comforted her. 

On the second day of his illness the Prophet was tormented 
by a burning fever. “There is no strength and no refuge but in 
God”, he murmured “death has its pangs!”, he groaned. 

When there was a momentary respite in the fever, he was 
aided in repairing to the mosque adjacent to his residence. 
After saying his prayers with those assembled in the courtyard 
he said, “If there is anyone amongst you whom I might have 
injured by mistake or unwittingly, that person should come 
forward now unhesitatingly, so that I might make suitable 
amends”. One man came forth. He reminded the Prophet of 
an inconvenience, which he had once suffered, at the Prophet’s 
hands. It was merely that the Prophet’s elbow had once grazed 
his back. “Come then, and stick your elbow into my back ...” 
“But, oh Messenger of Allah, my back was bare while yours is 
covered”. The Prophet offered to bare his back, and did so. 
The man approached, and with great tenderness kissed the 
Prophet’s back. It was his way of demonstrating his deep love 
for the Prophet. Another man arose and claimed three dirhems 
which he had given to a poor man at the Prophet’s request. 
They were immediately paid. He did not wish to appear before 
his Maker with any obligations undischarged. “It is better to 
blush in this world than in the world beyond”, he said. 

The Prophet then prayed and implored God’s mercy for 
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those present He concluded by the following words of the 
Qur’an : ’ 

“The dwelling of the other life we will give unto them, who 
do not seek to exalt themselves on earth or to do wrong; for the 
happy issue shall attend the pious.” 

It was on a Thursday that his illness took a serious turn and 
the following four days were agonizing with intervals of lucidity 
and fainting. It was on a Monday that the faithfuls saw their 
leader for the last time. Lifting up the curtain, the Prophet 
appeared in doorway of his room opening into the courtyard 
of the mosque. He looked pale and feeble but addressed the 
congregation : “I have heard that a rumour of the death of your 
Prophet has filled you with alarm; but was there ever a Prophet 
before me who lived for ever? Did you think 1 would never leave 
you? Everything happens according to the Will of God and has 
its appointed time, which can be neither hastened nor evaded. 1 
return to Him Who sent me . . . My last command is that you 
love one another and act righteously. That alone is important 
and all else leads to destruction. 1 do but go before you, but 
remember that you will follow me”. The people believed he 
was improving in health. Quietly, aided by Ali and A1 Abbas, 
he returned to his apartment. The Prophet lay with his head 
on Aisha's lap and his body was perspiring. Aisha was conti¬ 
nually moistening his face from a water bowl nearby. Suddenly 
Mohammed sat up, raised his hand, and said :”0 Allah! . . . 
Yes. To the Companion on High, to the Companion on High”. 

His hand dropped. His head rested on Aisha’s shoulder. 
His soul passed into eternity. 

”Wc are resigned to God and to Him we arc to return.” 

With the news of his death confusion ensued. Everyone was 
stunned. Despite what he had repeatedly said some had believ¬ 
ed he was immortal. Somebody said that Mohammed was dead. 
Omar was incredulous and threatened to strike off the head of 
anyone who said that Mohammed was dead. “Mohammad is 
not dead. He cannot be dead”, Omar shouted. Abu Bakr 
entered the mosque. All eyes were upon him. He lifted his hand. 
There was silence. In soft and measured tone he recited from 
the Qur’an : “Mohammed is but a Messenger. All Messengers 
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have passed away before him. If then he died ^or be slain, 
will you turn back on your heels? He who turns back on his 
heels shall not harm Allah at all. Allah will certainly reward 
the grateful”." And he added : “Hearken : he who believed in 
Mohammed should know that Mohammed is dead, but he who 
believes and worships Allah should remember that Allah is 
Ever-Living and does not die”. 

Peace be on Mohammed. And glory be to Allah, the Ever 
Living 
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M ore than a millennium 
and generations of narrators 
have intervened between the object of this study and my own 
earnest quest for a clear-eyed image of the Qur’an, the Prophet, 
and Islam, from the analysis of their labours. This image derived 
from diverse influences and such evidence as could be gathered 
over the years is presented in the preceding pages, not least 
with the desire to share it with the youth of today and tomor¬ 
row. Contemporary thought is primarily interested in our own 
age. One is bound to ask : what relevance have the teachings 
of Islam to our world of today? Surely, the profile and the 
problems of Islam, are very difierent in magnitude and intricacy 
to what they were in the Prophet’s day. How preci.sely can one 
estimate his creative contribution, the legacy he has left, and 
the w'ay human history was altered by his example, character 
and teaching? How is one to understand modern Islam in the 
light of the Qur’an and the Sirah? Should there be a retracing 
of history o\ er the intervening centuries to comprehend the 
present? These are questions difficult to answer. The best one 
can do is to admit that w'hat has been presented is a personal 
conception of the currents underlying the history of the diverse 
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peoples, united only in their common loyalty to an inspired 
Book, the man through whom it was revealed, and to a parti¬ 
cular discipline. 

Islam is a way of life, simple, practical, yet all-encompas¬ 
sing. It is, at the same time, a code of honour and a system of 
law with no dreamy vagueness or heroic demands for unattain¬ 
able perfection. There is no succumbing to anguish or despair 
in Islam. Life is to be lived in its plenitude, but within the 
ample limits of Divine Will. While greed, envy and violence 
are to be eschewed, there is the fullest scope for enjoyment 
of the good things of life and to attain legitimate aspirations. 
Islam accepts the realities of human nature, but places its 
glory in moderation. 

For millions of Muslims' the world over the Prophet of 
Islam is the symbol of their ideological unity. Myths and 
miracles have been woven around his name, although he 
himself at no time claimed he was more than man. It is the 
charisma of his personality and life example that has had the 
spontaneous fealty of generations of men and women. His life 
quintessentially was the Qur’an in action. 

The glorious twenty-five years of the four Righteous Khalifs 
(632-656) were a period of expansion and enrichment, but this 
period was also characterised by intense struggle and disloca¬ 
tion at the vertex of the geographically expanding world of 
Islam. The fact is significant that, after the natural demise of 
the first Khalif, Abu Bakr, all the three who followed him 
Omar, Uthman and Ali, were assassinated in their seats of 
Government. 

The fierce suppression of dissent that followed the rule of 
the four Righteous Khalifs still echoes in the Sunni and Shia 
squabbles. Democracy, a feature of pristine Islam, was re¬ 
placed by Khalif monarchs claiming temporal and spiritual 
authority, who contrived to establish dynasties by ensuring 
succession by son or near-relative. Elaborate courts, harems, 
corrupiion and intrigue, everything that was un-Islamic, 
thrived in the garb of Islam during the rule of the latter Khalifs. 
The Arab Khalifs themselves became prisoner;^ of their Turkish 
and Persian solidiery and puppets of alien wazirs. 
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The Umayyed dynasty was replaced by the Abbassid, but 
the materially glorified, spiritually debased, character of the 
Khalifate persisted, thinly disguised by Abbassids’ subtlety in 
manipulating thought and public opinion. Yet through it all a 
sort of underground, spiritual resistance movement survived, 
alternately surfacing and suppressed. 

Kingdoms and empires rose in the garb of Islam, flourished 
and fell in various parts of the world. The earlier period of 
Haroon and his son Mamoon marked the heyday of such 
monarchical regimes in Bagdad. The Khalif—the Amir-ul- 
Momineen—was recognised as the “shadow of God" on earth. 
But while the Khalifs professed the Islam taught by the Qur’an, 
there was little difference between them and the monarchies 
of China or India or Europe. Dissenters were punished, even 
slain, as was the practice in almost all religions at some stage. 
The name of religion served as a plea and justification for 
aggression upon weaker nations and led to enslavement of 
people by the conquerors just as, with the sanction of the 
Church, it had led to the burning alive of “heretics”, the slaugh¬ 
ters by Charlemagne, the enslavement of people in Mexico 
and Peru, and the notorious Inquisition. Reprcssioii, tyranny 
and corruption cannot be attributed to any religion, but result 
from imperfections in human nature. 

Muslim divines tried to close the door to new ideas and 
independent reasoning (in matters of practice, especially) and 
stultified Islam by insisting on their own interpreted application 
of Qur'anic laws. This was in conflict with the spirit of the 
Qur ’an which encourages Shura or consultation among the 
learned. Similarly, Ijma, the decision arrived at after mature 
deliberation by the representatives of the people, was discour¬ 
aged. The Qur'an itself was exploited as a symbol and a shib¬ 
boleth : its pages were adorned, the copying of its text led to 
the perfection of calligraphy: its commentaries ran into 
hundreds of volumes, left mostly unread Its daily recitation of 
verses, torn out of context, was hailed as a sign of a devout 
Muslim, but any attempt at understanding its injunctions, let 
alone questioning, was taboo for all but the “pious” minions 
the ruling establishment. The result was that a Muslim had 
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to read and understand the Qur’an through the mind of the 
divines who had derived their knowledge from the texts com¬ 
posed in medieval times and earlier 

The Qur’an, partly because of the nature of its text, and part¬ 
ly owing to the variety of interpretations which the erudite found 
in it, was immobilised through lip service, sanctity and unlimited 
reverence. This state of affairs prevailed in the Muslim world 
several centuries longer than it did in Europe. Consequently, 
Muslim society stagnated and by the beginning of the 19th 
century it was in serious decline. This stagnation coincided 
with the dynamism of the West which set out not just to re¬ 
shape its own life, but also the life of less developed “natives” 
in the Orient. European powers subjugated and colonised large 
numbers of people and territories and in their “civilizing 
mission” tried to transform the Orient into a cheap replica of 
the West. 

Nearly three hundred years after a somewhat similar Refor¬ 
mation in Christendom, the Muslim world began to stir with 
dissatisfaction at its fallen state and a longing to return to the 
unadulterated teaching of the Prophet. The first noteworthy 
Reformation in Islam, although it can trace its beginnings 
from the 14th century anti-innovation movement of Abn 
Taimiya, was llie Wahabi puritan movement in 18th century 
Arabia. Cantwell Smith writes: “their shift. . . from what 
the Muslims had made of Islam to what they ought to make of 
it, was and has remained cogent and vitalizing, even liberating”. 
The Wahabees detached themselves from the decadent Ottoman 
Empire. In India, at the same time men like Shah Waliyullah 
(1703-1781) witnessed the disintegration of the Mughal Empire 
and advocated reform of Islamic practices and rejection of 
Western pressure and domination. Tlie nineteenth century saw. 
among others, Jamal-ud-din Afghani (1838 1897), the advocate 
of Pan Islamism, who viewed Islam not only as a religion but 
as a total civilization. While seeking reconstruction of Islamic 
society he thought the West was to be resisted because it 
threatened Islam and the community. Jamal-ud-din pleaded 
for the development of reason and technology. There were 
men like Shaik Mohammed Abduh and Moltammed Qutb in 
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Egypt, Ahmed Nazmi in Turkey and others elsewhere, who, 
while advocating return to classical Islam, insisted on Muslims 
acquiring knowledge and Western technology. The process of 
change began to accelerate and there was a restless search, 
in many parts of the Muslim world, for a return to pristine 
Islam, its traditions and values. More translations of the 
Qur’an in English and other languages have appeared during 
the last hundred years than in the preceding centuries put 
together. 

More significantly, the age-old interpretations of the Qur’an 
by the “pious" and the orthodox were now being questioned 
by Muslims who laid no claim to being masters of tafsir or 
tajwid or hadith. They engaged in disputations with the Ulema 
and attributed new cannotations to passages never questioned 
before. Not only was authenticity of parts of the hadith litera¬ 
ture suspect, but it was argued that what might have been 
for the public good hundreds of years ago need not necessarily 
be so in a changing world. Islam, they maintained, was not 
monolithic, and rightly understood, was compatible with various 
social and economic systems. With its adaptability and resili¬ 
ence it should have a relevance to the world of today and of 
the future. 

This process of questioning has continued to agitate the 
minds of new generations of Muslims, but the West still clings 
to the belief in its “civilizing" elTorts, which means safeguard¬ 
ing its own interests in the name of modernization—a synonym 
for cultural and economic domination. Westerners still argue 
that the Orientals are steeped in the spirit of repression and 
medieval obscurantism. However, their search for spheres 
of influence, strategic positions and zeal for domination 
continues. Of course, direct foreign domination seems to 
have ended, but survives, both externally and internally, in 
more subtle and invisible forms. Often the overwhelming 
onslaught of modernization appears more traumatic to Muslim 
masses than colonialism. 

Many Muslims have undoubtedly been corrupted by 
Western influences which are responsible for the lowering of 
moral standards, a breakdown of family structures, and addic- 
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tion to drugs, alcohol, disco, pop-music and pornography-^ 
hallmarks of the Western permissive society. Others have taken 
refuge in sheer obscurantism. But there has been a growing 
feeling, particularly in the minds of young Muslims, that 
Western cultural and economic domination should end, and 
there should be a return to the disciplined, unostentatious life 
lived by the Prophet. Frantz Fanon, pursuing the same line of 
thought remarks : “the native response to imperial domination 
is to fall back on what is authentic, what is resistant to 
modernization. The mosque becomes a symbolic safe heaven”. 
Democracy was the practice in early Islam, and it is felt that 
the slavery of the mind and the exploitation of the many by 
the few should be terminated. Imported Western concepts 
have failed to solve the world’s social and economic problems. 

There is a realization that the Qur’an, the incontrovertible 
Word of Allah, is a message for the oppressed against injustice 
and for the equality of man. The remedy lies in a return to 
Islam which teaches simple living, righteousness and inculcates 
a spirit of brotherhood and reliance on one another. It is felt 
that Islam has been misunderstood and misrepresented, and it 
is time that Muslims wake up to the dangers of their society 
being swamped by Western materialistic modernisation. Islam, 
properly understood, contains all the ingredients essential to 
the reconstruction of a just society and will assure man a more 
purposeful existence. Nevertheless, while it is necessary to 
shun the Western way of life, what is good in the West, should 
not be rejected. There is nothing in Islam which is incompati¬ 
ble with technological advance or industrial development. 
What the Muslims object to are the evils associated with it. 
They can acquire all the good things of the world but the 
emphasis should always be on moderation and communal res¬ 
ponsibility. Development should have a moral basis and must 
not be exploitative. ■ 

Fired by pride in Islam's ancient heritage and repelled by 
the bitter fruits of “modernization” and the cultural and econo¬ 
mic domination of the West, the Umma (world community) 
of Islam is endeavouring to retrace its spiritual roots and self¬ 
esteem. The day may not be distant when*" men will use the 
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words of thp Qur'an as weapons in tlie battle of ideas and 
ideologies. Marin Zonis^ observes : “that for the past 150 
years the West has totally over-powered them culturally and 
in the process their own institutions and way of life have 
become second rate’’. This they are now determined to 
rectify. 

Some people ask whether the fervour that is sweeping 
across the Muslim World is really a revivalist movement, an 
effort to rediscover spiritual roots and a reassertion of the 
Islamic way of life, or is it only a protest against prevailing 
inefficient, corrupt and dictatorial regimes? Is it a tidal force 
of history, a restructuring mass upsurge or only a self-perpetu¬ 
ating effort by the ruling powers, incapable of responding to 
the aspirations of the masses, and playing on their credulity by 
projecting themselves as the true defenders of faith? Whatever 
the underlying reason, or combination of reasons, it is basically 
a search for identity. Whether in this search religion alone will 
play the all-important role is a moot point. 

This, however, is not without danger. Far from uniting 
Muslims the zeal to build on earth the kind of social order 
that the Qur’an enjoins, without making allowance for modern 
conditions, may lead to fragmentation of the polity in Muslim 
countries. It should be understood that mere slogans and 
appeals or violent protests will not guarantee the desired 
results. What is needed, more than anything, is the establish¬ 
ment of realistic sober policies and stable institutions. 

Oil described in an earlier chapter^ as God’s bounty might 
have given some Muslim countries a measure of confidence 
and a sense of power, but it is a double-edged instrument: it 
can help modernise and materially benefit if constructively 
exploited; it can likewise maim and mutilate a people in the 
socio-spiritual sense. It can cut to the heart of squalor and 
remove centuries of backwardness if it is ploughed into initia¬ 
tives upgrading the quality of life. Conversely, it can poison 
the springs of life through accretion of affluence accentuating 
class disparities, creating the very rich and the very poor. The 
choice is between moderation in which Islam places its glory 
and wisdom in the use of a limited asset and maladroit planning 
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and wanton waste. Islam and material progress sfte.not incom¬ 
patible. The basic philosophy and principles of Islam are 
responsive to the influx of new ideas and the winds of change. 
There is enough flexibility and resilience in Islam. In its adap¬ 
tability to every age and situation lies the eternal validity of its 
teachings and their divine source—the Qur’an. 

The .dazzling achievements of the West arc profoundly 
tempting and are aggtessively sought after but it is not easy to 
acquire modern equipment and techniques and at the same 
time keep out all the perversities that such modernization 
brings. The question is how to come to terms with the modern 
world and yet be able to retain the links with the past. 

Islam has the capacity for a confluence of the modern coji- 
sumer-oriented society with the things of the spirit, if’Muslims 
will stay true to their Book and the example of their Prophet. 

The conceptual structure found in the Qur’an is a framework. 
Institutions will have to be adapted to different environments. 
Muslim society contains many social and ethnic strata and 
there are many schools and sects expounding conflicting theories 
claiming to be based on traditions and varied religious inter¬ 
pretations. The fact is that Islam has never had a supreme 
dogmatic authority such as Christendom possessed in the 
Councils, the Synods and the Papacy, able to give cxcathedra 
rulings accepted as authoritative everywhere. 

It is essential to find factors that can mobilize man’s energy. 
One cannot deny the power of ideology in Islam, with its 
emphasis on the Reality of God, on the sharing of wealth and 
equality of man, to mobilize the poor and the disinherited. But 
one has to be clear as to what is being offered to the people—a 
future practicable and attractive with the assurance of progress 
and better conditions of life. 

The future of the Muslim World in the long run is bound 
with struggle. If the Muslims, in their varied environments, are 
really trying to go back to their origins, they would have to apply 
themselves to drawing from the Qur’an and the Muslim tradi¬ 
tional values that are applicable to the modern world. For this, 
a unifying consciousness and a profound change is necessary 
where old interpretations must give way to % synthesis of religi- 
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ous and humiinistic values from which both economy and society 
will beneii't. In the hrst place this should apply to those strata 
of their people that call for the abolition of privileges and ex¬ 
ploitation. This does not mean that Muslims should sacrifice 
values that are cherished and constitute their individuality and 
identity. As Poirier says : “ . . . If Islam were to retain the 
substance of the Koran’s precepts of fraternity and solidarity, 
if it is successful merely in keeping differences in standard of 
living within acceptable proportions, it would give the World a 
resounding lesson”. But misguided people, because of the 
existence of political forces, may be only too eager to bawl 
Islamic slogans confounding the essence and the spirit with 
sound and fury. 

In various countries, ideological movements were started in 
the past by groups proclaiming that they were the only ones 
faithful to Islam in its original purity. They roused their follo¬ 
wers to fanaticism and into battle against the majority of 
Muslims denouncing them as hypocrites and adversaries of 
Allah. But these were shortlived religious movements, organized 
around religious cadres. At the present time nationalist and 
religious ideologies alike contain a thousand po.ssibilities for 
reactionaries to present themselves as defenders of the faith 
and the country. 

Of the desire for change, there can be no doubt, but there is 
the difficulty in establishing what Islam really requires of the 
faithful in this age. Unanimity on this is by no means easy for 
orthodoxy and zeal may eventually create unmanageable fric¬ 
tions in society. Changes are being sought but how and when 
these changes, in the face of orthodox opposition, are to be 
adjusted to existing conditions remain unanswered. 

Some people in the West are inclined to see the resurgence 
of Islam as a menace; but as suggested by Louis Massagnon, 
with intelligent sympathy and comprehension, “with a sense 
of compassion, knowledge without domination, commonsense 
not mythology” the Wtst will be able to understand Islam 
better. They should know that Muslims need the West and 
are not turning their back to science and technology and all 
that is vital in Western culture. They are only trying to 
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reject those aspects which repel many westerner^ themselves. 
Their “ independence” does not mean isolation buf only the 
desire to renew their internal strength by a life-style which 
draws distinction between the necessary minimum and the 
desirable plentitude. 

Still labouring under the misconceptions of the past, the re¬ 
turn to classic Islam is often considered by the West a return to 
the Dark Ages.® Critics of Islam see the forms and institutions 
evolved in Islamic history, but are blind to the Muslims’ sense 
of a living active God who stands behind that religion. Islam, 
revealed through the Qur’an, is not the elaboration of practices 
and doctrines that outsiders consider “Islam”. It is the vivid 
personal summons to individuals to live their lives in the Eternal 
Presence of God and to deal with their fcllowmen in the spirit 
of His Divine Justice.® 

Above all, Islam is a practical creed—practical for yesterday, 
today and aeons to be. 
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